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Stands far 

1. Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising young 
Indian of character having faith in Bharata and her culture Bharatiya 
Vidya should be left without modern educational equipment by reason 
merely of want of funds. 

2. Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than informative, 
and cannot have for its end mere acquisition of knowledge. Its 
legitimate sphere is not only to develop natural talents but so to shape 
them as to enable them to absorb and express the permanent, values 
of Bharatiya Vidya. 

3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only the full 
growth of a student's personality but the totality of his relations and 
lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of which he is capable. 

4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage or other an 
intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages and their litera¬ 
ture, without excluding, if so desired, the study of other languages 
and literature, ancient and modern. 



5- The re-integration of Bharatiya Vidya, which is the primary 
object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained through a stAdy of 
, forces, movements, motives, ideas, forms and art of creative life- 
energy through which it has expressed itself in different ages as a 
single continuous process. 

■ 5 . Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the student’s power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stage in accordance with 
die highest ideals attained by the great literary masters in the intel¬ 
lectual and moral spheres. 

7. The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involve— 

(a) the adoption by the teacher of the Guru attitude which 
consists in taking a personal interest in the student; 
inspiring and encouraging him to achieve distinction 
in his studies; entering info his life with a view to 
form ideals and remove psychological obstacles; and 
creating in him a spirit of consecration; and 

(b) the adoption by the student of the Shishya attitude by 
the development of— 

(i) respect for the teacher, 

(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 

(Hi) a spirit of service towards the teacher, the institu¬ 
tion, Bharata and Bharatiya Vidya. 

8. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is to teach the younger 
generation to appreciate and live up to the permanent values of 
Bharatiya Vidya which flowing from the supreme art of creative life- 
energy as represented by Shri Ramachandra, Shri Krishna, Vyasa, 
Buddha, and Mahavira have expsessed themselves in modern times 
in the life of Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, and Swami Vivckananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning passion for 
change; not to retain a form or attitude which in the light of modern 
times can be replaced by another form or attitude which is a truer 
and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya Vidya; and 
to capture the spirit afresh for each generation to present it to the 
world. 
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GENERAL EDITOR'S PREFACE 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series 
of books which, if read, would serve the purpose of pro¬ 
viding higher education. Particular emphasis, however, 
was to be put on such literature as revealed the deeper 
impulsions of India. As a first step, it was decided to 
bring out in English 100 books, 50 of which were to be 
taken in hand almost at once. Each book was to contain 
from 200 to 250 pages and was to be priced at Rs. 1-12-0, 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian lan¬ 
guages : Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu; 
Kannada and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the resus¬ 
citation of its fundamental values in their pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the lines of his own temperament 
and capacities; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
and social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order; we seek the creative 
art of life, by the alchemy of which human limitations are 
progressively transmuted, so that man may become the 
instrument of God, and is able to see Him in all and all 
in Him, 
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The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing would 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and aspiration 
which such books can teach. 

In this series, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be published in a form easily accessible 
to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if they 
illustrate the principles we stand for, will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appre¬ 
ciate currents of world thought, as also the movements of 
the mind in India, which, though they flow through 
different linguistic channels, have a common urge and 
aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University's first venture is the 
Mahabharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a sec¬ 
tion of it; the Gita by II. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist 
and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was pro¬ 
claimed of the Mahabharata: “What is not in it, is no¬ 
where". After twenty-five centuries, we can use the same 
words about it. He who knows it not, knows not the 
heights and depths of the soul; he misses the trials and 
tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing 
a code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, 
and speculative thought on human problems that is hard 
to rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Gita, which 
is, as the world is beginning to find out, the noblest of 
scriptures and the grandest of sagas in which the climax 
is reached in the wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh 
Canto. 
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Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture I am convinced, will one day reconoile the 
disorders of modern life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 

I, Queen Victoku. Road, 

New Delhi: K. M. MUNSHI 

3rd October 195b 



PUBLISHERS 1 NOTE 

It was on May 16,1952 that the first of Shri K. M. Munshi’s 
KULAPATFS LETTERS appeared. These were ori¬ 
ginally intended as a form of home-chat for the members, 
staff and students of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and its 
allied institutions, but the letters grew in popularity 
because of their transparent sincerity and brilliant expo¬ 
sition. While in conveying their message to the young 
they seemed to indicate a new path, they offered a 
concrete objective, a goal to strive for, and encouraged 
man’s faith in his aspirations. As a result, the letters 
began to enjoy an enviable coverage being relayed 
throughout India by a network of newspapers and 
magazines. 

The author has been most catholic in his choice of 
subjects; his style glistens and varies with every theme; 
on the whole he presents a moving panorama of India as it 
is today. From “The Metropolis of Mangoes” to “Auro- 
bindo Ashram” and “India’s Best Horse” to “Gujarat 
University”, Shri Munshi has been able to pick out lessons 
for India’s youth. History and topography, food and 
economics, Vedas and civics—all receive deft treatment at 
his experienced hands, and the entire work bears the 
unmistakable impress of the man who has made an eminent 
success of his life. 

There have been requests for back issues and collected 
volumes of KIJLAPATI’S LETTERS from numerous 
readers. Partly with a view to satisfying this demand but 
mainly to benefit the vast circle of Book University 
readers, the Publishers have brought together the first 
twenty-eight issues of KULAPATI’S LETTERS with 
their supplements in a convenient form in this volume 
under the title “Janu’s Death & Other Kulapati’s Letters”. 

To facilitate easy reference a comprehensive index has 
been added. 
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JANU’S DEATH 


My Young Friend, 


‘Bhavan”, Bombay, 
May 16, 1952. 


This is the first of the letters which 1 have promised 
to write to you. 

I leave for Uttar Pradesh on May 31, and barring 
accidents, will be away for a long time. It will not, there¬ 
fore, be possible for me to come to Bombay or Delhi ex¬ 
cept on special occasions; still less will 1 be able to resume 
my personal contact with friends associated with the Bha- 
van and other allied institutions. I have had, for years, 
direct contact with the students whom I love to call mine; 
this also will now be denied to me. 

God has willed that I should be born in a State where¬ 
from have flowed the fountain springs of that Culture 
which the Bhavan seeks to reintegrate, but nevertheless 
I will now be away from it. It has therefore been decided 
that I should pay the penalty for my absence by writing 
a fortnightly letter in which I could share my thoughts 
on life, literature and culture with my colleagues, stu¬ 
dents and friends. 

Hence this letter—the first of the series of “Kula- 
pati’s Letters”; letters of one whom the Bhavan’s con¬ 
stitution calls Kulapati—not President, as the English- 
loving Bombay friends call me. The name should perhaps 
prove a good tonic for me too; it will stimulate in me a 
wider sense of collective consciousness, inclusive of not 
only my colleagues and students of the Bhavan but also 
those labouring in the same field. Perhaps among those 
thousands of students in the universities of Uttar Pra- 

K.L.—1 
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desh whose Chancellor I hope to be, there may be some 
young: friend—*r*T —who will also 

come to look upon me with the same regard as do my 
young friends of the Bhavan and its allied institutions. 

I am purposely going to write these letters to young 
friends; for, none who feels old will have any interest 

in what. I have to say, and none who feels young need 

call himself old simply because the calendar tells him so. 
To those who disagree with me, I offer the following from 
an unknown author: 

“Youth is not a time of life. It is a state of 

mind. It is a test of the will, a quality of the ima¬ 

gination, a vigour of the emotions, a predominance 
of courage over timidity, of the appetite for adven¬ 
ture over love of ease. 

“Nobody grows old merely by existing for a 
number of years. People only grow’ old, when they 
desert their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to 
give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, 
self-distrust, fear and despair—these are the fast¬ 
working equivalents of the long, long years that bow 
the head and turn the growing spirit back to dust.” 

“ Whether he be 70 or 16, there is in every be¬ 
ing’s heart, a love of wonder, a sweet amazement at 
the stars and star-like things and thoughts, an 
undaunted challenge of events, an unfailing child¬ 
like appetite for ‘What Next?’ 

“You are as young as your faith, as old as your 
doubt, as young as your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear, as young as your hope, as old as your despair. 
So long as your heart is open to messages of beauty, 
cheer, courage, grandeur and power from the earth, 
from man and from the infinite, then so long you are 
young. 
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“When all doors are closed, and the central places 
of your heart are covered with the snows of pessi¬ 
mism and the ice of cynicism, then, and only then, are 
you grown old indeed, and may God have mercy on 
your soul*’’ 

Will you kindly hang up this quotation by your bed¬ 
side to be read first thing in the morning? 

II 

Yesterday ended the last ten weeks of my ministerial 
term, counting from February 28. When, on September 
10, 1951, I decided not to stand for election to Parlia¬ 
ment but to devote some time to literature and culture 
which I could not do as an active minister, I fixed Febru¬ 
ary 28, 1952, as the date on which I should give up my 
ministerial tenure. This was so that I could fix a time¬ 
table to include all the ministerial activities I had plan¬ 
ned. When on February 28, I began my extended term, 

I began other official activities. Equally, by slow degrees 
I began to divert the creative springs of my life from 
the whirlpool of ministerial life in which for twenty-four 
months I had tried to keep my head above water, and to 
keep a record of all I did and felt. 

From August last I slightly changed my outlook on 
life. On September 10, I felt my mandate to be: “Thou 
shalt seek no fresh duty; neither shalt thou shirk duty 
if it comes.” Throughout these months, therefore, I was 
looking forward to living in your midst onee again. I 
dreamt of participating in the Bhavan’s activities, join¬ 
ing in our daily prayers, revising my works and complet¬ 
ing my memoirs; and of course going to court just to keep 
my mind a little alert and my purse a little full. But 
God willed otherwise. 

On May 1, 1952, I met Panditji. I do not like to call 
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him Jawaharlal as he would like everyone to do. He was 
Panditji when I first knew him, 35 years ago; I see no 
reason why he should be different now; to use another 
name for him would just kill for me the image of that 
young man of striking beauty and vibrant ideals, as he 
was when he was one of the General Secretaries of the 
Home Rule League and I was one of the Secretaries of its 
Bombay Branch. 

Panditji askd me to accept a Governorship. I felt 
unreconciled to the idea; my temperamental limitations 
and commitments both forbade my acceptance. I con¬ 
sulted Mummy—your Vice-President, I mean—who was 
emphatic that I should take it; and so was Rajendra Babu. 
The wishes of the national leader who bears so heavy a 
burden are not to be lightly rejected. In humble prayer 
I sought guidance; it came; and I wrote to Panditji “I 
will abide by your wishes/’ 

But during those twenty odd hours the Bhavan was 
constantly in my mind. How could I get away from it? 
At 65 I had no right to neglect the great cause for which, 
in a very humble way, it stood. I prayed in darkness, 
but then the light came. I was to go to Uttar Pradesh, 
of this I had never dreamt, for several apparently valid 
reasons. This unexpected assignment threw a clear light 
on what was demanded of me. 

In Uttar Pradesh, Pantji, one of the best of my che¬ 
rished friends, led a harmonious team of ministers—some 
of whom were also close friends. Prom this State had 
come Motilalji, Malaviyaji, Panditji and Tandonji whom 
J knew and had* known so well. There were few basic 
weaknesses; administratively it was efficient, politically it 
was solid. Lucknow was a city of culture, poetry .and 
music. The several universities would claim me as their 
Chancellor. Uttar Pradesh was the home of learning, of 
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Sanskrit and Hindi. The land of the Ganga and the 
Jumna with their hallowed banks, had wonderful associa¬ 
tions for me. There was Ayodhya and Mathura where 
God Himself had descended in life. Prayag was there, 
the gateway to the land of pitris; and Kashi the oldest 
seat of learning in the worlds history. There Nandadevi 
and Parashram reared their mighty peaks of silvery snow; 
and Kashi Vishveshwar and Badri-Kedareshwar sat en¬ 
throned holding sway over innumerable hearts in count¬ 
less ages. Once it had included Aryavarta with its throb¬ 
bing heart of the Naimisha forest, wherefrom had flowed 
all that was great and noble and true in the aspiration 
of man. And there was the Himalaya too, devatatma — 
of the Divine Soul—the supreme Lord of mountains! 

Ill 

I write this letter, however, under the heavy shadow 
of a personal bereavement. This morning at 3-30 a.m. 
Janu died in the K.E.M. Hospital, and part of me is shat¬ 
tered. 

On the morning of May 14, 1952, we started together 
from Delhi. He was travelling with his wife and child in 
the servants’ compartment, looking forward to having 
control of the Governor’s House at Lucknow. Through¬ 
out the day he came to me at the principal stations to see 
that I wanted for nothing. 

Yesterday morning at 7 a.m. I woke up as the Frontier 
Mail was steaming into Palghar station. As the train 
stopped, Janu came in, he brought the tea tray, and laid 
out my clothes with his usual meticulous care. I heard 
the whistle blowing and told him to get back to his com¬ 
partment. He left saying “I will come back at Dadar”. 
These words ring clearly in my ears even now, they haunt 
me. 
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Three minutes went by. The train started and sud¬ 
denly halted. I had just started to sip my tea when some¬ 
one knocked furiously at the door. I opened it; the waiter 
from the Restaurant Car was there 4 ‘Your servant is dead 
—crushed under the train ’ he said. 

I jumped out of the train and hurried to where a 
small crowd had gathered. I saw Janu’s wife beating her 
hand against her head. I saw him lying on the ground 
one leg caught up in the frame-work of a wheel. The* 
foot of the other leg lay nearly, cut off drenched in blood. 
Ilis body lay bruised under the train, his head on the gra¬ 
vel. He was unconscious. Blood was oozing from his 
mouth and his breath came heavily, in spasms. 

I saw Prof. Dua looking out from her compartment. 
I asked her to go to Janu’s wife and not to let her come 
out. Then the crowd came and the police, the station 
officers and the conductor. The leg which was caught 
in the wheel could not be drawn out of the frame-work. 
The train could not be moved back for fear it might crush: 
him completely. Soon Dr. Rao, R.M.O. of the Bhatia 
Hospital, who was travelling in the train, came up. With 
difficulty the leg was detached from the wheel and Janu— 
or rather what was left of him—was taken by the doctor 
to an empty compartment. 

I said a few comforting words to Janu's wife, asked 
Prof. Dua to keep her company, and returned to my com¬ 
partment where I sat down with a dull pain in me. I felt 
dazed, as if one of my limbs had been chopped off. 

After leaving me, Janu had gone back into his com¬ 
partment. His child was crying, wanted its tea, so he 
got down again on the platform, bought two glasses of 
tea, rushed back to the train which was then already in 
motion, and handed one to his wife. The train gathered 
speed; with one hand he clung to the handle, the glass in 
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the other. One of his legs, which happened to be dangl¬ 
ing, was at once caught in the wheel. He lost his hold, 
fell down, was dragged by the leg, till shouting passen¬ 
gers had the train stopped. The whole thing took less 
than three minutes. 

«Tanu came to me eighteen years ago—a Ratnagiri 
village boy of 22, just a raw domestic servant. Since our 
marriage Mummy has always wanted to share all of my 
life with its varied activities and to carve out a career 
for herself; but she would leave no wifely or motherly 
duty undone, and therefore evolved a scheme of elabo¬ 
rate delegation of unessential duties. She delegated to 
an intelligent servant those daily little cares without 
which my none too strong constitution could not stand 
the strain of my breathless activities. 

Of such servants Janu was the prince. He grew into 
my life, became an integral part of myself. There was 
not a service which he did not anticipate and render for 
me. From the tooth brush in the morning to the tooth 
powder at night, he saw to it that everything was there; 
shaving tackle, clothes, food, drink, at the appointed hour, 
and in the maimer required. He knew the prescriptions 
for all the drugs I took. He carried with him a miniature 
dispensary; anything wrong with me and out would come 
the appropriate remedy. He moved silently, noiselessly, 
unobtrusively; spoke but little, never had any grievance 
and was never guilty of a lapse. Due to his care I lived 
in a magic world where everything I wanted sprang to 
my aid, ready for use. 

Later Mummy trained him in the duties of a butler 
and he became one. He was something more—very much 
more than Jeeves. Nothing was more foreign to him than 
the pompous aggressiveness of Wodehouse’s famous crea¬ 
tion. He got my clothes and shoes made. He purchased 
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things. He replenished stocks whenever they were ex¬ 
hausted. I never knew how it was done. He kept the 
accounts of the household and rendered them to Mummy 
whenever she demanded them. For the best part of two 
decades she rarely had to find fault with them. 

Guests came and lived with us: morning, noon and 
sometimes even at night., friends would come; in our in¬ 
formal way we would offer them tea or lunch or dinner. 
Janu looked after them all; we had only to tell him. All 
the large parties I gave in Bombay, Secunderabad and 
Delhi, were managed by Janu with a magician’s wand. 
Whenever necessary he stepped into the kitchen and pre¬ 
pared exactly what we wanted, or taught the professional 
cook how to do it. 

Then he added another role to his repertoire, that of 
office boy. He became an adept at it. Often when my 
office boy was absent he received and delivered briefs. He 
came to the Court and distributed brief bags in the appro¬ 
priate courts. lie received and banked cheques. He ac¬ 
companied me whenever I went on professional visits out¬ 
side Bombay. On some occasions he sewed up heavy wads 
of currency notes, which I had earned as my fees, on his 
body, lest they might be lost on the return journey. 

During our absence in jail he had looked after our 
children and to them he was a member of the family. 

When Janu heard of my new assignment he was just 
getting ready to pack up my things. He changed his 
plans: packed things for Bombay as well as for Lucknow. 
He also received instructions from Mummy on how to 
arrange things at Lucknow. 

“I will have so many men under me at Lucknow, I 
will have some leisure.” he told his wife. But it was 
not to be. 

He was my invariable companion when I travelled 
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as Home Minister in 1937-39, and when I toured the coun¬ 
try during my Akhand Hindustan campaign in 1942. He 
was with me at times when my life was in danger; in 
Lahore, when I helped Bakshiji and Chhoturam to frus¬ 
trate Jinn ah’s attempts to sabotage the Union Ministry; 
in Hyderabad, where I became the declared enemy of the 
Razakars; also in ‘ * Lake View” where I was almost a pri¬ 
soner with about 30 Razakar soldiers with fixed bayonets 
to keep ‘ guard 9 over me, each of whom would gladly have 
riddled me with bullets. On such occasions he never hesi¬ 
tated to share the danger witli me. 

He learnt to read and write Marathi, then Gujarati 
and later English. He read newspapers during his leisure 
and was always happy when something about me was re¬ 
ported. 

In 1940 1 was taken seriously ill and released from 
Yeravda Jail. I passed through a severe illness in 1948 
on my return from Hyderabad. Janu was there every 
hour of the day and half the night by my bed-side, often 
helping the nurse to handle me. 

For twenty months he presided, in a sense over No. 1, 
Queen Victoria Road, keeping accounts, ‘butlering’ the 
house, looking after me, the guests and the parties; his 
wife was there too—a woman of extremely well-bred man¬ 
ners, so was their little son. The tiny boy came most 
mornings and saluted me with bis hands folded. 

Janu was looked up to by my personal staff as the 
pivot of the residence. He spoke little; he did things; 
and to me he dedicated his waking thoughts. Even his 
last thoughts were dedicated to me; to the last detail, he 
offered his last service. His words when he left me were 
“I will come back at Dadar”. Alas! At Dadar, I hand¬ 
ed over his battered and unconscious body to the ambu¬ 
lance of the K.E.M. Hospital. 
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At Bombay Central a crowd of friends came to wel¬ 
come me, but I was in no mood to be happy at meeting 
them. I put JaniTs wife and child in Lata’s charge and 
came home, heavy at heart. 

I saw him again at the hospital at noon, unconscious, 
bandaged, hard-breathing and oxygen-fed. I knew he 
was leaving me. 

This morning lie died in the hospital. I attended his 
funeral. In the burning ground I bade him good-bye with 
folded hands. 

He was more than a son to me. In some earlier birth 
he had wanted to serve me, but died, his love unfulfilled. 
So in this birth he came, he served, and then left, and also 
left me with a sense of irreparable loss. "Whatever I do 
now tilings look different, for his careful touch is no longer 
there. Our comraderie of eighteen long years, our un¬ 
spoken sense of identity in those things of life, which 
though small are indispensable, are gone. In my journey 
in the future I will feel that I am without my staff, which 
was Janu. 

But perhaps there is a deeper meaning in this sudden 
loss. Perhaps it* is a command to unwind the chain of 
many needs. Mummy and I have to begin again from 
where Janu took over the eare of these things. The per¬ 
sonal burden of Mummy, your Vice-President, will be 
heavier. Janu may be replaced by substitutes but her 
anxiety over my health will grow. 

IV 

For us one stage of life is closed and another is open¬ 
ed. This is, perhaps, as it should be. For the country 
also a new age began on May 13, when Rajen Babu was 
sworn in as President. 

In 1884 the Age of the Congress began; a focus of 
national resistance to foreign rule came into being. In 
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1904 its first period ended; militant Indian Nationalism 
was born out of the conflict which followed the Partition 
of Bengal. In 1919 the second period—the Gandhian Era 
—began. It reached its zenith in 1942 with the Quit India 
Movement. In 1947 it came to fruition when India became 
free aud the"third period began. 

Then Gandhiji died. Ilis hierarchy, however, held 
together, wielding unquestioned sway over the country. 
Pamlitji, Sardar, Rajendra Rabu, Rajaji and Maulana—a 
kind of syndicate—led a compact and tried group of 
workers who controlled the political life of the country, 
and ruled the legislatures as well as the Assembly which 
was first the Constituent Assembly, and later, the provi¬ 
sional Parliament. 

The rule of this hierarchy was shattered by Pamlitji’s 
shock treatment. The elections which he dominated, left 
him the political master of India, uncontrolled except by 
his idealism, his sense of fairness and his sensitiveness to 
opposing views. 

The new age began at 9 a.m. on the 13th, when 
Rajendra Babu was sworn in as the President of the 
Nation, organised for the first time into a constitutional 
democratic government based oil adult franchise. We are 
now squarely faced not by the Communist Party of India, 
but in fact a secret, well-drilled organization, armed with 
highly perfected psychological weapons and pledged to 
untruth and violence; a society with everchanging out¬ 
ward facets; and with inalienable affiliations to a foreign 
organisation. A struggle has begun between the Nation, 
its past and present, and all that for which Gandhiji stood 
and India stands and an international movement which 
denies them all. 

The New Age however begins with the greatest 
Gandhian alive—Rajendra Babu—installed as the symbol 
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of India’s freedom and power,* and with Panditji wield¬ 
ing the power which Gandhiji built, following policies 
inspired by his traditions adjusted in the light of modern 
political necessities. 

Bajendra Babu brings to the Presidential office years 
of self-effacing service, transparent honesty, the power to 
evoke confidence and moral dignity. He looks mildness 
itself; he has however the strength of the morally irresis¬ 
tible. He is deeply religious, and his outlook finds an 
echo in the hearts of millions of Indians all of whom are 
deeply religious. 

The Government under Panditji tends to be more rea¬ 
listic with experience. This is as it should be. Politicians 
cannot and should not speak the language of the saints; 
for, theirs is to walk in the footsteps of statesmen; the best 
that they can do is to keep alive the inspirations provided 
in the lives of the saints. 

Vande Mataram. 


II 

OUR COLLEGE 

Raj Bhavan: Lucknow, 
June 2, 1952. 

The last fortnight has been a holiday for me during 
which I forgot all about Food and Agriculture. The utter¬ 
ances of Deshmubh and Kidwai on food subsidies came 
to me only as echoes from a former birth. I also got 
through a couple of Thorne Smiths. Nothing is so exhila¬ 
rating as these fantastic novels. Sometimes I was driven 
to laugh uproariously in the solitude of my room; possibly 
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my little grandson thought I was getting ready for the 
lunatic asylum. Of course, these novels have not the 
perennial freshness of Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” 
or the “Adventures of Baron Munchausen”. 

During this fortnight, there has been an avalanche 
of congratulatory functions. Quite a few gardens were 
robbed to secure garlands for us. The other day when 
we were given a send-off at the Victoria Terminus, we 
were smothered by affectionate greetings, and also literal¬ 
ly, under flowers. 

There are a few friends, who were shocked that I 
should have accepted a Governorship; they thought 1 
should have rejected it. I did not seek election, and there¬ 
fore, put myself out of the field of Ministers. I was not 
returning full-time to the Bar. I wanted some lime to 
myself; to be myself, to write what I liked, to serve some 
causes dear to me, but all this made no difference to these 
friends. That in Uttar Pradesh, I would have leisure, 
literary and academic contacts and time to “be” rather 
than to “do”—a thing which I have longed for since the 
Kosaui days of 1941—had no meaning for them. 1 should, 
they contend, have rejected this Governorship. 

According to these friends, my interview with the 
Prime Minister should have been on some such lines as 
these: 

P.M. asks me whether I will be a Governor. I grow 
stern,* slowly I rise from my chair, solemnly 1 fix him 
with a stony glare. “Panditji,” I reply, “you offer a 
Governorship? To met And that too a Governorshipt I 
reject, I reject, I reject.” I should then stand more or 
less like the self-righteous Vishwamitra in Ravi Varma’s 
famous painting, rejecting the new-born Shakuntala when 
she was presented to him by Menaka. 

I am sure these friends of mine would have been happy 
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if they could have conjured up some such scene; then I 
might have risen in their esteem. Why should it be so? 
Because the Indian mind loves rejection for its own sake. 
We have a sneaking fondness for negation; at any rate, 
in others, if not in ourselves. In that rejection of life we 
find something intrinsically noble, something to be ad¬ 
mired and respected for itself. 

The basic idea underlying our culture is to live the 
life of the Spirit, to reach God in this life. Curiously 
enough, we attain this not by a positive outlook, but by 
a series of expanding negations. If I refuse to earn my 
bread and live on the generosity of others, I am a sadliu, 
33 per cent a god. If I reject my wife and live surround¬ 
ed by devotees of both sexes, I am a tyagi, 66 per cent 
divine. If one fine morning, However, I throw away the 
last shred of the clothes I wear, 1 attain godhood, 100 per 
cent, and the devout of the earth will then fall prostrate 
before me. By sheer negation, I am believed to have at¬ 
tained positive realisation. 

This provides a psychological hindrance in the appre¬ 
ciating of our culture. Wo cannot conceive of God-mind- 
edness, unless the garb of asceticism is there, and if once 
the garb is there, we assume the godly mind. 

God-mindedness, however, is a positive quality. It 
accepts, upholds and finally transforms life by a faith 
which affirms. Hari must be made to reside in the heart. 
In the beautiful words of the Bhagavat: 

Never doth my speech go forth in vain; 

Nor doth my mind towards untruth lean; 

Nor do my powers lapse in unrighteous ways— 

So long as, with earnest longing, 

I bear Hari in my heart. 

So, yesterday we came to Lucknow and had a warm 
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welcome given to us. The weather, however, was warmer 
still; in fact, it was gruelling hot. 

This morning I was sworn in as Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh. I met Pantji and the other Ministers, several 
Judges, many Members of the Assembly and Council. 
Some ladies who came to the ceremony vehemently pro¬ 
tested because Mummy had not been given a seat with me 
oil the dais when I was sworn in. To make the wife of 
the Governor sit with the audience was to them a violation 
of the constitutional right of equality! 

II 

The Bliavan has been in my mind all the time; and 
so also has been the llansraj Morarji Public School and 
the Anand Institute of Agriculture; particularly, my boys 
in these institutions, whom I will miss so much. I wish 
I could be present when the Bhavan’s College opens, but 
as you know, that cannot be. 

We now have a new Principal. Principal Bhushan, 
whose death we all mourn, is no longer with us. He was 
a tower of strength. Personally, he was to me like a son; 
and his death has robbed us of one of the promising young 
men who constituted the steel frame of the Bhavan. 

The College is, however, in the safe hands of Prin¬ 
cipal Correia-Afonso. He is a principal of tried expe¬ 
rience and one of the best professors of English in India. 
Professor H. D. Velankar, a great scholar in Sanskrit is 
w r ith us now as Joint Director of the Bhavan. With these 
new additions, and assisted by our old professors, we can 
now look forward to an atmosphere in which the objects for 
which the Bhavan stands can more easily be fulfilled. 

I want all of you, old and young, to remember that 
the Bhavan is not only an educational institution; its aim 
is to be a home of learning, to reintegrate our culture, to 
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be an active centre, no matter how small, of that wide 
movement for the transformation of values which is 
sweeping over the country. 

All the colleges in the country, and ours in particular, 
must throb in rhythm with this movement. This will 
depend largely upon our teachers. The first test is: do 
our teachers of the Bhavan and its allied institutions feel 
that they have a mission? So far, most of them are united 
in their loyalty to the paymaster, the Bhavan, in their 
respect for me, and in their passive acquiescence in our 
objects. But have they become a compact band of mis¬ 
sionaries striving to transform life in terms of our objects? 

I am now away from you. 1 will not be there except 
at long intervals. Can my friends, the teachers, rise above 
the difficulties and sordidness of life? Can some of you, 
at any rate, lead a life dedicated to the work of transform¬ 
ing the values of the students in your charge? If even 
our teachers cannot do this, our efforts will be all in vain. 
If you are one of those who can do so, you will be able 
to serve the Bhavan, reintegrate our culture and give 
the country a faith in its destiny. 

I look upon a college as a living organism. To me 
it has a soul which creates the atmosphere of purpose, 
idealism and discipline. It has a collective consciousness. 
The teachers are the brain cells, there are active and 
passive cells in the organism, too, these are its energetic 
and lethargic students. 

The atmosphere of a college is created by the harmony 
and purpose which inspire its teachers. Rivalries, dis¬ 
trust and partisanship have sometimes marred the har¬ 
mony of our colleges, as of many similar institutions. The 
Science Department, having as a rule more students, con- 
aiders itself a separate unit and its teachers form a kind 
of trade-union pledged to resist the Arts side. The 
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teachers sometimes form groups and try to put each other 
in the wrong; sometimes they even rush to the Press to 
•criticise their rivals, naturally the atmosphere becomes 
demoralised. 

Such rivalries exist in many colleges, and they are 
all wrong. The life of a college is sustained as much by 
discipline amongst students as by mutual respect between 
the teachers, and of this discipline and mutual respect, 
the Principal is the pivot, just as the Kulapati and Upa- 
kulapatis are the pivots of our whole Bhavan or any 
University. 

A home of learning is not a political club; nor a trade 
union; nor a floating assemblage of heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments. It is first and foremost a nursery, where courtesy 
and mutual respect between teacher and teacher, between 
teacher and pupil, and between pupil and pupil is learnt. 
This is sometimes forgotten in many colleges. 

I have been pained beyond description whenever I 
have visited our College campus and found some students 
just staring at me. They have not been taught how to 
greet anyone. They do not know how to do namaskar to 
teachers, elders, and visitors, no wonder, the boys are 
raw. The old homes, with their correct manners, are 
breaking up; many homes, which send their boys up to 
college, know little of them. The teachers scarcely greet 
each other when they meet in the moaning. They do not 
even bother to greet the boys in some affectionate man¬ 
ner when entering or leaving the class-room. How can 
we expect the poor boys to grow into men of culture? 

There is a stupid belief prevalent in our younger 
generation that good manners or refined courtesy indicate 
lack of spirit. It is the other way about. Good manners 
are the only badge of good breeding and true manliness— 
Manners makyth man,” to quote the noble words of the 
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motto of a great English Public School. Gandhiji the 
architect of our Independence, was the embodiment of 
perfect maimers and so is the President of our Republic; 
and so, to my knowledge, were many of those who have 
made India what she is today. In your future life you will 
be judged by your manners alone ; by the dignity with 
which you carry yourself and the dignity which you res¬ 
pect in others; and by your graceful speech: in short, by 
beauty expressed through the medium of behaviour. 

With the objects of the Bliavan before us, our College 
must develop an atmosphere in which a new tradition can 
be established. Our students should acquire faith in 
human dignity, in our cultural heritage, in the mission 
of our motherland and in God. 

Our education is defeating its own object; it imparts 
only information and skill; it does not teach humility 
and faith in the dignity and purpose of life. Our edu¬ 
cation is tending more and more to be informative; it is 
progressively ceasing to be formative. In order to deve¬ 
lop the formative side, our teachers and students should 
acquire familiarity with the masterpieces of the world. 
They should frequently exchange views on beautiful things 
in little groups and debating societies. They should 
develop a team spirit, in clubs, in athletic games and in 
the playground. They should, above all, undertake col¬ 
lective activities to transform the spirit, the mind and the 
body of the College. 

As regards the spirit, I would like more and more 
boys to take to the Gita examination. This year, we have 
decided to present a copy of the Bhavan’s Book University 
edition of the Mahabharata to every student. You must 
not forget that the Mahabharata is the immortal book of 
life; there is nothing in life which it will not ennoble and 
strengthen. This interesting little summary has been 
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made by no less a person than Rajaji, the sage among the 
elder politicians. 

I hope our professors in Sanskrit and Indian 
Languages will also revive the Gita classes; there were 
at one time Sadhana classes too. I wonder whether any 
of our teachers are interested in the development of the 
Spirit; or is the world too much with every one of them? 

The workers, teachers and students of the Bhavan 
must undertake the transformation of it s physical body, 
the Campus and the buildings. We need not all be railway 
passengers using the Bhavan as a waiting-room—to halt 
there awhile and leave it worse than it was before. Col¬ 
lective activity by teachers and students to improve and 
embellish the Campus will have the magic quality of creat¬ 
ing an inspiring atmosphere. Some months ago, I read 
that in Germany, after the devastations of World War II 
the teachers and students of a whole university rebuilt the 
campus. 

I have therefore asked Professor Pandurangi to orga¬ 
nize a land army squad for our College. We are also going 
to celebrate Vann M allot so v on and from July 1 on a 
large scale. I trust all our teachers and students will dig 
pits, plant trees, water them and look after them. You 
do not know how proud you will all feel in after-life, 
when you revisit the College, find the tree you planted 
flourishing and point it out to your sons. 

We propose to set up a temple in the College Campus. 
Nothing could create a finer atmosphere than some wor¬ 
kers, teachers and students pledging themselves to build 
the temple with their own hands. No doubt we shall need 
expert guidance, and the building may take longer 
in inexperienced hands, but it will be a proud day for 
our College when we can claim that a shrine, the symbol 
of the Spirit, was built in our College, not by hired labour, 
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but by the voluntary love and service of its workers, 
teachers and students. If I were there, I would begin it 
myself. I wonder whether some of you will rise to the 
expectations I have of you. 

If I had my way, I would have taught all India 
a lesson by building our new college building with our 
own hands. That would be translating the “Gospel of 
the Dirty IIand ,, into action. 


Ill 

INDIA’S BEST HORSE, 1952 

Raj Bhavan: Naim Tal, 
June 17, 1952. 

We are now at Naini Tal, one of the finest of Hima¬ 
layan hill stations; this is our first visit since 1941. Two 
things of importance happened to me then. At Kausani 
nearby, I discovered that to *be 7 was better than to ‘do 7 . 
The diary notes relating that discovery, under the 
reading The Bhagavadgita : An Approach are now in¬ 
cluded in the Sparks From The Anvil (Book University). 
Prom here I also wrote that momentous letter to Gandhiji 
on the ‘Pakistan Riots’ which were then being staged at 
Dacca and Ahmedabad—a letter which ultimately led to 
my resignation from the Congress and the beginning of 
the Akhand Hindustan tour, opening a new chapter in 
my life. 

The Government House at Naini Tal is one of the 
finest houses in India; a patriotic UPian, with legitimate 
pride, described it as “the finest house in Asia”; though, 
as a home, I would say that the Maharaja of Indore’s pre¬ 
sent residence is perhaps the most exquisite. Everything 
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at Government House is well appointed: the lay-out, ac¬ 
commodation, rooms, furniture, and decoration: there 
is nothing showy, nothing cheap. The grounds are a 
poem in trees, flowers and avenues. There are golf-links, 
a tennis court, squash court, badminton-court, a billiard- 
room and a ball-room: for all of which amenities I am 
completely unfitted. From its heights—in Bombay we call 
them “points”—we have wonderful views of the valleys 
and the peaks beyond. 

Living in a Government House like this is a strange 
experience for me. The household runs like clock-work; 
it is in “apple-pie” order as Ilomi Mody proudly told me. 
The well-regulated time-table is already licking my habits 
into shape; but in spite of my best efforts, I am not very 
sure how long the “apple-pie” order will remain intact. 
1 have banished drinks and restricted the meat course to 
the minimum. Yesterday we invited the Harijan mem¬ 
bers of the lower staff to join us in the ball-room and sing 
bhajans. The classical part of their music was rich. 

I do not know what the shades of departed British 
Governors think of all this, but I almost hear the sighs 
of some of the ancient domestics who have served under 
quite half-a-dozen of them: “The ‘Lat Sahib’ in dhoti , 
the dinner table without wine and untouchables in the 
ball-room! What are we coming to?” 

The first day we walked through the Mall, crowds 
were waiting to see what the new Governor and his lady 
were like. For, don’t forget that to the domestics here, 
Mummy is the “Lady Sahib,” a name which does not come 
easily to my lips. I had my gubernatorial reception, too, 
the first of its kind. I spoke in Hindi and English and 
felt as if I were in a dream. The questions which trouble 
me are: what can I do to make these people feel that 1 
am one of them, and how shall I best serve them? 
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By the way, the last British Governor of this State 
was a problem in human nature. When he left on August 
14, 1947, he had ail the beautiful flower beds of Hydran¬ 
geas demolished in Naim Tal, and a lovely marble monu¬ 
ment which stood in the gardens at Lucknow dismantled. 
His native successors were, according to him, not good 
enough to receive such a lovely heritage. Sarojini Devi 
restored the flower beds. Mody collected the marble pieces 
from the godown and set up the monument.; and now I 
am trying to have it placed centrally to give an artistic 
touch to the gardens. 


II 

The last ten weeks of my Ministerial career, beginning 
on March 1, were very interesting. When on September 
10,1951, an inner urge imposed upon me, in spite of myself, 
the decision not to seek fresh duty by standing for parlia¬ 
mentary election, I had tentatively fixed February 28 as 
the last day of my tenure—so as on March 1,1 sped to Bom¬ 
bay in a plane, I looked back on the preceding six months. 
I felt a new sense of freedom and thought of many new 
experiences: the unfamiliar calmness which had descended 
upon me: the detachment from happenings in Delhi; the 
tiring incoming waves of a wider consciousness; the new 
outlook which I had developed at Chakrata, Dev Ban and 
Srinagar. Some day I will tell you all about them. But 
as I flew to Bombay, I felt as if the coils of my egoistic self 
were being loosened, if not unwound. 

On arriving in Bombay, we went to lunch at the 
Western India Turf Club. From my earliest days I have 
loved the horse; I could not envisage a man as really ma¬ 
jestic unless he was bestriding a powerful horse. I once 
humorously described my equine love as follows: 
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“The horse—another subject of animal husbandry 
of which 1 have some little knowledge—has been for me 
a very disappointing animal. When, as a boy, I sat 
alone in an empty carriage which my father kept, 
dreaming of grandeur, my only companion was the 
horse in the stable. I told him my dreams; and, in the 
manner of the worldly-wise, he snorted in contempt. 
When I rode him in the golden garments of a bride¬ 
groom in 1901, the wretched thing walked so slowly 
in the procession which passed through half our town, 
that he prevented me from meeting my bride for over 
four hours. Thirty years ago, whenever I tried to woo 
him and ride him, he would never let me sit in the 
saddle. I had to clutch it and risk a severe back-ache. 

I recall my days of poverty, when I yearned to 
possess a fine coach and two prancing steeds; but, 
alas, by the time money came, the horse had given me 
the slip and I had to buy the rattling tin-can, which 
yon glorify by the name of a motor-car.” 

In 1938, as Home Minister in Bombay, I gave to the 
Indian horse his rightful place in the country. 1 reor¬ 
ganized the Turf Club. The membership became predomin¬ 
antly Indian; the Indian horse and jockey came into their 
own; a horse-breeding industry, valued at five erores, came 
into existence; the Indian horse began to win foreign races 
and fetched upto Rs. 91,000 in 1952 as against Rs. 3,500 in 
1938; a grateful Truf Club founded an annual event, the 
Munshi Cup Race, which we now came to attend. 

As Central Minister of Agriculture, I had felt unhappy 
that I could do nothing for the horse. Under the Con¬ 
stitution, horse-breeding is as much the concern of the 
Centre as the States; the horse is needed for defence and 
export and to save foreign exchange; it is in one aspect a 
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Central concern. You can easily understand my distress 
therefore when 1 did what I could for the cow, the bull, the 
sheep, the goat, the poultry and the fish, but nothing for 
the poor, dear horse. For, the sword of closure hung over 
the head of the Western India Turf Club. 

When on December 25, 1951, I surveyed the problems 
and the progress of Animal Husbandry in my time, I 
confessed my failure. But I wound up on an optimistic 
note: 

“ Since Vedic times, race-courses have been the 
only cradle of high-stepping horses. Indra himself 
was ajipati, the Lord of the Race Course, but with the 
birth of freedom we entered an age of transition, in 
which, as historical experience shows, the line between 
moral and legal wrong tends to be blurred. At such 
times, schemes for the speedy redemption of human 
weakness by the seemingly easy method of legislative 
coercion find favour with zealous temperaments, and 
racing sometimes becomes an easy prey. It has not, 
therefore, been possible for me to make any organized 
attempt at horse-breeding. 

I feel sad, very sad indeed, that the country has 
neglected the horse in the scheme of general national 
well-being. But my sadness is relieved by the convic¬ 
tion that any attempt at enforcing sinlessness by 
legislative coercion is sure to fail, as it has always done 
in the past. The horse will come into his own; the 
Race Course will flourish fearlessly. A new race of 
horses, like unto the immortal Chctak, the heroic 
companion of the dauntless Rana Pratap, will be 
born in India. The Konarak Horse will be admired 
not only in stone, but in life. Indian poets will sing 
passionate hymns to the new horse as did the Vedic 
Rishis to the divine Dadhikravas: 
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Dadhikravas, fleet-footed and true, 

Flies over liis beloved course like a bird; 
He speeds with strength, 

Swift lie the falcon gliding through the air, 
He speeds on lending new swiftness to each 
step, 

He, Dadhikravas, draws himself together; 

He runs along the winding course; 

With vigour, he overspreads the five-fold 
peoples, 

Like unto the Sun, lighting up the waves. ’ ’ 

Several newspapers splashed this speech on their front 
page. Some Bombay friends were naturally annoyed and 
an obliging friend from Madhya Pradesh raised a consti¬ 
tutional point which, in my opinion, was incorrect; never¬ 
theless 1 had to do my duty by the horse. 

When Mummy accepted the invitation to give away 
the Munshi Cup on March 1, I therefore decided to take 
advantage of the opportunity and give away the “India’s 
Best Horse, 1952” Prize, which as a result of my Prize 
Competition Scheme, had been instituted by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

As the Munshi Cup Race was about to begin, I joined 
Justice Tendolkar in the steward’s car. I also backed a 
horse with a ten-rupee note, the first bet of my life; but it 
drew cheers from a crowd which enjoyed the fun of a Con¬ 
gress Minister getting ready to lose a bet on a horse. Stand¬ 
ing in the car, we raced along-side the Course. In the 
stands, people shouted, clapped their hands, waved hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and jumped up and down in their seats. We had 
a fleeting vision of racing horses: bodies strained; feet fly¬ 
ing; necks outstretched. A moment of tense excitement. 
The race was finished. 
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Mummy duly presented the Munshi Gold Cup to H. H. 
of Kashmir, whose horse had won the Race. Then, Maha- 
rajkumari, adjudged by experts as India’s Best Horse, 
was led in. She was a magnificent animal, with supple 
grace flowing from every muscle. Impatiently, she pranced 
about in high spirits. In my ignorance of race horses, I 
tried to go near her, she, however, eyed me with haughty 
disdain, she was not going to submit to the indignity of my 
approach. So I beat a hasty retreat and retrieved 
my dignity by handing over the Prize to her breeder from 
Bhopal. 

Why do some of us dislike the Race Course which breeds 
such wonderful specimens of life as Maharajkumari? 
Why do we prefer blessedness to beauty or happiness? The 
attitude in most of us which prefers blessedness is the legacy 
of our unhappy past; of mayavada, the view that life is 
an illusion. This has implanted inoral snobbery in our 
sub-conscious. It leads us to assume that moral perfection 
can and must be isolated from the beauty of life. Nothing 
is further from the truth. The Spirit to which all beauty 
and perfection can be traced expresses itself in a two-fold 
way. When the mind is progressively purified by the 
Spirit, it gradually transforms life and matter into things 
of beauty; at the same time, when outer life, animal, social 
or material, is made beautiful, the Spirit makes life beauti¬ 
ful ; when life is made beautiful, the Spirit attains higher 
power. It is one harmonious process. This is what we 
forget. 

There is, however, a limit which race-courses should 
not transcend; they must not become gambling dens. No 
doubt some element of gambling is always implied in 
racing, for the Race Course is a composite product of the 
human instinct which loves hunting and gambling. In this 
matter, as in most others connected with the fundamental 
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weaknesses of human nature, Manu, our immortal law¬ 
giver, has the sanest advice to give: 

c o 

^T: II Manu VII-53. 
Between a bad habit and death, tlie bad habit is 
worse; a person with a bad habit goes down and down, 
while one dead, and without a bad habit, goes to hea¬ 
ven. 

Commenting on this verse, the ‘revered’ Medhatithi, his 
greatest commentator, says:— 

arezRfrs^mr 

3 ^ 3TT^BT i 

By bad habit, Manu means to prohibit the deep 
and frequent addiction to liquor etc., not its consump¬ 
tion in moderation. 

Here comes public opinion, moral education and regulation 
by law. They must see that an indulgence is kept at the 
ishai level, that is, a low level consistent with the needs of 
weakness. 

Ill 

On the following day, March 2, I declared open the 
Bhushan Grove in the Bha van’s College at Andheri. Blni- 
shan deserved this monument; as a strong administrator 
and a first-rate professor of English, he was a veritable 
asset to the Bhavan. So, on this occasion, I referred, among 
other things, to the importance of English in India. 

The way in which our Governments and universities 
are racing against each other to give up English is sad. 
They fail to realise that our unity and progress will both 
be bound up with English for a long time to come; because 
of this failure, educational standards are being lowered 
all over the country. 
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This attitude is an inferiority complex; it is in part 
a remnant of the “Quit India’’ psychology. Though free, 
we have not yet attained the outlook of the free. We can¬ 
not distinguish between our old dislike of foreign rule, 
which no longer exists, and our need of English which is 
no longer a foreign but an Indian language. 

I will continue the story of “My Last Ten Weeks in 
Office”, March 1 to May 14, in further letters. 


IV 

THE FAITH OF FREE INDIA 

Raj Bhavan, Naini Tal, 
July 1, 1952. 

I am getting acclimatised to Government House and 
would not be surprised if, in a few weeks, I come to feel 
that I have been here all my life. Naini Tal was rather 
warm for a few days; but now it is cool and a little foggy, 
too. As a lady remarked at one of our parties, it is ‘cham¬ 
pagne weather’. Not having taken champagne for years, 
it is difficult for me to accept the truth or otherwise of 
this statement. 

Several times a week we go out boating on the Lake. 
We then get a wonderful view of the hills, some 3,000 feet 
high, which almost surrounded the Lake on all sides. The 
green glory of the trees, which conceal the houses on the 
hill sides, is reflected in the waters which always appear 
greenish. When the sun sets, the public lights on the 
roads, which climb up to the high peaks, peep out from 
between the tree-tops; the reflections twinkle back from 
the waters or break into shimmering sparks if a boat 
happens to cross them. 
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When darkness falls, the coloured lights on the hockey 
ground in front are switched on and the reflections in the 
water add a fairy-land touch to the scene, and the rhyth- 
*mic sound of the swift strokes of the boat-man, as he pad¬ 
dles in the water, adds a touch of unreality. If I had my 
way, 1 think I would lay myself down in a floating boat, 
not like the Lady of Shallot to die, but to let the beauty 
sink into me, for at such moments I experience a widened 
consciousness. The walls of my egoistic self vanish and 
I feel the Spirit manifesting itself in Nature, of which 1 
become no more than an insignificant pin-point. 

As our boat glides on, other boats with men, women 
and children pass by. They look like phantom boats occu¬ 
pied by shadowy forms having no real kinship with me. 
It then becomes difficult to establish the wider conscious¬ 
ness so as to embrace them all in spirit. I was oppressed 
by the same feeling when I attended parties in Delhi. I 
met the same people, talked about the same inane things, 
ate cashew-nuts, drank orangeade day after day and parted 
to the tune of the National Anthem. I have the same feel¬ 
ing in the parties here. None of the people who meet us 
care to know what we are. We scarcely care to know what 
they are. The hard facts that oppress each one of us, the 
ideals which ennoble us, the destiny which draws each one 
of us to his or her mission, the heart-beats which respond 
only to genuine human contact, all these are hidden from 
one another. Sometimes I wish I had a magic wand and 
I could go behind all these phantom selves and see and 
feel as they do. 

Life in Naini Tal has its own interests. We had an 
annual gathering at the Birla Vidya Mandir, one of the 
finest public schools in India. At some gatherings we 
heard fairly good music too; for Lucknow is the home of 
music and dancing. Perhaps, we shall have more of them, 
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and the real stuff, when we go to Lucknow. 

We have two curious residents in Government House. 
One is a llama; the other is a panda. Do not make a 
mistake; they are by no means the Buddhist and Brahmin* 
priests. The llama comes from South America and has 
been brought up to Government House every summer for 
the last fourteen years. It has the neck and head of a 
baby camel, the front of an ostrich and the rear of a big 
sheep. It is woolly all over and constantly chews in the 
disgusting manner of a camel. But it has a fearful temper, 
when it gets angry, it throws out saliva in a well-directed 
spray on to its keeper. 

The panda is just like a child’s toy, a big teddy bear. 
It is found in the Himalayas at a height of 8,000 feet. It 
is very shy and climbs up to the roof as soon as some one 
calls it. But it has one characteristic in common with the 
human panda: it lives on wheat flour and sugar made into 
a paste; only it has no taste for ghee, thank God. 

I am told that there are a lot of tigers in the surround¬ 
ing forests. Shrimati Mody shot one recently. We were in¬ 
troduced to the Maharaja of Sarguja, who has the unique 
distinction of being the biggest tiger-killer in the world, 
lie has so far killed 1,089 tigers. 1 wish some day he may 
dream that all these victims of his gun-shots come to life, 
roaring together, and he without a gun! It, would be an 
interesting sight and I would like to be there to see it. 

II 

TTttar Pradesh, as the land of Shri Ramchandra, has 
a large number of monkeys and quite a few thousand 
temples of Hanuman. 

When I went to Ayodhya during the Election cam¬ 
paign, I visited the Hanuman Garhi, the town’s biggest 
temple. Imagine my surprise when two very big respect¬ 
able monkeys were waiting for me where my car stopped. 
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They accompanied me up the temple steps, about fifty of 
them, pat-pat-pat, with every stop that I went up. When 
I returned, one of them, like a regular host, came down 
the steps with me and saw me off. I was glad that none 
of them had read the newspaper report that as Food 
Minister 1 had been asking the country to kill their 
kinsmen off, for these five crore monkeys are partly res¬ 
ponsible for our food deficiency. 

Recently, 1 have been supported in my crusade by no 
less a person than the saintly Vinoba Blmve and the vene¬ 
rable scholar, Bhagavan Das, the father of Sri Prakasa, 
our Governor of Madras, llanuman, says the latter, was 
a learned, pious, saintly hero; not a chattering, voracious 
menace to our national existence. It is very funny: every 
sensible man says that monkeys should be killed to save 
crops, but every one wants someone else to do the job. 
Some day, 1 am sure the job will have to be done. I hope 
some Maharaja will be found who will specialise in killing 
them and a man who kills the largest number of monkeys 
will come to be regarded as a national hero. 

Ill 

The President was our guest for five days. Ilis stay 
was reminiscent of the old days when on his visits to Bom¬ 
bay, he lived sometimes with us at 26, Ridge Road. It 
is marvellous to see how unassuming, modest and gentle 
he is; how, though living in the midst of political turmoil, 
he remains wise and understanding. 

We had a party in his honour. We went out with 
him to Ranikhet where there were more functions; and on 
our return there were still more functions in his honour 
arranged by the Naini Tal people. 

I wonder whether your attention has been drawn to 
some paragraphs in the Address which the President deli¬ 
vered to Parliament on 16th May. It was a remarkable 
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message, in inimitable English , revealing to us the Faith 
on which Free India has been founded:— 

“ India has, after a long period of subjection, 
gained her freedom and independence. That freedom 
has to be maintained, defended and enlarged at all 
cost, for it is on the basis of that freedom alone that „ 
any structure of progress can be built. But freedom 
by itself is not enough—it must also bring a measure 
of happiness to our people and a lessening of the 
burdens they suffer from. It has, therefore, become 
of vital importance for us to labour for the rapid 
economic advancement of our people and to endeavour 
to realize the noble ideals of equality and social and 
economic justice which have been laid down in our 
Constitution. 

“India has represented throughout her history 
certain other urges of the human spirit. That has, 
perhaps, been the distinguishing mark of India, and 
even in recent years we saw a noble example of that 
ancient spirit and urge of India in the form of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who led us to freedom. To him 
political freedom was a vital step, but only a step to 
the larger freedom of the human spirit. He taught 
us the way of peace and non-violence, but not the 
peace of the grave or the non-violence of the timid. 
And he taught us, in line with the teachings of India’s 
ancient sages and great men, that it is not through 
hatred and violence that great ends are achieved, that 
right ends must be pursued and achieved only through 
right methods. That is a basic lesson not only for us 
of India, but, if I may venture to say so, for people 
throughout the world. 

“I earnestly trust that, in the great tasks that 
face us, you will remember this ancient and ever new 
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message of India and will work in a spirit of co¬ 
operative endeavour, placing the cause of the nation 
and of humanity above all lesser objectives. We have 
to build up the unity of India, the unity of a free 
pexiple working for the realization of the high destiny 
that awaits them. We have, therefore, to put an end 
to all tendencies that weaken unity and raise bar¬ 
riers between us, the barriers of cominunalism, provin¬ 
cialism and caste. Opinions will and must differ 
in regard to many political and economic matters, but 
:if the good of India and her people is our dominant 
urge and we realise, as we must, that this good can- 
only be achieved through the methods of peaceful co¬ 
operation and democratic processes, then these differ¬ 
ences can only add to the richness of our public life.” 
You must not only ponder over this message, hut 
meditate on its spiritual content. Man is not an insect, 
he has a dignity of his own, derived from his Divine 
essence and his still nobler destiny as God’s instrument 
and potential manifestation on earth. This is the real basis 
of freedom. 

The same destiny of man postulates that all are in 
God and God is in all, which, when paraphrased in the 
inadequate vocabulary of the social sciences, we call ‘social 
and economic justice’. The dignity of man finds its ful¬ 
filment only in the wider freedom of the Spirit, of which 
violence in thought or deed is a negation. Where violence 
enters, freedom departs, so does even its possibility. 

India’s travails in history have not been accidental. 
They are the churnings from which her Mission has been 
born. This Mission has a high purpose, to lead men to 
the wider freedom and joy of the Spirit, and to transform 
the collective life on earth so as to bring forth a race of 
men higher than ourselves. 

KL.—2. 
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In this process India must recapture the spiritual 
leadership of the world—not merely in the realm of reli¬ 
gion, thought and philosophy, but in life, in the affairs of 
the world. This is what the ancient sages taught and for 
this great moderns such as Sri Aurobindo and Gandhiji 
lived and died. We want no foreign masters to teach us 
alien gospels. We want no novel ideologies from far-off 
lands. We would not barter India’s soul for any illusory 
gospel, however alluring. We should, therefore, acquire 
the freedom that knows no fear and search for strength, 
deep down in our Collective Unconscious built up during 
those ages from which our ancient wisdom springs. We 
should follow ways consistent with the genius of our race 
and above all be ourselves. 

We must always remember that the Spirit for which 
India stands is there all the time. With every age, its 
petals, as those of a lotus, fall and rise again, triumphant, 
spreading fragrance. All progress is the unfolding of the 
Spirit within and, as its consequence, the transformation 
of the world without. Many persons who lack faith will 
think that this is a dream, for the world is surrounded by 
gloom, and forces destructive of the freedom of the Spirit 
.are at work all over the world and in some measure in 
India also. 

But herein comes Faith. This deepening gloom only 
heralds the advent of the dawn. That which now offers 
resistance to the freedom of the Spirit, and the Mission of 
India, is precisely the hostile force which the Mission is 
there to overcome. Materialism with its twin brood of 
untruth and terror may agitate the life around us, but 
from its futile struggles to dominate the world will arise 
the Light which will lead man to his destiny. 

This is my faith; as it is of all who have humbly 
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listened to the message given by our Motherland through¬ 
out the ages. 

I promised in my last letter to resume the story of my 
last six weeks in office, I cut it short at the 2nd of March. 
In my next letter, I hope to resume it. 

Today, July 3, is a national festival, Vana Mahotsava. 
I hope that our college and every college in India will cele¬ 
brate it, for trees are the reservoirs of life. 


v 

COTTON, DRAMA AND CONTROLS 

Governor’s Camp, 
Uttar Pradesh. 

July 15, 1952. 

Despite the rain and fog here, the All-India Hockey 
Tournament has gone on. The Finals ended yesterday, 
and as there was a draw, the Cup was shared by the teams, 
each one keeping it for six months. I gave away the Cup, 
and enjoyed the match although I cannot say I followed 
the game, as I lack a proper knowledge of it. 

I have been listening to a lot of Hindustani music; 
but somehow its monotony oppresses me. There is facility 
of execution in plenty. Being an impressionist, however, 
I miss in it the tones of the human voice which haunt one. 
It lacks the heart-piercing or seductive quality which can 
give an ache. Quick changes from grave to gay or from 
rough to smooth are few. There is no transition from 
metallic clangour to the limpid sweetness of a golden bell. 
Somehow it does not keep echoing in the brain as do the 
notes of Western music or the folk tunes of our villages. 
I have often heard the Vedic chants of Brahmanas rising 
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in the stillness of some clear evening and sometimes I have 
heard the folk-song sung with emotion, say by Meghani. 
The chant or the song repeated itself oyer and over again 
in my consciousness till I discovered hitherto undiscovered 
beauties. This is what I miss in this classical music. The 
human voice is something unique in its infinite capacity 
to express inexpressible beauty; the reed, the wind or the 
string can only enrich it, not replace. We don’t seem to 
realise this. Or am I unfit to judge? 

II 

I now resume the story of my last ten weeks in Office 
(March 1 to May 15), which I commenced in my Letter 
No. 3. 

On March 3, I inaugurated the sessions of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. Cotton, as you know, is as 
vital to us as food. Many would prefer to go hungry rather 
than naked. Our largest industry depends upon it and 
*io, in part, does our export trade. In 1950 cotton produc¬ 
tion was 28-lakh bales when we needed 40 lakhs. It was, 
therefore, a major headache for the Central Minister for 
Agriculture. 

This Committee, which I inaugurated, has done valu¬ 
able work for years in stimulating the production of cot¬ 
ton, and particularly of its finer varieties. Its President, 
Sardar Datar Singh, has been its great driving force. He 
is a man worth knowing. Once he was one of the biggest 
of India’s farmers and perhaps the largest cattle-owner. 
With Partition he lost all and was driven out of 
Pakistan. Now he is an Additional Secretary in the Food 
Ministry; a more valuable Secretary I could not imagine. 
A practical farmer, he knows ail about production; an 
energetic worker, he can get things done by others; and 
above all, he is a loveable, loyal man. He was one of those 
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from whom I parted with a wrench when I relinquished 
office. 

While I bade good-bye to the Committee, I was happy 
that in my time the production of cotton had increased 
from 28-lakh bales to an estimated 34 or 35 laklis. I spoke 
of the ‘Battle of Acres’ also—not the one fought by Napo¬ 
leon—but now going on in India. India is short of food- 
grains and also of what are called cash crops—cotton, jute, 
sugar-cane, oilseeds. If more acres grow foodgrains, less 
cash crops are produced, and industries and foreign 
trade suffer. If more acres grow cash crops, food crops 
are short and people starve. So I planned what came to 
be known as the Integrated Production Programme. I 
wanted to end the battle of acres. Soil which is suited to 
the crop should be allotted to it. But this again is no solu¬ 
tion. The irrigated area in the country is small. The un¬ 
irrigated lands, a vast area, produce a poor crop and are 
entirely at the mercy of the god of rain; Indra, as every¬ 
one knows, is a whimsical god. lie pours rain where it 
is not wanted; where it is wanted, he just forgets all about 
it. So the battle of the acres goes on; and it will go on so 
long as we do not irrigate a larger area and produce more 
per acre. In fact we have been but skirmishing all along 
in our war for self-sufficiency. It can only be won by the 
method of more irrigation and no other. We receive ample 
rain water from the skies, but we conserve only G per cent ; 
the rest runs off to the sea. And to be self-sufficient, we 
must utilise at least 25 per cent. So, the only way to cir¬ 
cumvent the whimsical Indra Raja is to conserve more and 
more of this outflowing water by irrigation. This is 
Indian Agriculture in a nutshell. 

At the Cotton Committee, I paid a well-deserved tri¬ 
bute to Nanabhai—Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas to the 
world—the architect of the Indian cotton trade in our 
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times. He has, by the way, the most mature mind of all 
the businessmen I have known in India. 

111 

From cotton, I passed on to the Theatre. In the even¬ 
ing, I presided over the Centenary of the Gujarati Theatre. 
How in the year 1952, a hundred years of Theatre history 
were completed, is more than I can say. I was given to 
understand, however, that some Parsi dramatist started 
the modren Gujarati Theatre in 1852. However it was, 
I had got an opportunity to look back on my associations 
with the theatre. 

Gtijarat had no great tradition in drama. Twenty- 
five Sanskrit dramas of the 12th and 13th centuries, pro¬ 
duced under the inspiration of Hemaehandra and his 
pupils, have come down to us. P>ut the tradition did not 
take root in the soil. 

At the beginning of the modern period, there was very 
little of Rama Lila, and Krishna Lila was restricted to the 
Vaishnava temples; the only theatricals known to Gujarat 
were the bhavai. It was just a crude, obscene drama per¬ 
formed on the village outskirts. Then came the influence of 
Shakespeare and Moliere; and, if you please, Dalpatram 
adapted a play of a Greek dramatist, possibly translated 
for him by Forbes. 

In 1895 I saw Lalita-dukh-darshaJc, the first effective 
social play in Gujarat, depicting the plight of a helpless 
girl married to a rake. It was staged in the building where 
our caste dinners used to be held. The audience squatted 
on the ground; dhotis and saris strung together furnish¬ 
ed the curtains; the furniture was borrowed from our house. 
We were all mad with delight. The ladies cried profusely 
at the misery of the poor girl—in fact a boy in disguise. 

In 1897, when I was just ten, the world of romance 
opened before my little eyes. The promoters of one of 
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the two pioneer Gujarati Dramatic Companies sought the 
patronage of my father, then the Mamlatdar of Surat; a 
mighty potentate in those days. Three or four principal 
actors, who were also the proprietors, were our guests. Two 
boys of my age who used to play heroines became my great 
friends and they knew how to sing and dance. Their art 
infected me also a little; I also began to try to dance be¬ 
fore a looking-glass. But my career as a dancer, thus 
begun in solitude, ended there. I was afraid of my father 
discovering my preparations for a theatrical career. I also 
had a suspicion that he know my secret ambition; that is 
why he never bought me a harmonium, though he made 
promises. He bought me novels instead. 

Being the patron’s son, I had the free run of all their 
plays. I visited the green room of the theatre, where I 
saw my little friends half-dressed as boys, half as maids; 
profusely powdered and with wigs in their hands. Then 
again I saw them on the stage as good-looking heroines 
over whom I always lost my little heart. The fascination 
of the green room has never left me since. 

I must have seen some dramas dozens of times, and 
knew most of their songs by heart. I went on singing 
them all the time and can remember a few snatches of 
them even now. But I knew neither soor nor tal and I 
do not know them still, but they have become part of'me. 
Then about 1902 there came the plays of Dahyabhai, who 
gave our theatre a new technique. Our professional stage 
has mostly kept to it, only it has been vulgarised, and pro¬ 
vokes repulsion whenever I happen to visit our theatre. 

When I came to Bombay in 1907 I saw the Parsi drama, 
of which Baliwala of ‘Harish chandra’ fame was the 
pioneer. He brought all the thunder and lightning of 
London’s melodrama to India. His disciples adapted a 
number of Shakespeare’s plays in highly elaborate Urdu, 
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most of which I did not understand. I also saw on this 
stage, the great Amrit, an actor of rare histrionic skill and 
versatility. But this venture was an exotic growth and 
withered away. 

There was another theatrical company in Bombay 
which brought to the stage the great actor who played the 
feminine role of ‘Sundari’. Even now when he is sixty 
everyone likes to call him ‘ Sundari’. She or he, whichever 
way yon look at it, was a phenomenon in the first decade 
of this century; the loveliest girl one could dream of; well, 
any way, I dreamt of her often enough. There was scarcely 
a family of means in Bombay whose daughters did not copy 
Sundari’s dress, her style of hair, or her pose, her gestures, 
her carriage. Between 1904 and 1914 this actor was the 
greatest single force which influenced dress, mariners and 
style among Gujarati upper and middle class families. 

From 1918 or so, the dramatic element in my novel 
sought expression in plays; in 1926 Mummy and I started 
the movement for amateur theatricals, and so I entered 
the field. 

The first performance of my play ‘Kaka-ni-Shashi ’ in 
1928 was remarkable. Purshottam Trikamdas, the Social¬ 
ist leader, played the hero. I was, of course, the director. 
I was in a great creative frenzy, teaching the actors how 
to speak Gujarati and to play different roles. It was diffi¬ 
cult to teach the girls how to walk freely, or to make love. 

I did it somehow and I can’t say I did not enjoy my 
director’s job. 

That first effort of ours became a roaring success. 
Then Mummy and myself slowly evolved the dance-drama, 
the first of which, ‘Narasaiyo, Bhakta Harino’, was also a 
success. I directed the drama; the Manipuri teacher 
taught the dancing; Mummy composed the music. The last 
one I directed was ‘Jaya Somanath’—a dance-drama of 
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my novel. When rehearsals were on, the year before the 
last, I had to show the heroines how to die while dane- 
ing—a feat which they later performed wonderfully well. 
These efforts have now flowered into the Kala Kendra of 
the Bhavan. 

I hope our College will have a theatre group of its 
own. The Birla Vidya Mandir has one, and the young boys 
. staged quite a good show. 

IV 

In the afternoon of the 4th, I returned to Delhi and 
kept myself busy putting the final touches to my draft 
letter to Panditji—a sort of ministerial last will and testa¬ 
ment. It gave frank expression to my considered views 
on Controls and Production based on experience. 

It is curious how Controls affect some minds; they 
look upon them as the old Pandits looked upon Chatur- 
varnya, the four-fold Caste System, as a pattern, sacrosanct 
and divine. Any deviation from it is, to them, a cardinal 
sin. If this Dharma is disregarded, argue these 
modern Manus—most of whom are economists—chaos 
will follow. 

In modern times, the social sciences are elevated to 
the dignity of scriptures. Economics, to its devotees, is 
the last word in human wisdom. They accord to its theor¬ 
ies an exaggerated certitude which, in truth, belongs only 
to the results of the physical sciences. Undeniably, the 
social sciences have added to human knowledge. They 
have led to a just appreciation of many social wrongs, to 
the adoption of many measures of social justice; and within 
their legitimate spheres, they are of the highest value. But 
with their high-priests, humility is a rare virtue. In 
building their patterns, they make no allowance for human 
frailty or for human impulses, nor for the creative aspira¬ 
tions which lead men to higher and nobler things. It is 
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difficult for many of them to realise that human reactions, 
unlike the reactions of matter, are unpredictable and that 
uniform laboratory conditions can never be reproduced 
where men and society are concerned. 

That is the tragedy of such men. Years ago, I had 
an intimate friend, a budding economist. He knew all 
manner of statistics by heart. He had a pattern for every¬ 
thing, from political societies to prostitution; and he could 
never imagine that any of them might ill fit reality. In his 
calculations, there were no allowances for human weakness 
or higher urges and he was never shaken out of his supreme 
self-confidence. 

It is such men who have ushered in the tragedy of our 
times. In many lands, the theoretical patterns of such 
men inflamed the imagination of men in power and urged 
them to establish a new heaven on earth. The men in 
power adopt the pattern of these devotees of the social 
sciences. They impose it on men as a kind of messianic 
dispensation. Thereafter the theorists and those who run 
the pattern—its real power beneficiaries—come to hold 
every change in horror. Every deviation becomes heresy, 
a harbinger of collapse, at least of their own power. They 
seek to maintain it first by logic, then by propaganda, 
finally by universal terror and the liquidation of heretics. 
Then concentration camps and the massacre of millions 
become acts of high statesmanship. 

Thank God, we have few such men amongst us; at 
any rate, the powerful legacy of our culture will never 
permit such regimentation. But the germ of such disast¬ 
rous developments is in those minds which believe in Con¬ 
trols as a divine pattern, an end in themselves. To them, 
nothing else appeals; neither logic, nor realities; not even 
the collapse of moral standards. If the Controls do not 
work, shoot the black-marketeers. If that does not suffice, 
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invade the homes of the farmers and bring out their hoards. 
If surplus States do not behave, march in an army. Either 
you are one of the faithful, or you are not. 

But how things change! Rajaji, today when he is 
handling realities, can proclaim that Decontrol has given 
a sense of freedom and well-being, and can draw applause. 
If he had said it two years ago, any high-priest of econo¬ 
mics would by a single fiery glance, have reduced him to 
ashes. I should know; for with every attempt to readjust 
Controls to realities, 1 got more than my share of such fiery 
glances. 

When I became a Central Minister, I was suddenly 
asked to administer the Controls and decided to make a 
success of them. I realised the dangers of inflation, which 
now have largely disappeared. I therefore started admi¬ 
nistering them for all I was worth. Soon, however, stark 
Reality, ruthless and fierce, raised its hydra-head; its ter¬ 
rible breath shook the foundations of the fabric of econo¬ 
mic Chatiirvarnya. The Korean war, the short supply of 
cotton and jute, the universal scare of starvation deaths, 
the Assam earthquake and the Bihar crisis left me in the 
midst of a crashing structure so fondly reared. No sooner 
had I patched up one crack, than six others appeared. But 
for the wonderful patience of our people, the strenuous 
work of our officers and the timely aid of U.S.A., U.K. and 
China, I do not know what might have happened. 

Then I tried to adjust the Controls to realities, and 
to carry the point with my colleagues that our pattern of 
Controls needed a change. But when the adesh came not 
to stand for Parliament, I decided to prepare my minis¬ 
terial last will and testament. Long and hard I studied 
all the implications of Controls and Production; the more 
I studied, the more I felt that the present system had ex¬ 
hausted its possibilities. I wrote and re-wrote drafts; I 
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discussed them exhaustively with my officers and economist 
friends. 

I had a great standby in Deshmukh, who has the rare 
gift of appreciating theories and reacting to realities at 
the same time. And so I discussed the draft with him on 
March 5. 

V 

On March 6, Norris Dodd, the Director of the Pood 
and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, came 
to tea with us. In spite of advanced age, he is alert and 
his astuteness is undimmed. We had taken to each other 
in correspondence. Later, when I went to Rome to attend 
the P.A.O. Conference, we became friends. He was full of 
praise for what the country was doing in matters of food 
and agriculture. He said nice things about my officers. 
He expressed regret that 1 was not standing for Parlia¬ 
ment. It is curious how our own people have a perpetual 
grouse where expert foreigners are full of praise. Per¬ 
haps it is our national immaturity. 

In those difficult days, several friends, including some 
of my colleagues, appreciated the hard fight I had to face. 
It was a hard, hard struggle which taxed all my resource¬ 
fulness, as also the inner resources of my strength. Dodd’s 
appreciation, coming as it did from a stranger and an 
expert, I valued deeply. 

But during those difficult days, I received the greatest 
encouragement from the President. In February, he also 
wrote me a formal letter of appreciation of the work which 
my officers and I had done. I circulated it to the Ministry 
and on the 6th morning, it found its way to the Press. 
Among other things the President wrote: 

“It was in no small measure due to your initiative 
and drive that the tragedy of Bengal was not enacted 
in Bihar last year and in Gujarat this year.” 
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For several years now I have become indifferent to praise' 
or blame— tulyanindastuli —anyway, I try to be so. But 
when I find some sincere praise, I see a gleam of sunshine 
against the murky background of all but universal arro¬ 
gance, slander and cynicism. If it comes spontaneously 
from a man of genuine sympathies, it makes life worth, 
living. 


vi 

INTO THE HIMALAYAS 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
August 1, 1952. 

I have a lot to tell you about the fortnight ended 
July 15. 

On July 1, I awakened to find that, like the man in 
Moliere’s play who discovered that he was speaking prose 
all his life without knowing it, I had been working on 
great bloodless social revolutions without knowing it; for 
the papers reported that the Governor of Uttar Pradesh 
(that is, I) was * pleased’ to divest twenty lakhs of persons 
of their Zamindari; to enrich the six erores odd UPians 
by transferring it all to the State; and, it seemed, to 
liberate quite a few erores of farmers from the economic 
thraldom of an out-of-date system. 

This abolition of Zamindari is one of the biggest things 
that free India has done. Like the integration of the 
States by Sardar this change has come about non-violently, 
and the credit for this really goes to Pantji and many 
others who had been working at it for years. 

Again July 1 was the National Festival of the third 
Vana Mahotsava. The President, Governors, Ministers and 
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many others planted trees. My friend Sri Prakasa had no 
less than 10,000 trees planted in the Raj Bliavan at Ooty. 
I was so glad that our Vana Mahotsava in our College, 
inaugurated by the Chief Minister, Morarji, went off so 
well. To Pandurangi and his Land Army boys I send 
greetings for their work. I hope they will see that not one 
tree planted withers away. 

I want our College to be a real centre of culture; to 
become a crucible in which the whole life of the College, 
spiritual, mental, physical and environmental, is trans¬ 
formed. If I had been in Bombay, I would have shown 
you how to do it. You must begin some collective action 
for the College and by the whole College. In our Anand 
Institute, for instance, the teachers and their wives, the 
students and the servants, all converted themselves into a 
Land Army. 

If you want the College to be really in the forefront 
of cultural activities, one company of students should look 
after the food requirements of all—production, care, 
cooking, serving, everything; of course we would have to 
secure a farm for production. Another company would 
take charge of the compound, making and keeping it neat 
and beautiful. A third would take to building activities 
by preparing bricks and helping in building work. A 
fourth would take to working small plants for weaving, 
spinning, dyeing, and stitching clothes required for the 
College. A fifth would learn dairying; I would like to see 
our college girls milking cows. A sixth would look after 
the health and physical culture, pick out the weak boys 
and make them strong. A seventh would attend to the 
artistic needs providing music, dancing, drama and paint¬ 
ing. And an eighth company would cater to the spiritual 
needs, studying the ways and means to nourish the higher 
aspirations of Our Bhavan. In this way, all the needs of every 
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*one would be supplied by the collective action of all. If 
we all make a voluntary offering of such collective work 
towards fulfilling the ideals for which we stand, Bhavan 
College will stand out as a shining example to the country- 

II 

In Uttar Pradesh, on account of seasonal conditions, 
Vana Mahotsava is fixed for August 1. But to me, July 1 
is July 1, and in the Raj Bhavan at Naini Tal, having in¬ 
voked and worshipped all the gods from Ganapati to Durga, 
Mummy planted an apple tree and I, a Metasequoia 
glyptostrobodes, or to use the language of our Chinese 
neighbours, Hu et Cheng. Do not be frightened; I did 
not plant a crocodile or a dragon, but a very small plant, 
yet the rarest plant with the longest history in creation. 
80,000,000 years ago—no joke—in Mesozoic times, 
millions of these trees, 115 feet high, grew all over the 
earth. Then something happened. They died; and they 
got pressed between layers of earth and survived as fossils. 
Till seven years ago, scientists, with their characteristic 
self-confidence, declared that these trees were just 
extinct—dead, gone, finished. In 1945, however, some* 
living trees of this species were found. Seeds were flown 
to all important forest institutions in the world, including 
our Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. And so it 
happened that I planted this sapling in the presence of 
all the gods in the lovely grounds of Raj Bhavan. 

In the evening we had a formal ceremony at the 
Flats. School children marched past with twigs in their 
hands. We went in a procession to the Lake and planted 
trees and I asked all tree-lovers to take a pledge. I said: 

“As men of Trees, we must pledge ourselves to 
adopt trees as children; as did Parvati with the 
Devadaru tree when it was injured by the elephant, 
we must cherish them, love them, nay, worship them,. 
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for, as I once said, trees mean water, water is bread 
and bread is life.” 

We had Yana Mahotsava also at Almora. Mummy 
planted an avocado tree, a native of California, which 
bears a fruit called butter-fruit. It is a complete food 
including protein; if we have avocados in our country, 
we shall need no other food. I planted a Redwood tree 
with an unpronounceable name. It was a very tiny sap- 
fling which I planted, but when it grows, it will be 110 feet 
round and 300 feet high; you will have to pile up the 
Ilajabai tower on Kutub Minar to get an idea of its 
height; and it will live for 4,000 years! When this little 
plant grows into a big tree, most of our races will have 
become dust. All our proud schemes will have burst like 
bubbles. Stalin’s frown, Truman’s power and Nehru’s 
peace-efforts will have been gathered into oblivion; possi¬ 
bly some stray research student will come across the 
name of Gandhi ji or Sri Aurobindo in some moth-eaten 
record. Perhaps by then a new race will have sprung up 
which will have learnt to live in God—if the Atom Bomb 
has not destroyed us in the meantime. But the tree will 
be waving its leafy hands in the cold Himalayan breeze 
and the snow-capped Trishul and Nanda Devi will look 
down upon it with the same majesty as when I planted it. 

Ill 

How is it that I cannot think of India without Tapo- 
vans, Brindavan, Nandanavan and Naimisharanya ? Per¬ 
haps this lure of the forest is the legacy of my ancient 
Bhargava ancestors. Perhaps it w r as this legacy that 
. brought me to these beautiful forests. 

I step out from the Raj Bhavan into the grounds; I 
cross the terraces of well-cut lawns, hydrangea beds, 
trees of rare majesty.^ I come to a lawn with smooth, 
i.soft, tender grass of the loveliest light green; a million 
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baby parrots flying wing to wing might possibly look like 
this lawn. Below is a little sunken garden, to which the 
beds of hydrangea slope down. The venerable Devadaru 
trees stand in thick clumps all round, through which ap¬ 
pears the imposing frontage of the llaj Bhavan. At the 
far end of the garden, the ground slopes down the shady 
glades and soft grassy meadows of the Golf Course to 
the ‘Danger Point’ where the hill suddenly drops down 
4,000 feet into the valley below. 

In this sunken garden is a little beauty spot, a Lily 
Pond. I stand near the pond and look into if. I see in 
the greenish mirror of beauty the blooming pink lilies 
coming out of the shapely leaves of the floating stalks, 
weaving a wonderful pattern. In its darker depths below 
are the stalks and roots intricately interlaced. In bet- 
ween, as the evening sun throws its brilliant rays on the 
high towers of the Itaj Bhavan, 1 see, as if sloping down 
into the bowels of the earth, the beds of hydrangea, the 
tops of Devadaru trees and among them hanging top down¬ 
wards the sunlit towers of a stately mansion, a glimpse 
of infinite beauty lit up with gold and green hues of some 
exquisite dreamland. 

1 walk down the Golf Course to the ‘Danger Point’ and 
then walk up through a steep forest footpath to a fine 
peak where the Flag flies by day and the red light shines 
at night. I pass through lovely avenues; I come across 
a swimming bath, waiting for some swimmer to come 
along, as if in an abandoned city of the Arabian Nights. 
Its limpid sheet of water is like a mirror for the full 
moon to look into and admire its loveliness. 

On the peak there is a seat, recently constructed, 
under the overhanging boughs of a Devadaru. Some day 
I hope to sit under it and meditate. For the moment, I 
look at the sloping hill-sides thick with pine trees and the 
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road winding to the plains like a huge white python crawl¬ 
ing into the distant haze below. And now and again, 
clouds rise from the valley, swirling or creeping up, 
shutting out the view; and I am left alone, envoloped in 
a dull white glow of gathering mist. And a new uplifting 
sense is in me; I understand how Shankaracharya, stand¬ 
ing on some peak at Kedarnath and feeling as I did, sang: 
fafl frWW ‘I am but Joyous Conscious¬ 

ness; I am Shiva, I am Shiva/ 

IY 

We went into the Himalayan Forests. Perhaps, if 
you happen to be a student of Vikramorvashiyam , you 
would imagine us like Pururavas and Urvashi wandering 
about by ourselves, hand-in-hand, in an ecstasy which 
love, solitude and Nature give, voicing our admiration 
of the peaks, the clouds, the birds, the all-pervasive 
beauty, in elegant verse. No such luck, however. I am 
not young like Pururavas; Mummy has not the elusive 
skill of Urvashi to turn into a creeper; and there is only 
one Kalidas since the world began. We were accompanied 
by a Major, and a Captain, with members of the personal 
staff following in three cars. At odd intervals we were 
welcomed by little urchins anxious to get a day’s holiday, 
and village people who were ready with their grievances 
in well-phrased addresses. We had armed guards. We 
lived in forest bungalows where all sense of beauty was 
crowded out by good furniture, well-provided table, 
delegates, interviews, and a constant study of facts, figures, 
reports and maps. Himalaya is there; its beauty is there; 
but the spirit of Pururavas and Urvashi is no more; and 
all that it left are prosaic people like Mummy and me. 

Kumaon—Kurinachala of bygone days—is a sub- 
Himalayan and Himalayan tract with a wonderful climate, 
gorgeous scenery, dense forests and snow-capped mountains. 
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Yamuna and Ganga and all their tributaries rise here. And 
here are Baijnath, Yamunotri, Gangotri, Badrinath, 
Kedarnath and the great route to Kailas and Manasa- 
sarovar, the places which every true Indian yearns to visit; 
for to him they are heaven on earth. 

And here, as I fell under the magic spell of Kurma- 
chal, the great Shankar rose before me in all his terrible 
majesty. Kailas, the mighty nature-formed Linga, is his 
home. Manasasarovar is his lake of beauty. Himalaya’s 
daughter, Parvati, is his consort, with a special home for 
her at Nanda Devi; the three-forked peak, Trishul, is his 
weapon. He has his second home in Kedarnath. And here 
the Ganga falls from his matted locks in rills: Bhagiratlii, 
Bhillaganga, Alakananda, Mandakini, Nandakini, Pindar 
Ganga, Dhauli Ganga, Gori Ganga and if you will, Kali 
Ganga too. He is Girish for He sleeps on these snow-capped 
mountains. In the black clouds, scurrying in the storm, I 
can see His dishevelled hair flying about as He dances His 
tandava, the dance of destruction and the thunder rolling 
from hill to hill is His damaru. He is blue-necked; for 
the snows are sea-blue-tinted when the setting sun colours 
parts of the valley crimson. And as the whirlwinds gather 
up the finer particles of snow, they rise in clouds of smoke 
as if issuing forth from the fire which Shiva has always 
in front of him. 

And what a wonderful association of Gods and men! 
Rishikesh, Deva Prayag, Uttar Kashi, Gupta Kashi, Nila- 
kanth, Kedarnath, Badri Vishal, Gaurikund, Tapovan. 

Kumaon has thus been woven in the ‘Collective 
Unconscious’ of India. 

V 

Ranikhet, a military cantonment, has warm sun¬ 
shine, roads with flower-baskets on either side and forests 
with tall straight pines standing close and erect as if 
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standing to attention. We dined with the Kumaon Com¬ 
pany and saw some interesting hill dances. What 
interested me most was the sword presented by Major- 
General Chaudhuri, Military Governor of Hyderabad, to 
the Kumaon Company, which for eight months kept guard 
over me at Secunderabad during the hectic days of the 
Indo-Hyderabad tension. The soldiers were a nice, cheer¬ 
ful lot, reading Tulsidas’ Bamayan every night and holding 
kathas, in which I sometimes joined. 

Brave boys they were. When the Police Action began 
on September 13, 1948, two companies of the Hyderabad 
Army with fixed bayonets led by a Brigadier, charged into 
my compound. These boys of ours took up position to 
arrest their progress. It was a tense moment. I ordered 
them to lay down their arms; Maj. Nag, the A.D.C., went 
and stood between the opposing forces; and the carnage 
that we feared was stopped. Naturally, I felt happy to 
see this token tribute to them. 

Next we came to Almora. It is the capital of Kumaon, 
founded early in the 16th century by Chand kings. It is 
an interesting place; its population of about 17,000 souls 
is made up of a curious assortment. We met some brave 
warriors with long strips of military ribbons; students of 
all grades—and there are 6,000 of them; a little girl who 
danced with perfect grace; another whose exquisite voice 
would be worth tens of thousands if some cinema director 
discovered her. We also met poets and painters as well 
and a Harijan leader who gave us a lavish dinner. Out 
of every four men we met, three were either Pants, Pandes 
or Joshis, all intellectually alert, well educated and fond 
of Sanskrit; all deeply in love with Almora and its past. 
We also met a Pant, a convert to Christianity, whose 
daughter, now a Muslim, is the widow of the ex-Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 
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We met too the Bhotiyas, a very interesting people. 
They live on the Himalayan heights, trading with Tibet on 
the one side and the Indian plains on the other; they keep 
sheep and goats, which serve as transport, as suppliers 
of wool and, in case of need, as food. Their delegation 
was led by a bright young lady, Miss Gangotri, 
who is an M.A., L.T. and Vice-President of the District 
Board. 

In Almora, the trees by the road-side, the vast ex¬ 
panse of pine-studded forests in the valleys, the sunshine 
and the moonlight, all have a magic quality. The clouds 
provide change of scene every few minutes. They shroud 
the sky, weave patterns in it or just pass by; and behind 
them, or sometimes towering over them, stand the per¬ 
petual snows of Trishul and Nanda Devi, varying in colour 
every minute. 

There is something indefinable in the air, which puts 
to shame the materalistic culture of the West. Here, you 
forget its twin gods, Reason and Nature, which the con¬ 
ceit of moderns has elevated into the last word in God’s 
wisdom or wisdom without God. Reason, however, is 
no more than rationalization of material wants; and 
Nature, synonymous with physical laws, is supposed to 
operate by accident and without aim. In Almora, in spite 
of these twins, the spiritual in you comes out. The soul is 
uplifted; materialism looks childish; blind, physical laws 
look hopelessly inadequate; and under the inspiring pre¬ 
sence of the immense Himalayan ranges, a glimpse of the 
Spirit is given to us. 

All our great men in search of the Spirit have come 
here. Twelve hundred years ago Shankaracharya came to 
Kumaon, drove out decadent Buddhism, and founded 
Kedarnath and Badri Vishal and his northern Jyotir Math, 
miscalled Joshimath. In recent times, Almora attracted 
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Vivekananda, who founded his Mission, Ramatirtha, 
Tagore, Gandhiji and many others. 

Here we find people who live in real proximity to God. 
Captain Bhattacharya naively told me that during the 
three days of our stay he had met more sadhus than in all 
his life. They talk about Kailas as if it was their 
backyard. 

We visited the Math of the Kamakrishna Mission, 
where our Delhi friend, Swami Ranganatliananda, one of 
the finest sadhus I have met, was staying. We talked about 
many edifying subjects, eating rasgullas. You know 
rasgullas; they are the essence and embodiment of sweet¬ 
ness. Unless you get into the rasgulla spirit, you can never 
enjoy life, poetry or conversation. And my Bengali 
A.D.C. for once spoke oracularly like the Mughal 
Emperor: ‘If Heaven were below, it is here—it is 
here—it is here/ 

In the evening we went to another branch of the 
Mission, where scientific bee-keeping was being taught, 
and joined in the kirtan. We also went to Snow View, 
where we met Earl Bruister, a slow-speaking aristocrat 
with a charming gentle sadness about him, a sadhu in 
silk and Sri Aurobindo’s disciple too. He has lived here 
sixteen years, most of them with his wife, both painting 
the beauty of the snows and forests. His wife died a few 
years ago and he is now alone. Some of his paintings 
have really caught the gorgeous colours of the sunset on 
the snow peaks. Then there was Shunyata —Nothingness 
—and his dog which folded its forepaws in namaskar. 
He was just trying to realise the beauty of Nothingness. 

Another sadhu was fighting the cause of oppressed 
women in the valleys. Swami Bhaskar, originally from 
Ahmedabad, who had lived for twelve years on the banks 
of Manasasarovar, also met us. Swami Pranavanand had 
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left on his 29th pilgrimage to Kailas and sent his famous 
book ‘Kailas and Manasasarovar’ as a present. 

I met Krishna Prem twice. An Englishman by birth, 
he came to Lucknow years ago, fascinated by India as a 
Professor of English. When invited to stay at the house 
of the then Vice-Chancellor, Chakravarty of Lucknow 
University, he was struck by the deeply religious atmos¬ 
phere in the house. Mahdbharat did not appeal to him. 
He had just come from World War I and needed some¬ 
thing more soothing. So Yashoda Devi, Chakravarty’s 
wife, read Sukh Sagar to him. This Hindi version of 
Bhagawat awoke the dormant aspiration in Krishna Prem. 

Shrewd and learned, he soon discovered that Yashoda 
Devi had attained ‘realization.’ He therefore begged her 
to initiate him in the Krishna Cult. She declined. “You 
are a Westerner ,, , she said, “you are only curious and im¬ 
patient to ‘ realise \ If you are initiated, you would want 
realization straightaway; but you would not get it and 
then you will break the vow.” Krishna Prem pleaded, 
pledged himself to patience, took the vow T and was 
initiated. 

Krishna Prem lived with the Chakravartys and served 
them both till Yashoda Devi, struck by disease and given 
up by doctors, came to live near Almora in a final act of 
self-dedication to Shri Krishna. Krishna Prem followed 
her, served her and nursed her. Unexpectedly Yashoda 
Devi’s life came to be extended. She erected a temple of 
Shri Krishna, called the place Uttar Brindavan and took 
sanyasa. Krishna Prem served her loyally till the end, 
living in ecstatic devotion to Lord Krishna. Yashoda 
Mayi died, but Krishna Prem continued to serve the Lord. 

Today, this ex-professor of English, a profound student 
of the Bhagavad Oita, spends his days and nights in the 
service and contemplation of the Lord. A great love and 
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with it a deep and mature understanding have descended 
upon him. Love is self-sufficient, he said. ‘There is no 
why; no wherefore ; it is its own law.’ In an earthly sense, 
1 can also vouch that he is right, and those who think 
otherwise are wrong. A great love, individual, spiritual or 
universal, has no substitute; it is Ananda which brings 
you to God. 

We also met our old friend, Boshi Sen, and his wife. 
He is a sort of sadhu too; only his bhakti is restricted to 
two-thirds of an acre, in which he grows, as in an agri¬ 
cultural museum, the finest kudzu grass and cotton; 
onions of crimson hue, as big as coconuts; and lady’s 
fingers so big that no lady would own them. 

Kausani, where we next went, was as lovely as when, 
eleven years ago, under pressure of high emotion, I went 
there to integrate my spiritual yearning. Swami Anand, 
Gandhi ji’s ex-Secretary, veteran of a hundred battles of 
Satyagraha, lives here alone, in silent contemplation of 
beauty; Shantilal who has been running the Khadi Centre 
at Chanauda for 23 years is here, and his wife too, who is 
reputed—baselessly, of course—to have forgotten her 
Gujarati; and Sarla Devi, the English girl, whom Gandhiji 
sent here years ago for her health; she now happens to 
be the most active worker for women’s uplift in these 
valleys. 

We again put up at the old Planter’s bungalow. Old 
associations were revived and I re-read my ‘Bhagavad- 
Gita: An Approach’ (collected in the Sparks From The 
Anvil ): 

“By silence and solitude is not meant the time 
spent with book or pen; it means the quiet moment 
when, in harmony with ourselves and God, we try to 
receive the message of ‘Becoming’. Such silent up¬ 
lifting moments, I have experienced on mountain tops. 
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“As I sat gazing at the eternal snows of the 
Trishul, Nandadevi and Dhavalagiri at Kaosani in the 
Himalayas, as a wide sweep of peaks, hills and valleys 
lay stretched at my feet, I grew large with the great¬ 
ness of the Himalayas which enwrapped me; and 
realized, for a stray brief moment, what it means to 
be above and beyond attachment, fear and anger, to be 
nistraigunya. My eyes fastened on the overhanging 
majesty of the Trishul, I listened to a far off mighty 
voice in the midst of the silence around me. I settled 
down, passively attuned to it. I let the spirit of the 
Himalayas fill me. One earthly thought after another 
left me. I was resting on the bosom of changeless 
immensity. And in that silence I felt the presence of 

“The Infinite, The Lord of gods, 

Of the World’s final resting place 
Him who is beyond what is 
And what is not. Transcendent!” 

We went to Garud, the old capital of the Katyur kings. 
But this time the sky was clouded and we could not see 
the snows in the valley. The village leader spoke in chaste 
Hindi and with easy familiarity about our achievements. 
If those who say chaste Sanskritised Hindi—not the bazar 
variety—is an artificial language, came to these parts and 
listened to some of these village leaders- they would be 
surprised. In their mouth it has developed a power and 
expressiveness which many of us speaking English must 
envy. 

We went to Baijnath too, the ancient Kartikeyapura, 
and worshipped at Lord Shankar’s shrine. Every pilgrim 
who goes to Kailas or Badrinath via Garud comes 
to worship here, in front there is a bend of the river 
Gbmti, which makes a natural lake where he first bathes. 
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The temple is very old; the compound, very much 
neglected, is strewn with artistic idols. The Gauri in the 
temple—an ancient image—is one of the most exquisite I 
have seen. 

- VI 

The journey ended in rather an anti-climax. Within 
a few feet of the shrine where we worshipped Lord Shiva, 
the Archaeological Department has set up a building. 
With a total lack of sense for the appropriate formation 
of a compound, its ground floor is styled ‘Murti Godam* 
—warehouse of sculptured gods and goddesses. On the 
top of that godown, where wondrous works of delicate 
sculpture are housed—works which once attracted the 
worship of great conquerors—are living rooms reserved for 
officers. 

The local people, their susceptibilities deeply wounded, 
drew my attention to another act of sacrilege. Attached 
to the building, the Department has planted a latrine. 
How low has our taste fallen! If I were an officer, and the 
worst atheist at that, I would not be so vulgar as to plant 
a latrine within a few feet of the shrine. 

The next day we returned to Naini Tal. 


vn 

INDIAN CINEMA, KASHI VISHVANATH AND THE 
METROPOLIS OF MANGOES 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
1st September 1952. 

We came down to Lucknow; then visited Allahabad 
and Banaras and are back again perspiring all the time. 
The cloudy sky is like a bride who 4 yielding not, yieldeth.’ 
One day, when on a visit to the office of the daily 
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‘ PioneerI was with pressmen, my professional colleagues; 
for since my childhood, I have been a pressman in some 
form or other. When ten years old, I started publishing 
my own hand-written daily newspaper on foolscap sheet 
under the pompous title of ‘The Daily Duties of a 
Brahman’. It had one owner, one publisher and one 
reader: myself. Ido not remember how many issues my 
daily ran into; but running it was pure joy. 

While at College, I was connected with the College 
Miscellany, most of the time helping my editor friends to 
write articles, read proofs, address and post issues. In 
1907, when I first came to live in Bombay, I corrected 
proofs for the daily ‘Indu Prakash’ in return for a little 
money. Later, I wrote leaders for a Gujarati daily at 
twelve annas a column, though I am not sure whether all 
my dues were paid. My first novel in Gujarati, Verni 
Vasulat — Pratishodh —as its Hindi version is named— 
when published as a serial, created a sensation; it was 
undertaken to earn 14 annas a column which I then badly 
needed to meet the expenses of my household. 

For several years, I edited Gujarati , an illustrated 
monthly in Gujarati, which later shrank into a quarterly 
and then withered away. My venture in English journa¬ 
lism, Social Welfare , ended after six years when as Agent- 
General in Hyderabad I could not write on current politi¬ 
cal questions. Then I was pitch-forked into the chairman¬ 
ship of the ‘Akliil Bharat’, one of the largest newspaper 
companies recently floated. Within a few months I was 
bundled out of that office or rather I bundled myself out. 
My only regret is that the company has come to grief in 
spite of my disappearance from it. 

Naturally, therefore, I like to be among pressmen; I 
was a typical one; my failures far outnumber my successes. 
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II 

One day, I was invited to a film show and while in the 
theatre I vividly realized, with a shudder, how the ominous 
shadow of this new educational menace—the Indian 
cinema—is creeping over our life. Not that I dislike the 
cinema. I have loved Devadas, Amrit Manthan, Achhut 
Kanya, Ram Rajya and several others. Some of my stories 
were made into successful pictures; I wrote a couple of 
fairly successful scenarios too. Several producers, finan¬ 
ciers and stars, whom I happen to know well, are decent 
people. But the picture that I saw was typical of the 
present trend and it was the limit. 

A wandering homeless girl adopted by a ruling chief— 
by his dress a Hindu—grows into a woman. Though by 
appearance thirty, this orphan girl, brought up as a prin- 
eess, tries to play the pranks of 'sweet sixteen’ but without 
its sweetness, charm or modesty. She rushes about on 
horse-back in a foreign riding habit, presumably to show 
off her figure. A zamindar’s son, also looking about thirty, 
attracted by her, acts like an ingratiating vagabond and a 
mannerless clown rolled into one. They are shown as 
making love to each other, but without charm, grace, or 
dignity. Their love-making takes the form of shameless 
freedom of bodily contact, difficult indeed to find in real life, 
unless perhaps among the ill-bred, of a highly athletic 
variety. They jostle each other, throw each other down, 
fiing sand at each other’s eyes. In short, they do every¬ 
thing which would be enjoyable if they had been a boy 
and girl of eight; it is disgusting to adults, except per¬ 
haps in some momentary lapse into frivolity; and un¬ 
thinkable as a normal relation between men and women 
of decent upbringing. 

Later, the man smuggles himself into the rooms of 
the princess as teacher of manners in the outlandish garb 
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of a ridiculously bearded ustad . The manners he teaches 
the woman are those of an American girl-school type— 
carrying a book on her head. The teacher looks an obvious 
clown. The woman, when out of her riding habit, dresses 
in some hideous way. They again start their athletic 
variety of love-making in the palace. 

The whole film, scene after scene, was too absurd for 
words. I could not stand it any longer and came away 
very sad. 

Normally, to quote Plato from memory, men go from 
beautiful things to beautiful ideas; from beautiful ideas 
to beautiful life; from a beautiful life to absolute Beauty. 
But such decadent exhibition of vulgarity, in imitation of 
an ugly aspect of the Hollywood tradition, leads us from 
ugly things to ugly ideas; from ugly ideas to ugly life: 
from ugly life to absolute Ugliness. Do the men and 
women who participate in this immoral racket—and many 
of them are decent, cultured people in private life—rea¬ 
lise what a degrading picture of life they place before 
people and particularly young men and women? And 
why? There is only one answer: to make money by pan¬ 
dering to the worst in human nature. 

But the educational menace of the cinema has another 
more sinister aspect. In our culture, the value of truth 
and non-violence is supreme; Gandhiji made of them the 
foundation of our new strength. Our Prime Minister, 
Panditji, a recognised champion of peace and justice in 
the world, in striving to uphold this legacy, warns the 
nation against the cult of violence. But this mehace 
makes crime and violence attractive. Day after day, in a 
thousand theatres, hundreds of thousands of people are 
educated in the ingenious ways of crime and vulgarity; 
their finer sensibilities, which crave for decency or beauty, 
are being undermined. Even many of the comic strips in 
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our newspapers in which hold-ups, shooting, murder, kid¬ 
napping and house-breaking are almost accepted as a nor¬ 
mal condition of life, tend to develop the crime complex. 
No wonder, an epidemic of violence and crime has been 
spreading over the country. 

A number of young men, I am told, walk up and 
down Hazaratganj, the main thoroughfare of Lucknow; 
known in the local idiom as “Gunjing”, wearing bush- 
coats with hideous prints of sexy designs of cinema stars. 
I am told that even university boys practise this fine art; 
it is difficult to believe it. How can any well-bred edu¬ 
cated man belonging to a respectable family go about the 
public streets parading such vulgarity? 

I have been meeting our * future hopes * very often. I 
met Rastogi, who among sixty thousand stood first at the 
Intermediate Examination, and Saksena, who stood first 
among a lakh and odd thousands at the Matriculation 
Examination this year. Both were exceedingly well-be¬ 
haved and fine boys. Most of the students of Lucknow, 
Allahabad and Banaras Universities that I come across ap¬ 
pear to be well behaved young men and women, ambitious 
and aspiring, who desire to take degrees and carve out an 
honest career for themselves. These impressionable young¬ 
sters, however, are made to live in big cities, with only too 
few hours to attend to studies and no constructive work 
or occupation during the rest of the time. The cinema 
theatres are offering them cheap and vulgar entertainment \ 

I have no heart to blame these innocents; but what about 
the menace which corrupts them? 

My heart goes out to these young men and women. 
They are very fine material. The difficulty is mainly with 
the system and the teachers. If the teachers can find time 
to win their hearts, and to re-create in them interest for 
higher things, half of our problems would be solved, 
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Uttar Pradesh is a highly intellectual State. I met 
several Pandits who, in spite of the pittance they get, 
spend a life-time in study; some extraordinarily learned 
professors, who, despite intrigues in University elections, 
conduct research or write books; a few poets, who, though 
stifled by grim penury, devote their energies to creative 
efforts. There are in this State hundreds of literary men, 
whose single-minded devotion to Hindi is in the nature of 
a religious worship. 

Apart from other institutions, I visited the Kashi Vid- 
yapeeth, founded by my late friend, Shri Shiv Prasad 
Gupta. It has been inspired by high idealism. During the 
British period, it produced political leaders and in Free 
India it has supplied several ministers. The educational 
institutions of the Theosophical Society, founded by Mrs. 
Besant, are also attractive. They breathe an atmosphere 
of refinement rarely found in other institutions. 

Ill 

I have now seen the Ganga ma at close quarters—from 
my car as I travelled on the roads parallel to her course; 
from Kala Kankar’s palace which overhangs the river; at 
Prayag where her white waves mingle with the bluish 
waters of the Jamuna; from the ghats at Kashi, and from 
the overhanging terrace of Kashi-Naresh at Ramnagar. 
Ganga is Ganga—incomparable; she is something awesome 
as her wide waters, swollen during the rains, sweep past 
majestically. I can now understand her hold over the Col¬ 
lective Unconscious of India through the ages. 

I also visited Kashi, the university-town with the 
longest continuing life in the history of the human race 
This sacred place, which every Indian longs to visit, is 
crowded and dirty. But when 1 paid a visit to the temple 
of Kashi Vishveshvar—Lord of the Universe—I was indig- 
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nant. The lanes leading to it are narrow; its pavements 
are slippery and in part broken; it is walled round by high¬ 
storeyed houses in varying stages of decay. Its compound 
—cleaned and ‘D.D.T.-ed’ for the benefit of the Governor 
—was in an advanced stage of neglect, bearing traces of 
hastily removed filth. The ‘gullies’ leading to the shrine, 
cleaned for our visit, were suffocating. The narrow dark 
shops on them emitted an unsavoury smell. 

Ahalyabai erected this shrine as she had done at 
a hundred other sacred places, as a symbol of her flaming 
resurgent faith. 

Through a narrow passage passing low doors con¬ 
structed in an age when the temple had to be defended 
against vandalism, we went to the garbhagriha. Here was 
the deity, one of the Jyotirlingas. Millions, for untold gene¬ 
rations, had considered and still consider its darshan the 
highest goal of life. They had come to it and are still 
coming to it from far and near under difficult conditions 
and at great expense. The deity has stood here firm for 
ages receiving the devotion of all India. 

As we were leaving we saw a rush of devout men and 
women, offering water and flowers, praying with heads 
bowed chanting hymns invoking His Grace. 

There is something wrong with us. We worship the 
cow and leave her degenerate and half-dead; we seek heaven 
through the waters of the Ganga and soil her banks with 
filth. We love to visit temples, but leave them dirty, nar¬ 
row, ugly. We pray to Kashi Vishvanath for salvation in 
the next life, but we neglect His shrine. 

Even where our hearts surrender to the All High, we 
build such lasting monuments of our shame, our lack of 
taste and our sordidness. 

When will our Spirit learn to transform the world we 
live in ? 
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IV 

I visited Malihabad. Its real name should have been 
Amarakunj; for, miles around, there is nothing but mango 
groves. We Bombayites are proud of our Alfonso and Payri 
mangoes. Nothing, however, can beat this metropolis of 
mangoes. Here are grown more than 900 varieties: some 
as big as a coconut, some as small as a plum, all varying 
in size, hue, taste and shape. Most of the people here are 
mango-growers. Many of them are artistes spending a life¬ 
time in producing new varieties in ingenious ways. They 
describe the delicate shades of taste in each variety, give 
to each an artistic name and sing its praises with poetic 
fervour. I was offered a dozen mangoes to taste; I could 
only manage half. 

But of them all, Dasehri is the best. If you are a lover 
of Alfonsos, as most of us are, you might place it next. But 
that would not be fair. When two things are perfect, it 
is stupid to discuss priorities. 

You know how Paris, the Prince of ancient Troy, came 
to grief when he tried to select the fairest out of three 
goddesses when he had only one apple to present. If I 
had been he, I would have eaten the fruit and told the god¬ 
desses that all of them were perfect. But then, there would 
have been no Trojan War, no Iliad to sing and perhaps 
no epic poetry in Europe. 

But Malihabad has a flair for giving fancy names to 
its mangoes. Of Dasehri , the best variety is sumur-bahisht, 
‘fruit of heaven’, And if heaven has such lovely fruits, 
many of us, in spite of our sinful habits, would like to go 
there. 

So on August 1, I got eighty-three saplings of Mali¬ 
habad varieties and planted them in my garden. I planted 
Mufarraul-qulub —‘the delight of the heart’; Mummy 
planted Wahidpasand —‘the choice of God’; Pantji planted 

K.L.—8 
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Kacchamitha —‘sweet even when raw*—and so on. 

Talking about mangoes reminds me of the shrine of 
Ekamreshwar—Sole Lord of Mangoes—at Kanchipuram in 
Madras. Near the shrine is an ancient mango tree, centu¬ 
ries old; its four big branches, they say, represent the four 
Vedas. In 1950, during the first Vana Mahotsava, I plant¬ 
ed a mango tree there and took a pledge that I would see 
that one crore of mango trees were planted in the country. 
A couple of Vana Mahotsavas more and India will perhaps 
redeem the pledge. 


VIII 

HOCKEY AND RAJAJI 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
15th September 1952. 

TTttar Pradesh has added another feather to its cap. 
Babu, the captain of the Indian hockey team which won 
the laurels at the Olympic games at Helsinki, comes from 
Bara Banki, a small town a few miles from here. He was 
a student of the Lucknow University. I met him as well 
as Gentle, the left-half-back, who earned for himself the 
reputation of being anything but gentle. 

A Governor is expected to know all about games, which 
he has never played and can never understand. So I had 
an illuminating discussion on hockey. 

Babu comes of a family of sportsmen: most of his 
brothers are excellent sportsmen; his six-year old son is 
already making headway at hockey. I met them all when 
I attended a civic reception for Babu at Bara Banki, when 
the whole town turned out to do him honour, shout¬ 
ing with noisy rhythm “Ba-bu” “Ba-bu”. 

Unluckily for us, the town has only one main street. 
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So we went through it on a garlanded jeep from end to end 
like demi-gods, a military band playing in front of us. But 
we hail to return by the same way through the same crowd 
like ordinary mortals. 

These young men told me about the receptions that 
they had in some parts of Europe as conquering heroes. 
Naturally, they contrasted them with the utter indifference 
of our countrymen. Of course, the President received 
them, as did the Prime Minister; but our general indiffer¬ 
ence scarcely did credit to our corporations and universi¬ 
ties. If Babu had been the captain of a victorious foreign 
Olympic team, perhaps some of our people would have 
rushed to do him honour. 

This is our usual attitude. We decry or ignore our 
own achievements and glorify the achievements, however 
indifferent, of others; then we righteously proclaim our 
insufficiency. One who stands in admiration of others and 
does not know his own strength or dignity is a slave. We 
have a collective slave mentality. Once we went into 
ecstasies over England; now we are excessively panegyri¬ 
cal about U.S.A., Russia, or China. 

As part of my work, I was called upon to .judge bet¬ 
ween the claims of Lucknow and Kanpur to hold the 
coming India-Pakistan Test Match. With all the judicial 
wisdom which my ignorance of cricket enabled me to 
muster, I patiently heard the cases for both the towns. At 
the end, I felt that the problem was getting beyond me; 
so, I declined to intervene. At the rate at which I am go¬ 
ing, you should not be surprised if one day I begin to write 
an authoritative book on hockey or cricket. 

II ’ 

I will now continue my “Story of the Last Ten 
Weeks in Office”, which I left at March 7. 

On the morning of March 8, I started for Madras by 
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air on a visit to Rayalseema, where scarcity conditions 
prevailed. On my way, I felt that a change was coming 
over the country. The Bombay market was in panic; 
prices were crashing; a very big firm was said to be in¬ 
volved; many insolvencies appeared imminent. All over 
the country, hoarded grain was coming into the market; at 
many places the black-market prices had gone down lower 
than the controlled prices. This was very heartening news. 
The inflationary spiral was unwinding itself. 

At the Hyderabad airport, I met my old friends B. 
Ramakrishna Rao, Chief Minister, and others. In 1948, 
before the Police Action, I had lived through such intensive 
months there that these friends have been woven into the 
pattern of my life. Whenever I go to Hyderabad, I feel 
as if I am going home. 

Reaching Madras, I drove to Government House, 
Guindy. Immediately I attended a farewell party given in 
honour of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, the outgoing Go¬ 
vernor. During his tenure of office, Bhavnagar had earned 
not only the affection of Madras towards himself, but a 
well-deserved reputation for his princely order, which 
some princes of Saurashtra, said to have been involved in 
the misdeeds of Bhupat, had done their best to mar. 

In the evening I saw Rajaji, who, as usual, gave me 
an affectionate welcome. He has always been partial to 
me; I on my part hold him in deep respect and affection. 
Of all Gandhi ji’s hierarchs, he has been, in a way, nearest 
to me for years. 

He was just his old self, self-composed and quiet. 
Astute and subtle, he is wise, discerning and considerate. 
He possesses a deep spiritual fervour, which he delights in 
concealing under a mask of mild cynicism. There is a 
superficial view that he is clever and tricky; the fact is 
that intellectually he is superior and can see much more 
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clearly than most people; this, the ordinary people cannot 
forgive. So he has been badly treated by friends and foes 
alike; quite often he has paid the price for his clear vision; 
but he has never grumbled. 

We sat down by ourselves in a small room in an atmos¬ 
phere of complete understanding. In front of his chair 
was a pile of books in which I could see the Upanishads 
and Shakespeare’s King Lear . I told him about the hap¬ 
penings in Delhi and he was glad that I was not standing 
for Parliament. He talked about the situation in Madras. 
He said he was not happy about the Congress taking office 
at that time. They must go to the country and work 
hard. 

It was a disquieting situation. The Congress in Madras 
had no outstanding leader; caste-jealousies had split its 
solidarity. No party wanted fresh elections; their energies 
and resources had been exhausted, as none could form a 
Government. 

We parted with our hearts heavy. What was to happen 
to Madras? As I drove back to Government House, I 
thought of how this great man had been misunderstood. 
He had given his life to the Congress but he was never 
given a chance to be its President. Years ago, I was at 
his Tiruchengodu Ashram with him. Gandhiji had written 
to him a particularly characteristic letter: the office of 
President was Rajaji’s due, but for several reasons he 
would like to have some one else in it; but Gandhiji would 
leave it to Rajaji to decide for himself and, if he took the 
same view of the choice, to post the enclosed offer to the 
third party. Rajaji did not think twice; he posted Gandhi¬ 
ji’s offer to the other person. 

Rajaji had worked to raise the stature of Madras for 
years; many of its politicians had come to look upon him 
as an enemy. He had served the Central Government in 
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various roles; but it was not a very unhappy Rajaji who 
left New Delhi. 

Ill 

Naturally, the meeting of the Congress Party which 
bade him farewell at New Delhi came back to my mind; 
with the help of my diary notes, I can reconstruct the 
scene. 

On November 16, 1951, after discussing the Five-Year 
Plan at 7 p.m., the party members trooped up to Room 
No. 63 where the party usually met. 

Panditji attempted a cheerful friendliness with party 
members and pointed out Amrit Shergil’s paintings which 
had been hung up on the walls but a few days before. He 
spoke of the coming elections; of the need for a straight 
and courageous fight. He also gave his reasons why he 
was attacking eommunalism. He was exultant.* The Delhi 
Congress had just won the municipal elections. Jt was 
no doubt a foretaste of the coming triumph, he said. He 
also referred to the historic role played by the old Parlia¬ 
ment. 

When Anantasayanam Ayyangar was speaking, M. O. 
Mathai came and whispered into the ears of Panditji that 
Liaquat Ali, the Pakistan Premier, had been shot at a meet¬ 
ing in Rawalpindi. Panditji was visibly moved. After 
talking to Rajaji about it, he gave us the news. The Party 
obviously shared his feelings and Rajaji started drafting 
the resolution of sympathy. 

Anantasayanam, continuing his speech, referred with 
deep emotion to Rajaji’s forthcoming exit from the Cabinet 
and appealed to him not to retire. The Party echoed this 
sentiment; they could not bear to part with him. 

A few minutes later, M. 0. M. came again; he had shed 
his usual composure. He whispered again to Panditji. 
Liaquat Ali was dead. Panditji’s face became solemn. I 
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whispered: ‘Very disquieting.’ He nodded, talked to 
Rajaji on his right, and announced the news to the party. 

For a moment we were literally stunned. Liaquat was, 
above all, level-headed. With his departure from the scene, 
the principal stabilizing factor in the governing corporation 
which had founded and ruled Pakistan was gone. Would 
the League survive? Were the Punjabi Muslims and the 
rest capable of carrying on together? All these questions 
oppressed our minds. 

Panditji again made a very feeling speech. lie wanted 
the friendship of Pakistan, in spite of all that had hap¬ 
pened, he held Liaquat Aii in great esteem. The resolution 
of condolence as drafted by Rajaji was passed by the Party. 

Rajaji wound up the proceedings w T ith one of the most 
beautiful speeches I have ever heard. He referred to 
Pakistan, to the successive murders of eminent statesmen 
in Jordan, Iran, Pakistan, India and Burma and to the 
uncertainties of the future. Replying to the appeal of 
Anantasayanam and of the Party to him not to leave the 
Cabinet, he became autobiographical, which he rarely does. 
He was tired; he was unwell; he was feeling the strain ; and 
he added in that slow 7 , clear way of his: “I am looking 
forward to a holiday. I have prepared a picnic for myself. 
Please don’t break it up.” Then he added, “Panditji has 
great confidence in and affectionate regard for me. That 
is wiiy, he said that he took advice from me. That is 
not correct. What I told him was the echo of the wise 
suggestions that he himself had made.” He wound up his 
speech with a touching exhortation. Tie referred to the 
future of the country and pointed out how 7 it was bound up 
with solidarity. He appealed to us to stand by Panditji, 
the leader of the Nation. A great leader, he said,—and 
rightly too—was the only foundation of a great country. 

We dispersed with a heavy heart. 
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IV 

Rajaji left New Delhi to retire from active life. A few 
days after I saw him, on March 8, Congress politicians in 
Madras took a realistic view. There was no way to save 
Madras from collapse except to bring this Bhishma- 
pitamaha of our politics to the field. 

You know the rest. My friend, Sri Prakasa, the Cover- 
nor of Madras, wiser than most people who thought he was 
otherwise, nominated Rajaji to the Upper House. With noble 
selflessness and in disregard of a narrow sense of prestige, 
Rajaji came back to polities. He wrote to me that 
‘malignant stars had brought him back to politics . 9 Obvi¬ 
ously they had a beneficent effect on Madras and the 
country as a whole. 

Truth is always greater than formulae. Rajaji was 
chosen because he was the leader of the hour. He formed 
his Ministry, raised the morale of public life, consolidated 
his strength by a vote of confidence. He performed some 
miracles too. He decontrolled food grains, which no one 
would have thought possible. He raised a loan of Rupees 
five crores for Madras which was considered to be finan¬ 
cially cracking. And he asked the people to pray for rain 
and the rains came 1 

He was straightforward. On May 9 he said: 44 As long 
as we are human beings we must continue to have faith.... 
I am entitled to place my faith in God.” In that speech 
he put the crucial issue of modern times in crystal clear 
terms: a well-ordered government versus subversion. Also 
for the first time since January 30, 1948 when the Father 
of the Nation died, a leading politican openly confessed his 
faith in God in matters of Government. 

In the Constituent Assembly days, old Kamath, deeply 
religious, moved an amendment invoking God’s blessings 
on our Constitution. The Assembly voted it down. No 
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doubt, an overwhelming majority of the members of the 
Assembly had faith in God. But they had no courage to 
invoke His blessings; they were afraid that they might 
not measure up to some modern standard of political 
respectability. 

There is a prevailing fashion to identify culture with 
unbelief and political progress with ungodliness. Many 
people stupidly think that a secular state is a godless state; 
it is not so. A secular state, as I have repeatedly averred, 
is a kingdom of God where every one has the right to reach 
God in his own way without fear or favour. But some 
politicians in these times are victims of conceit; in upholding 
the State for worship they reject God and Man. 

If God is the source of strength, w 7 hy should one be 
afraid to confess it? 

I was also a victim of this epidemic till 1942; when one 
day the Truth flashed on me and then I wrote about Gita — 
the eternal message of God—which, after revision, now finds 
a place in my book Sparks From The Anvil: 

“ Yet the modem educated mind in India is a 
timid mind. It has a subconscious feeling that if it is 
found relying too often on the Gita, the possessor will 
be classed by the arrogant modems, along with the 
superstitious, the weak and outworn.’’ 

It is a real fear amongst us. But if India is to con¬ 
tinue its triumphant march to world influence, the fear 
must be cast out. 

St. Paul in his letter to the Romans said: “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” Why should any one 
be ashamed of the Gospel which Shri Krishna taught to 
mankind? No man is ashamed of his learning, of his 
artistic gifts, or of displaying power, however little it be. 
Why should he be ashamed of openly confessing the real 
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source of power, the power which strengthens every one 
when he is feeble, inspires him when he is weak, upholds 
him when he is strong? 

When all resources fail, then through the words of the 
Gita , God speaks: 

Yield not to impotence, Partha! 

It befits thee not. 

Shake off this wretched faint-heartedness. 

Stand up, Oh harasscr of foes! 

Then fear flees. Then we recover ‘ourselves’, and 
likened unto Arjuna each of us can say, inspired: 

Here I stand firm; my doubts are fled; 

I shall act as Thou biddest. 

The more desperate the situation, the greater is the 
power which the Gita reveals. This has been the experi¬ 
ence of the strong. Why should it not be the inspiration 
of us, the weak? 

The strength which the Gita gives does not lie on the 
surface. It lies in real personal power; not like the power 
of the worldly, in apparent glitter and domination. It is 
the power that adds something to every one to whom it 
comes. By and through it, the weak become strong; the 
shallow, deep; the voluble, silent; the insolent, humble; 
the wasted, effective. It gives the power of God to every 
one that believes; the power ‘to arise and win glory, to 
overcome foes and to enjoy Kingship’; a power higher than 
which no man may covet or gain. 



IX 


KISHORLAL—CULT OF POLITICAL MURDERS— 
ROMMEL—NON-VIOLENCE 

Raj Bhavan, Lueknow, 
1st October, 1952. 

One by one, the lamps lit by Gandhiji are going out. 
Kishorlal Mashruvala is dead; one more link in the chain 
which binds me to early life is snapped. 

We became friends about 1913. I had just joined the 
Original Side of the Bombay Bar and he was preparing for 
the Solicitor's examination, lie was a shy, deeply serious 
young man. In his infancy, so the story ran, he had mira¬ 
culously escaped death from a house which had caught fire. 
Ilis parents thereafter treated him as a special gift of God 
and an appropriate change was made in his name; I forget 
exactly what. 

The members of his family were devout followers of 
Sri Swaminarayan, a great religious and social reformer of 
the early British period. The saint exercised a mighty 
moral influence in Gujarat during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and the first two decades of the nine¬ 
teenth. His sect is still active in Gujarat. 

Kishorlal was deeply impressed by the strict purity of 
life which Sri Swaminarayan enjoined upon his followers. 
As I too admired the saint, we often discussed our hero's 
life and teachings. Although we were friends, we looked 
at life quite differently. Both of us were attracted to Yoga- 
$utra f but each read it in his own way. From the begin¬ 
ning, Kishorlal was a man of God: he had no conceit in 
him and he was incapable of uttering an unkind word. 
While some of us, his seniors, were struggling hard to win 
the glittering prizes of the world, success had no tempta- 
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tions for him. He gave up his intention to become a soli¬ 
citor. A few years later, he was attracted to Gandhiji— 
not the politician, but the apostle of Truth and Non-vio¬ 
lence. 

Kishorlal grew into a thinker and a philosopher ; asce¬ 
ticism came to him naturally. Once he wrote: 

“If at all there is any fundamental essence in 
literature, music or art, it is but a thing of enjoyment. 
We will enjoy it, perhaps, some time and at leisure, 
when no man in distress is left on earth to serve. I 
see clearly that real heroism lies in cutting at the root 
of all our hopes of happiness and enjoyment which we 
nursed in our youth/' 

I was, in literature, a protagonist of the Romantic 
movement; my philosophy of life was based on the concep¬ 
tion of life as unfading joy. But Kishorlal found joy in 
eliminating personal life and in serving humanity, just as 
I found pleasure in literature and in a full personal 
life. 

These differences, however, never interfered with our 
affectionate relations. We met more often after I joined 
Gandhiji in 1930. With his keen and incisive intellect, he 
was developing an original philosophic outlook; his study 
of Yoga was yielding new lines of advance. In all matters 
which had to be tested on the touch-stone of principles, he 
was listened to with great respect even by Gandhiji. After 
Gandhiji’s death, Kishorlal represented the Gandhian con¬ 
science. The Harijan became his weekly pulpit and invari¬ 
ably attracted a respectful audience. 

We last met on a platform, when I presided over a 
meeting to congratulate Kishorlal on being awarded a 
medal for the best book of the year in Gujarati literature* 
He embodied his views on life and progress in this out- 
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standing book. In the course of my speech, I remember 
saying something like this: 

‘‘No two people could enter upon life about the same 
time and with such mutual affection and have such 
entirely different approaches to life; no two people 
following such different ways of life could have under¬ 
stood each other so well; and no two such people could 
have remained such devoted friends all these thirty- 
five years.’ 7 

II 

When I first came into intimate contact with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 r 
I classified the followers of Gandhiji in the terminology 
of Buddhism, into those following Mahaycma (the big cart) 
and those following JLinayana (the small cart). The Malta- 
yana Gandhians had faith in Gandhiji and his mission; 
accepted truth and non-violenc as a matter of working 
statesmanship; and took to Satyagraha as a powerful sub¬ 
stitute for man’s redemption. Vhllabhbhai was the great 
Mahayanist I knew. 

To the Hinayana Gandhians, God, Whose strength 
inspired Gandhiji, was a living presence; they had faith 
in Gandhiji’s mission and believed not only in Truth and 
Non-violence, but in the other three vows of Non-stealing, 
Non-waste and Non-possession, as aspects of the supreme 
and universal moral law. To them, Satyagraha meant 
readiness at all times to die for the sake of Truth. Of them, 
Kishorlal was one of the foremost. Vinobaji is another. 

Gandhiji invested Non-violence with a special sanctity. 
One of his greatest achievements, seldom emphasized, was 
in debunking the prestige which the cult of political assas¬ 
sination had attained in India on account of its great appeal 
to the younger generation. 
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This cult is an ancient one. Its driving force is reli¬ 
gious frenzy; intoxicated by it, highly-strung men con¬ 
found the cause with the man. They come to believe that 
if the man is killed, the cause will die with him. The in¬ 
tended victim appears to them as the source of all wicked¬ 
ness. Ilis murder, they feel, not only fulfils the personal 
mission of the murderer but saves the cause. 

At the end of the last century, this cult had assumed 
a political garb in Europe. After Mazzini, national libera¬ 
tion was almost a religious movement to which this cult 
was harnessed. The cult found a few ardent adherents 
among the Indian students in England. Savarkar, if I 
mistake not, later on became the leader of this group. 

At the outset, the inspiration came from a group head¬ 
ed by Iiyndman, the Socialist leader in England, whose 
opinions on Indian affairs we used to read with great avi¬ 
dity. Shyamji Krishna Varma, a retired Gujarati of ample 
means, then living in. Paris, provided the funds. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, then in England, warned these ardent spirits, 
but to little purpose, against what he thought a great mis¬ 
take. The achievement of India’s freedom through politi¬ 
cal murders became a part of the political programme of 
a group of young men, returned from England. 

During Lord Gurzon’s viceroyalty, Sri Aurobindo, 
then professor of English in the Baroda College, where I 
was studying, gave a new turn to the terrorist movement. 
Bankim’s Anandmath was its Bible. The formation of 
bauds of self-dedicated Sadhus who would court martyr¬ 
dom in the Mother’s cause became a mighty passion for 
highly sensitive and patriotic students, particularly in 
Bengal. The inspiring personality of Sri Aurobindo, his 
great advance in Yoga and the training which he imparted 
to a few select disciples in its practice made the Bhavani 
Mandir Movement a highly spiritualized one. Dying on 
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the gallows was the coveted goal of life, and assassinating 
a few select Englishmen became the surest way to liberate 
the Motherland. 

Incidentally, the movement had a wider effect; Kar- 
mayoga was no longer a scrupulous performance of caste 
duties. It was a dedication of life to India’s service as a 
supreme duty. From the world of rituals, Karmayoga was 
brought into life’s arena. 

I remember one instance of our childish initiation into 
this cult. In Baroda some young men came in close touch 
with Sri Aurobindo; under their influence, a small group 
of friends including myself discussed the need for learning 
how to prepare picric acid bombs. I am not sure whether 
I was very enthusiastic about these methods, but we decid¬ 
ed to enter the college laboratory furtively one Sunday 
afternoon and make some experiments of our own. One of 
us, a student of chemistry, supplied the formula. Either 
by cowardice or by accident, I reached the laboratory a few 
minutes later than the appointed time. I saw my friends 
coming out of the laboratory in a panic and the hand of 
one of them was bleeding. In making the first effort, a 
retort had been broken and my friend had been injured. 
We all went back home, our revolutionary zeal quenching. 

In 1907, there was a conflict, in the Congress between 
the Moderates led by Surendra Nath Banerjea and Sir Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta and the Extremists led by Lokamanya 
Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal. As a re¬ 
sult, the Congress held at Surat broke up in disorder. Sri 
Aurobindo w r as the greatest dynamic factor in the Extrem¬ 
ist party. I was a sort of valunteer in this camp. Rumours 
were afloat at the time about some arrangement made by 
the Extremist leaders to establish a secret central organi¬ 
sation. We also heard reports that a Prince of the House 
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of Udaipur had placed himself at its head. Very few 
suspected then that it could be Sri Aurobindo. He, how¬ 
ever, soon left Baroda and the Cult did not take root in 
Gujarat. A few of my friends played with the idea for a 
while, but later joined Gandhiji. 

Even after Sri Aurobindo withdrew from Calcutta, the 
terrorist movement retained its spiritual fervour for a con¬ 
siderable time. Immature boys went through tremendous 
hardships to manufacture a bomb or two with which to kill 
some stray English officer. A few English officers were, in 
fact, murdered. Terrible reprisals followed. The move¬ 
ment, however, brought us no nearer the goal. Sri Auro¬ 
bindo himself never relied upon it exclusively; he held that 
sweeping non-violent methods of the nature of non-coopera¬ 
tion and boycott were also necessary. 

Then Gandhiji came, showed the way of Non-violent 
resistance and cut the ground from under the bomb- 
thrower^ feet. Nothing could be achieved by violence, he 
said, except greater violence. The terrorist movement lost 
its appeal; and India won her freedom. 

Fate has its own irony; Gandhiji who practically 
banished the terrorist cult from India became himself its 
victim; the last one, I hope. 

Godse came to look upon Gandhiji as the root of all 
evil. In his murder, he saw the triumph of the Hindu 
cause. What did he gain? Gandhiji passed away in a 
blaze of glory. His life, because of the martyrdom, became 
more majestic and soul-stirring. Even the Hindus who 
were unhappy over Gandhiji’s over-generous attitude to¬ 
wards Pakistan, were shocked into being stauncher Gan- 
dhians. The Nation, in the hour of its need, lost its Father, 
and nothing was a greater bolt on the noble tradition of 
Hinduism than the fatal shot fired on that afternoon of 
January 30, 1948. 
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Modern Europe has developed a new variant of the 
cult of political murder. It is a technique of cold-blood¬ 
ed, deliberate murder of rivals, suspected agents and poten¬ 
tial opponents under the orders of a small group, mad with 
power. 

I call it the Cult of Hitlerian Murders; it was Hitler 
who made a science of such murders. There is no sem¬ 
blance of high purpose or religious frenzy in it. There is 
no cause except power-lust. There is no crown of martyr¬ 
dom for the murderer; he acts through gross fear of being 
himself liquidated or losing his place in the band of ruling 
gangsters. Prom every aspect the cult is diabolical. 

Ill 

Marshal Rommel, for instance, was a patriotic German, 
a courageous soldier, a brilliant and dashing leader in bat¬ 
tle, a far-sighted general, a superb master of strategy. 
During the World War II, in 1942, he led the Africa Corps 
and made military history almost reviving Napoleonic 
memories in North Africa. 

But he was too successful. A halo of romance which 
the Fuehrer thought should be his and his only by right, 
came to surround him. If Rommel retreated in North 
Africa, it was due to want of men and materials which the 
Fuehrer could not supply and to internal jealousies in the 
•German High Command which the Fuehrer had encourag¬ 
ed. 

In 1943, he commanded the Western Front. But the 
help required was denied him; the Fuehrer’s resources 
were exhausted. Rommel tendered Wholesome advice to his 
master; his warnings only earned him the Fuehrer’s stern 
displeasure. He was clear-sighted enough to foresee the 
•coming collapse of his fatherland. He had the courage to 
apeak the truth—a grave crime to commit in the reign of 
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a dictator. The German Press and the Allies thought him 
to be not only the hero but the future saviour of Germany. 
If his advice had been heeded, it is possible that Germany 
could have been saved. But dictators cannot brook coun¬ 
sel and Hitler was jealous and afraid of a revolution which 
might have demanded his head. 

At noon on October 13, 1944, two military officers of 
rank came to meet Rommel at his house, where he was con¬ 
valescing. He had a few minutes’ conversation with them; 
then he came out and met his wife. ‘He had a strange but 
terrible expression on his face,’ his wife later recalled to 
Desmond Young, his biographer. Rommel told his wife: 
‘The Fuehrer has given me the choice of taking poison or 
being dragged before a People’s Court. They have brought 
the poison.’ Frau Rommel wanted him to face the trial. 
‘If I agree to face the trial,’ he said, ‘I would never reach 
Berlin alive. ’ And his wife and son would have been dealt 
with as traitors. 

Rommel, brave as ever, saved his name, his wife and 
children; he preferred death to dragging them down with 
him as traitors. He left in a car with the two military 
officers; in a few minutes he was reported to have died 
while travelling, due to sudden collapse. A state funeral ; 
an oration by a high military dignitary; appreciative re¬ 
marks in the papers; the democratic world relieved by the 
death of an invincible warrior in the hostile camp; thus 
"died the man who could have saved both Germany and 
Europe. 

Hitler is defeated; the principal oligarchs of his ruling 
group have been tried and sentenced to death or long terms 
of imprisonment; but even in defeat and death he has 
conquered. 

We know that in several countries, it has become an 
article of accepted faith to retain dictatorial power through 
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the murder of leading dissenters and potential enemies. 
The conscience of mankind is blunted; it talks of peace, 
justice and welfare, but bows before the high priests of 
this cult; and ignorant men all over the world cry 'Heir. 

IV 

To such a world the message of Gandhiji—which is 
the message of India—is the breath of life. India lived for 
centuries because of it. We won our freedom because of 
it. We will survive as a free nation so long as we have 
faith in it. And India can help the world heading towards 
universal destruction only by holding fast to it. Our aim 
in life, individual and corporate, should be to squeeze out 
hatred, malice and wrath from our mental content. 

I want you to realize this. Neither violence, nor indis¬ 
cipline pays. If you have failed to realise this, you have 
no claim to be considered as educated. 

1 am not writing all this as mere advice. It is the out¬ 
come of experience; and more, of a wisdom, which comes 
from a Higher Source through the ages. 

As a boy, I passionately imbibed the Aurobindonian 
Creed, in which individual violence was spiritualised into a 
sacrificial art of self-immolation. I have lived to see its 
futility. 

I have sat at the feet of Gandhiji. I could not be a 
Hinayana Gandhian. In spite of it, I firmly believe that 
Non-violence irrespective of time or country—as the Yoga- 
sutra has it—is an aspect of the absolute moral law of the 
universe. And yet I ventured, at considerable cost to my¬ 
self, in 1942 to part from the Congress though not from 
Gandhiji for a few years on the meaning and scope of Non¬ 
violence. 

Non-violence is not non-killing. It is the development 
of a mental attitude in which hatred is replaced by love. 
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The doctor who poisons his mother to save her from ex¬ 
cruciating dying agony, and Gandhiji who sanctioned the 
killing of monkeys and the sending of an army to protect 
defenceless Kashmir were not guilty of violence. 

I have worked for many years with Sardar. I also 
know the practical limits of Non-violence in the affairs of 
man. As Home Minister, I was instrumental in suppress¬ 
ing brutal goondaism, both organized and unorganized. 
As a Central Minister, I have associated myself with the 
preparation of the defensive strength of the country. Be¬ 
lieving in the possibility of one world, I have not been able 
to conceive it except by the creation of a world police force. 

So long as the brute in man survives, innocence, Non¬ 
violence and the dignity of man have to be protected 
against brute force by force, not out of hatred and vin¬ 
dictiveness but to vindicate the higher claims of Non-vio¬ 
lence itself. If the brute triumphs, love can have no scope 
to flourish. 

In each case, the test is: Are you without malice, 
hatred or wrath, defending order—within the frame-work 
of which love and peace can flourish against violence? 

The Lord hath said : 

“I come to earth in every age to destroy the wicked 
and to protect the good and the true so that the law 
of righteousness may be established.” 

Where the good and the true, the meek and the inno¬ 
cent have to be defended, force has to be used and the 
enemies of Truth and Non-violence have to be destroyed. 

I have watched, very closely too, the progress of the 
cult of individual and mass violence, of sabotage, of the 
growth of armaments, of the intensification of the psycho¬ 
logy of hatred in many parts of the world. 

Let me give you this warning: 
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IF A MAN OR THING MAKES VIOLENCE 
ATTRACTIVE TURN AWAY FROM HIM OR IT. IF 
A CULT IS BASED ON VIOLENCE OR HATRED— 
SHUN ITS FOLLOWER AS THOUGH HE WERE A 
SNAKE. IF YOU ARE INCLINED TO COMMIT VIO¬ 
LENCE YOURSELF OR JOIN VIOLENCE SHUT 
YOURSELF UP IN YOUR ROOM TILL THE BRUTE 
IN YOU FADES AWAY. 

IF YOU DO NOT DO SO, YOU WILL HAVE STAB¬ 
BED THE MOTHERLAND AND SACRIFICED THE 
FUTURE OF MAN. 


x 

GANDHIJI AND WORLD PEACE—RAYALASEEMA 
—SCARCITY—SELF-RESTRAINT 

Raj Bhavan, Nainital, 
15th October, 1952. 

On October 2, we celebrated the birthday of Gandhiji. 
With the common man, we observe the anniversary of death 
but the dead, who live immortal in people’s mind, we 
celebrate their birthday. 

Everyone pines for world peace; everyone fears that 
it may be jeopardised; at such a time we should remind 
ourselves of the unique contribution of Gandhiji to world 
peace. 

In the history of politics, Gandhiji was the first poli¬ 
tician who challenged the hoary tradition that ‘the end 
justifies the means’. To Gandhiji, Truth was God; and 
with that faith, for thirty years, he fought for India’s 
freedom—and won it. His weapon was non-violence. 

Non-violent struggle is the touchstone of the earnest 
combatant; it implies necessarily that the cause for which 
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he fights has an appeal to his conscience as self-justified 
truth. This appeal transforms him into a crusader. On 
the other hand, untruth has to be upheld always by camou¬ 
flage which is untruth and enforced by terror supported 
by violence. 

The Satyagraha movements which Gandhiji led bet¬ 
ween 1930 and 1942 were all new experiments at the time. 
They, however, proved to be powerful instruments for 
awakening the masses and teaching them the secrets of 
non-violent, collective action. They provided a substitute 
for war. They brought us freedom ; and we saw the unique 
spectacle of a powerful foreign conqueror leaving the 
shores of the conquered land of his own free-will; and, in 
the hour of parting, becoming its friend. 

Gandhijiinfluence has spread all over the world. 
Wherever there are down-trodden men struggling for free¬ 
dom or dignity, wherever there are men of God or wherever 
truth and non-violence are respected, active crusaders are 
enlisted under the Gandhian banner. 

We talk of peace; but peace can never be a reality so 
long as men are seized with the idea which the West has 
presented to us—Godless materialism. Following in the 
footsteps of Buddha and Christ, Gandhiji has flung to the 
West the challenge of his life, his teachings and his work. 

He has restored our faith which we were almost on the 
point of forgetting—faith in Man as a divine essence, in 
God as a living force, in Truth and Non-violence as unalter¬ 
able law. He was the great leader of the movement for 
world peace—not the peace of the hesitant and the coward¬ 
ly, but of the brave and heroic; the peace which would, in 
the very process of its attainment, annihilate superficial 
differences and selfish interests; the peace which will find 
in all men, the image of God. 

The world, today, stands on the edge of a precipice. 
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The faith, which Gandhiji stood for, can alone save it. 
When it spreads to ail mankind, the din of mounting 
armaments will be hushed; then only, One World will be 
born—not in slogans, but in reality. 

II 

1 will now resume the story of 4 4 My Last Ten Weeks 
in Office”. On the night of March 8, 1952, accompanied 
by two ministers of Madras State, I left Madras by Bombay 
Mail to visit selected scarcity areas in the four districts 
of Rayalaseema. 

One would think that a Central Minister could be 
relied upon to study the situation on the spot; to gather 
facts for himself; to consult the ministers and officers who 
have first-hand knowledge; to discuss the situation quietly 
with public men and local leaders; and ultimately, as is 
his duty, to take steps to meet the distress. Any such 
method, however, is antiquated; you may even call it 
bureaucratic. At. any rate, it is unthinkable. That it is 
more effective is entirely irrelevant. The new method is 
essentially a product of the modern mind which cannot 
face any situation without investing it with interest through 
either panic or love of sensation. 

As I alight from the plane at the Madras airport, I 
am surrounded by impatient pressmen. One assures me 
that on account of successive failures of monsoon, the 
situation is hopeless; another tolls me that large-scale 
relief and permanent measures must be immediately under¬ 
taken. A third pressman asks me, 11 Does the Government 
of India agree to give three crores of rupees for famine 
relief?” Naturally, I am hypnotised into passivity in sheer 
desperation. I reply, “My ears are stopped to all ques¬ 
tions.” 

Our programme covering two days occupies all our 
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waking hours; we are, for the time being, the absolute pro¬ 
perty of whoever can get at us. Wherever we arrive, non¬ 
officials, who bring us enlightenment, have no doubt about 
the situation and the remedy. There is famine; relief must 
be given, revenue remitted, free food distributed; and irri¬ 
gation projects must be begun at once. Even village poli¬ 
ticians have been saturated with the planning zeal; I must 
see that the Planning Commission includes irrigation pro¬ 
jects in their districts in the Five Year Plan. One local 
leader is emphatic that at least two crores should be 
annually set apart by the Government for long term pro¬ 
jects in Rayalaseema. Evidently, panic has been abroad. 

The unfortunate official has little chance to give m 
facts; neither does he dare to differ from the non-official 
version. If he does, he is doomed—branded as an unsym¬ 
pathetic bureaucrat, the relic of old barbarous times. 

All the time several journalists, with book and pencil, 
are ready at hand. Everything that is said and done has 
to be published; but it must be interesting; if it is not, 
it should be made so. 

We go to villages where addresses, petitions, memo¬ 
randa set out the same tale of woe. In some villages, the 
leaders know all about the old Bengal famine and assure 
us—with a little pride—that their famine is no whit infe¬ 
rior to the Bengal variety. In some villages, well-to-do 
farmers with gold embroidered scarves, wax eloquent on 
the need for repairing the tanks; they have been out of 
repair for several years. I cannot resist asking them—the 
well-to-do villagers—: “Will you contribute 25% of the 
cost of repair either in labour or money? Will you, all 
villagers—rich and poor—be prepared to build up your 
village V 9 These villagers hate such questions. Without 
answering, they turn away from me with disdain. 

We visit some gruel centres. ‘Gruel Centre 9 is a pecu- 
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liar name given in Madras to a free kitchen where a one- 
course meal is given to children and men and women 
incapable of work. I see quite a few able-bodied men 
taking free gruel at such centres. “Why should these per¬ 
sons be allowed to take the benefit of gruel centres? Why 
do they not go to the test-works V 9 I ask. Nobody has an 
answer. Some hazard a guess: there are no test-works 
nearby. The guess, in most cases, is unfounded. Some 
complain that the gruel is uneatable. So I make it a point 
to test it myself. Some journalist, more perspicacious than 
the rest, reports that I tried to swallow the gruel, but could 
not. It is a very nice story and I am sure, his paper was 
read with great interest the next day. 

When we visit the test-works, the labourers are quietly 
busy with work. But there are village leaders who come 
out with the usual complaints: “the wages are too low; 
the contractors are wicked; the test-works are not near 
enough .’ 9 

We visit ration shops. In one village a complaint is 
made that the quality of American milo is poor and so it 
is not sold. On inquiry, we are told that the slump has 
brought large quantities of local cholum into the market; 
no one wants milo as the supply position is easy. Some 
one complains that the milo is too costly; in fact the price 
is heavily subsidised. Another suggests that Government 
should keep the price of milo lower than the price of local 
cholum . “What is the use of American milo, if it is not 
cheaper than the local stuff?” 

On one occasion we travel several miles to reach a vil¬ 
lage at noon. I ask for a little water. The Collector tells 
me that the local water is infected with tape-worms. “I 
have brought a thermos full of water for you,” he adds. 
Immediately, some reporters jot down the interesting news; 
the next day the news is published in some papers: ‘Water 
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had to be rushed from a distance of 18 miles to Suryapalli 
village for Mr. Munshi to drink’. This little story passes 
from newspaper to newspaper; no one cares to enquire 
how, if they had to fetch a glass of water for me from 
eighteen miles, there could be any people in that village 
at all? 

At one place, a Communist leader meets me and has a 
quiet discussion. But he is not content; he invites me to 
his office—an honour which I decline. Later, he sends a 
procession of hunger-marchers to shout slogans for my 
benefit. I am duly impressed, particularly when T see that 
none of the hunger-marchers look hungry. I wave to them 
cheerfully; they respond by smiles, evidently enjoying the 
role they have been asked to play. 

Everyone clamours for rice—even the village politi¬ 
cian. “Give us rice; import it from wherever you like; 
but give it to us and make it plentiful and cheap.” I try 
to explain that rice is very difficult to secure in any part 
of the world, but I know I create very little impression. In 
rice-eating Madras, its short supply is a genuine griev¬ 
ance; it is also good political propaganda. 

On March 11, I go to Pondicherry. On the 12th T 
visit Ohingleput; pass through the ordeals of a public 
meeting and a press conference; steal a few minutes for a 
hurried consultation with the Ministers and Secretaries. 
On the 13th, I leave for Delhi by air. 

Ill 

In the plane, I find time to go through petitions, 
addresses, memoranda which I have collected. I also begin 
to sort out my impressions of this hectic tour. 

Kayalaseema has been a neglected part of Madras for 
a long time, possibly due to the zamindari system. For 
years the monsoon has played truant. Water is scarce in 
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several villages. In one village, out of fifty wells, only 
four or five had water. Water tanks and water channels 
are in a state of neglect and disrepair. 

I saw a large lake built by an old king of Vijayanagar, 
uine-tenths of which was silted up. “Why is this lake 
neglected ?” I ask. The engineer tells me that “the annual 
budget for the district is too small for such a big under¬ 
taking. ’ ’ 

Preoccupied with the general elections, the adminis¬ 
tration started relief in March, when it should have been 
done the previous November. The situation in Rayalaseema 
was bad and called for immediate action. Water was the 
main problem, so I decided to request the Army for help. 
Money must also be found either by Madras State or the 
Centre. So I put my impressions on paper to be forward¬ 
ed to the Prime Minister. 


IV 

Now I know something about scarcity conditions hav¬ 
ing examined them in six States. 

Old India dug the village tank; British India neglect¬ 
ed it; Free India is just realising its importance; and we 
are facing the consequences. Our difficulties will continue 
so long as village tanks remain unsilted, unrepaired, un¬ 
realigned to a larger catchment area. The task is vast 
indeed, and we have to do it in a few years. “How is 
that to be done?” a friend asks. I could find but one 
remedy and no other: “Land army—land army in every 
village—inspired by a mighty national wave of creative 
enthusiasm.” I wistfully add, “I do not know whether my 
scheme for the Land Army—a beginning only has been 
made—will survive my exit from the Ministry. Anyway, 
I am sure that in some way or the other, the Community 
Projects will have to fall back upon this idea. 
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We live at the mercy of a freakish god of rain; and 
we have not yet acquired the art of circumventing his 
vagaries. Our reservoirs—lakes, tanks, canals—which con¬ 
serve rain water are barely sufficient for a quarter of our 
population; and many of them are in despair. 

Men and cattle are multiplying fast. In villages, most 
of the peojple are illiterate and under-fed, and at many 
places, they lack enterprise. The educated man has not 
yet turned to the soil and is a snob; he has not taken to 
the Gospel of the Dirty Hand. 

Chronic scarcity, therefore, is our usual visitor—a 
Frankenstein raised by centuries of misrule and neglect. 
We engage him in passing skirmishes by panicky attention 
or patchwork relief. But he will be destroyed only by 
patient toil and unbending will; but then we would have 
re-built our whole land, in fact, transformed it. 

There has never been any period during the last few 
centuries when this Frankenstein did not stalk some part 
of the country or the other; and when he did, people on 
the margin of subsistence, fell an easy prey. But in recent 
years, his presence has been felt more keenly, for, things 
are different. People are alive to the fact that as a Welfare 
State, our Government is pledged to feed everybody. Be¬ 
cause of our democratic order, we have become more vocal. 
Exaggeration also has become a fashion of the times; and 
panic follows in its wake. 

During the last five years, however, our Governments 
—Central and State—have evolved an elaborate technique 
as a matter of routine administration to fight chronic 
scarcity. In most States, fair-price shops operate. In 1950, 
in Bihar, and in 1951, in Rayalaseema, the technique took 
some time to be evolved. In Gujarat, on account of pre¬ 
vious experience, and because the public worker was less 
prone to shouting, the Government was able to meet the 
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situation promptly. In Saurashtra, where scarcity of 
water was more acute than in Rayalaseema, the quiet 
energy of the Chief Minister set up a machinery where none 
existed before. In Uttar Pradesh, the technique has been 
mastered. 

But this struggle will continue till all the plans made 
for land transformation are executed; till then a strenuous 
effort to fight scarcity, wherever it appears, is a part of 
our struggle for existence. During the period, as in all 
struggle, self-restraint has to be maintained. Over-empha¬ 
sizing scarcity helps no one. It induces panic and stimu¬ 
lates hoarding; it intensifies thoughtless clamour and makes 
correct assessment difficult; it imposes unnecessary strain 
on the administering agency, and ultimately results in 
national waste of energy and money. 

Advertising starvation deaths, for instance, creates the 
very conditions which every sensible man wishes to avoid. 
I have studied the scare of starvation deaths from 1950 
when it was first started. All lists of starvation deaths 
have been proclaimed with emphasis; most of them, on 
scrutiny, have been found to have been accepted on hearsay 
evidence or by over-generous credulity. 

When one such list was scrutinized and found base¬ 
less, a leading public man of the district, who had first 
started the scare, told me: “Sir, but for my having given 
the interview about starvation deaths, you would not have 
visited my district.” 

In the course of one such visit, I met an old woman 
who led a crowd specially collected for the occasion. She 
beat her forehead and vehemently cried: 

JRT WT*PC —“He died; he died; my child died 

of hunger.” I made enquiries of her about her family; 
she had her husband, sons, daughters-in-law and a 
daughter all living. I asked her, “Are all of you so wicked 
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as to let a four-year old grand-child die of hunger when 
all of you in the house are hale and hearty 1” She sup¬ 
pressed a smile and disappeared. 

During several of my visits to politically vocal dis¬ 
tricts, ill-fed men, women and children in groups wrere 
pushed in front of a crowd of normal villagers. Such per¬ 
sons, unfortunately, do exist in our poor, over-populated 
country. But, I wonder whether it is patriotic to sell panic 
in this way. 

A free nation rests on the shoulders of public men who 
have developed a mature outlook. It thrives only if* 
irrespective of political opinions, they, as a matter of 
habit, combine to resist invasion, maintain order, fight cala¬ 
mities and at all times know T how to face these dangers 
calmly. 

Fighting scarcity in co-operation is the test of our 
political maturity. 


XI 

THE PASSING OF LORD BUDDHA 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
1st November, 1952. 

On September 10, we visited Kasia—ancient Kushi- 
nagar—where Lord Buddha died on Vaishakh Purnima 
(full moon day) in the year 543 B.C, The Collector of 
Deoria, luckily a student of Archaeology, was our guide. 

We first went to the central shrine of the Dying 
Buddha. The recumbent image, worshipped by Iliuen- 
Tsang, was installed by Ilaribala, the head of the monas¬ 
tery in the fifth century A.D. The Shala grove under 
which Buddha breathed his last was at this spot. 
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We met a Burmese bhikshu there; he lives in the rest- 
house nearby, constructed by Burmese devotees. He has 
a curious devotional practice. For many years now, he 
has been branding his body with lighted tapers; the brand 
marks are all over his body. 

I also met a Chinese bhikshu who has been living there 
for fifty-six years now. All day, he is at the temple. 

When the Chinese devotee first came here, he wanted 
to sleep at night in the temple itself. But the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Department would not allow it. Not in the least 
discouraged, he went off to the Rama Bhar Bhavani stupa , 
a little further away, took shelter on the top of a tree 
growing over it and has been sleeping there every night 
since. This brick stupa , fifty-five feet high, was erected 
on the spot where Buddha was cremated. 

We saw also another large stupa behind the shrine. 
The vase containing relies and the inscription was found 
in it. We saw too several monasteries and other buildings 
excavated in the vicinity. 

Then, we went to the recently built temple a little 
further away. A colossal black stone image of the Seated 
Buddha was installed there. It had the bhumi sparsha 
mudra, indicating the moment when enlightenment came 
to Buddha under the bodhi tree and he called the world 
to bear witness. The statue is popularly called the “Matha 
Kunvar” (the Dead Prince). It was found broken in two; 
now the pieces are joined and pasted together with gold 
leaves. 

There were remnants of the enclosing wall all round. 
That is why the place had come to be known popularly as 
the 4 4 Math a Kunwar ka Kot” (the Fort of the Dead 
Prince). 

We could not go to the Ram Bhar Bhavani stupa 
but with the aid of binoculars we saw it and the trees over- 
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growing it. We spotted also the plank on which the 
Chinese bhikshu slept. 

When Lord Buddha was cremated, the river Hiranya- 
wati flowed by the spot; now it has shifted six miles 
away and it is called Little Gandak. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago, the Chiefs of the Malla 
tribe who were members of the Lichehhavi Confederacy 
ruled over Kushinagar area. Vaishali, in Bihar, was its 
capital. When Buddha died, a stupa must have been erect¬ 
ed on the spot and the relics deposited in it; for the Shala 
grove of twin trees were sacred in Buddhist tradition, 
from the beginning. 

Ashoka reconstructed the shrine and the temple. He 
is believed to have collected all the relics of Buddha, 
divided them into tiny fragments and distributed them 
within his vast empire erecting stupas over them; possibly 
at this time, the relics were collected and their fragments 
redeposited under the new stupa. 

By the beginning of the fourth century, Chandragupta 
I, the founder of the Gupta Empire, began his career of 
conquest. He married Kumaradevi—the Lichehhavi Prin¬ 
cess—and the Lichehhavi dominions were merged into his 
empire. Kushinagar too passed under the Gupta sway. 

About 400 A.D. Fa-ITein visited the sacred spot and 
left a record of it. 

Soon after, Haribala, the head of the monastery, 
installed the colossal image of the Dying Buddha now 
found in the shrine. The stupa behind the shrine was 
erected during the reign of Emperor Kumaragupta I. 
The relics with coins and jewels of the period were again 
deposited together with an inscription under the new 
stupa . 

In the days of Sri Harsha, it must have been a popu¬ 
lar place of pilgrimage; for during his time in c. 635 A.D. 
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Hiuen Tsang came to Kush in agar. He has described the 
whole site in detail. 

The place continued to attract devout pilgrims, and 
the monasteries to house bhikshus for four more centuries. 
The Pratihar Gurjar Emperors of Kanauj ruled over the 
place; and later the Kalachuris of Cliedi up to 1050. It 
was under the Pala rulers that the image of the Seated 
Buddha was first installed. 


II 

Buddhism slowly disappeared from the land; jungles 
encroached upon the spot; communications fell into dis¬ 
repair. The monasteries collapsed—one of them w r as evi¬ 
dently burnt down. The images remained buried under 
the ground forgotten in an era of vandalism. 

The State of Gorakhpur, in which this area lay, was 
ruled by Rajput rulers, possibly from the days of the Kala¬ 
churis. Akbar conquered Gorakhpur; later the Nawabs 
of Avadh held sway over it. Then came the East India 
Company; and Dr. Buchanan, one of the pioneers of 
Indology—of which Sir William Jones was the founder— 
discovered this spot. It was visited by Liston in 1837 - T 
examined and identified by Cunningham in 1862-66. 
Carlleyle made a thorough study of it in 1876-77 and in 
1896 Vincent Smith re-examined the site. Later, excava¬ 
tions were carried out by Vogel in 1904-07 and by Shastri 
in 1910-12. 

In 1877 Carlleyle put together the pieces of the image 
of the Dying Buddha and made an attempt to find the 
relics deposited under the stupa , but failed. Hiranand 
Shastri was more lucky; he found both the vase in which 
the relic had been placed as well as the inscription. 

Back in Lucknow, we went to the Museum to see the 
vase and the plate. We saw them and also the contents 
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of the gagar; the jewels, the outer casket of copper, the 
inner one of silver and the innermost of gold. But we had 
come to see the sacred relics; they, alas, were missing when 
the stupa was excavated. I felt very disappointed. 

We saw also the coins of Emperor Kumaragupta I 
which had been deposited in the vase. The copper plate 
was also unusual; its first line was inscribed in metal, but 
the others were written in indelible ink. 

At Kushinagar, I stood filled with reverence. It 
was a grievous sight. This is one of the most sacred 
spots in the world, like Dehotsarga on the banks of another 
Hiranyawati in Saurashtra where Sri Krishna shuffled off 
His mortal coil. 

I reflected bitterly: What a nightmare for Mother 
India from 1050 to 1800—750 years! But for the coming 
of the British and the enterprising zeal of a few gifted 
Englishmen to resurrect India’s past, the spot would have 
remained undiscovered. But, even now, what do we do 
about it? It is just an archaeological curiosity. There is 
nothing here to move the soul of modern India, to remind 
us of the passing away of the greatest Indian of historic 
times. 

Dehotsarga had been overtaken by the same fate or 
worse, for there were studied attempts to obliterate it. 
But India became free: the Shrine of Somnath and Dehot¬ 
sarga were both resurrected. 

But why have we lost the burning zeal to preserve 
and enshrine the spots round which our national memory 
ought to revolve, to give us the inspiration of our great 
past? 

Ill 

The vision of those fateful days at Kushinagar rose 
before me. 

It happened in Kushinagar, twenty-four hundred 
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years ago, two days before full moon in the month of 
Vaishakh. 

It was a great day for Chunda, the prosperous black¬ 
smith. Lord Buddha had come to his house for a meal with 
his disciples. Chunda’s son attended on the Lord and 
placed before him a dainty dish of aromatic mushrooms. 

The feast was over. Buddha with his disciples return¬ 
ed to the Shala grove—a little away from the bank of 
Hiranyawati, the River of Gold. 

Subhadra too lived in Kushinagar at that time. The 
120-year old Brahmin was well versed in the Shastras. 
He also learnt that Buddha—the Enlightened One—had 
camped under the Twin Trees of the Shala grove. The 
old man had tried for a life time to unravel the mysteries 
of existence. But he had failed and now he wanted to 
hear the Truth from the mouth of the Master whose name 
was on everyone’s lips. 

Riding in a palanquin, he came to meet the Lord. The 
disciples headed by Ananda sat around the grove with 
anxious hearts. The food at Chunda’s house had disagreed 
with the Master. He was ailing. His body appeared co 
be dissolving. Surely, that was net the time when seekers 
after Truth were to be admitted to His presence, said 
Ananda. 

Under the Twin Trees, lay the Lord on a bed of soft 
green leaves—a pillow under his head, another small one 
tinder his feet. In His wisdom, He knew that the time for 
the final journey had come; and peacefully, He waited for 
it. As if across a long distance, faintly yet clearly, He heard 
Subhadra’s desire to meet Him and Ananda’s refusal. 
He slowly opened his eyes— kindly, large and luminous, 
like the sinking sun. He beckoned to a disciple standing 
by. 

** Tell Ananda,” He said , 41 to admit the man who seeks 
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knowledge. Buddha will not deny Light to whomsoever 
seeks it . 9 9 

Subhadra came up tottering with the weight of his 
years and prostrated himself before the Master. Buddha, 
His eyes full of love, blessed him with a kindly gesture. 

Subhadra sat with folded hands, anxious to have his 
ignorance dispelled. By a gesture, the Lord invited him 
to confess w T hat had brought him to the Shala grove. 

Subhadra, with profound respect, spake this: 

“Six masters have taught six different doctrines; I 
know them all. But my mind is vexed with doubts. I 
desire to know the Truth.” 

Agony of coming death no longer oppressed Buddha’s 
aged frame. With the aid of disciples, He turned his face 
to the West and said in a quivering voice which gathered 
strength as he spoke: “All the six teachers and their 
doctrines are known to me. But, I saw no Truth in them. 
So, when I had reached the twenty-ninth year, I left the 
world to find the true v^ay of life. Seven years passed: 
sitting under the Bodhi tree, I saw the Light; then Truth 
was revealed unto me. I knew all that was to be known; 
the Eight-Fold Path which man was to tread and the Four 
Truths that he should know. From there, I went to 
Varanasi (Banaras) and taught the Four Truths to Ajnata 
Kaundinya and four others. They also learnt the true 
way of life, and, for the first time, the word ‘Shramana’ 
was spoken. Fifty years and one have passed since 
Enlightenment came to me. The discipline, the samadhi, 
the spiritual wisdom are the Truth.” 

The might of a living mission was in the words of 
the Lord. He told Subhadra of the Four Truths and of 
the Eight-fold Path; of the three inferior stages and the 
final perfection of the Arhat —the Emancipated. 

“This is what I have taught, Subhadra,” said the 
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Lord. “All other ways are vain; outside my teachings, I 
tell you, Subhadra, none can be Shramana. ,, 

As the Master spoke, tears rolled down the cheeks 
of the aged Subhadra. “I have seen the Truth, Lord”, 
he said. “Take me unto you. Ordain me a bhikshu 

Then spake Buddha, Ilis heart overflowing with kind¬ 
liness: “Four months ’ probation is required of an appren¬ 
tice who has followed other teachings. Are you ready for 
the probation?” 

“I am willing to be an apprentice not for four months, 
but for four long years, if they are vouchsafed to me/* 
Subhadra replied, “You, Lord, are compassion incarnate. 
You alone can save me. Let there be four years of proba¬ 
tion if you so ordain; my speech, my body, and my mind 
shall always do the right.” 

Buddha, for a moment, closed His eyes. Before Him 
was Subhadra, freed from all doubts. He opened His eyes 
and said : 

“As I have already said, everything depends upon the 
man. Subhdra, thou no longer needest probation; thou 
shalt be ordained.” 

Ananda bowed low and ordained Subhadra. The old 
Brahmin prostrating himself once again before the Master, 
withdrew, determined to attain Arhatship. And he sat in 
meditation, concentrated in samadhi. Darkness descended 
on earth. The disciples sat surrounding the Twin Trees, 
anxiously watching the venerable frame of the Master 
struggling with the coming extinction. 

IV 

Buddha opened his eyes once again. He saw what 
His disciples feared. And, in those eyes was once again 
the old familiar light of knowledge and of compassion. 

The disciples were heart-broken. They said: “The 
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Lord is now passing into extinction. The punya —the 
spiritual merit—of the creation is exhausted. The world 
stands helpless / 9 

Then the Master spake slowly, haltingly, the voice 
broken by hard breathing: “Do not say that Buddha is 
entering extinction. His presence abides for ever, above 
all change. Cast off your sloth and seek Nirvana.” 

He paused. Then in a ringing voice echoing through 
the ages, He spake: “What my disciples do, following the 
Bight-fold Path age after age, that shall constitute my 
body—eternal and imperishable. ’ ’ 

The light in the eyes grew dim; they gazed into 
vacancy, and closed—never to open again. 

With hands folded and eyes clouded the disciples sat 
watching—watching for the great moment. Some chanted 
the mantra which to them was as the very breath of life: 
“I surrender unto Buddha; I surrender unto the Order; 
I surrender unto the Pharma.” 

Subhadra learnt that the moment of extinction had 
come for his Master. He came tottering to the place where 
Buddha lay and made his final obeisance. He touched the 
feet of the Master once again and with feeble steps walked 
away. He had already attained ArhathooA. He did not 
want to live in a world denied of his Master's presence. 
He sat in Samadhi once again and gave up life. 

The Master lay under the Twin Shala Tree, his head 
to the north, his face to the west, as he entered the final 
Bliss. And a light was on the earth and in the sky as had 
never been seen before. The night fell. Moonlight flooded 
the earth. The face of the Master was lit by a glorious 
halo. The Shala trees showered their leaves on Him; the 
wind as it passed through the trees sobbed. And then a 
strange peace was on the earth. 

Led by Ananda and Aniruddha, the disciples sat in 
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prayer around the Master’s body. Some were stunned, 
some wailing—all in tears. Then at the break of day, 
Aniruddha spoke in stern accents: “Let us not waste time 
in laments; for you have to carry the message of the Lord 
to the four ends of the earth. ’ ’ 

The news, that Buddha had entered the final Bliss, 
spread like wild fire in Kushinagar and the vicinity. The 
Mallas—devout worshippers of Buddha as they were— 
collected near the Shala grove to do honour to the mighty 
dead. 

To them, spoke the wise Aniruddha thus: “For seven 
days shall the remains be here for gods and men to wor¬ 
ship. Otherwise even the spirits, brethren, will reproach 
us.” 

The Master’s body was wrapped in a thousand folds 
of cotton and placed on a lofty pedestal made of gold 
and seven precious elements. After seven days had passed, 
they sprinkled incense and flowers over it. Eight Malla 
chieftains lifted the body on their lances and bore it to 
the bank of Hiranyawati—the River of Gold. The funeral 
pyre was of sandal wood; fragrant oil was poured on the 
mortal remains of the Enlightened One. But the fire 
could not be kindled. Then Aniruddha, the wise, spoke 
again: “The god of fire will not accept the body of the 
Master until Kashyapa comes.” 

The venerable Maha Kashyapa sat meditating on the 
Gridhrakut mountain near Rajagriha. An earthquake then 
shook the hills and a light, unseen before, enveloped the 
earth. Then Kashyapa knew that the Master had attained 
Parinirvana or Great Release, at the place where stood the 
Twin Trees. 

Accompanied by 500 disciples he set out immediately 
for the banks of Hiranyawati. When Kashyapa came 
there he knew not where the feet of the Master were for 
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him to pay the last homage, for, the body was wrapped 
in a thousand folds of cotton. But a miracle happened: 
from amidst the folds of cotton, one of the Master’s feet 
came out; and the venerable Kashyapa humbly placed his 
head on it, and paid his respects. And, then only did the 
god of fire accept the mortal remains of the Enlightened 
One. 

When the fire was extinguished and the relics collected, 
eight chiefs with their retinues arrived to do honour to 
the Master. Each one forthwith claimed the relics for 
himself and became ready to enforce his claim with the 
aid of arms. But Drona, the learned Brahman, intervened 
and the remains were distributed equally among the kings. 

And thus did Buddha, the Enlightened One, pass away. 

But He did not die. The Eight-fold Path spread over 
the continents of the earth. And the disciples constitute 
His body eternal and imperishable, as He had promised. 
And where Dharma is, there He lives. 

XII 

EASTERN DISTRICTS—OUR FARMER—MAURICE 
GWYER AND THE CONSTITUTION 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
15th November, 1952. 

Between September 9 and 13, we completed a hurried 
tour of Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria and Azamgarh—four of 
the eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh. 

The tales of starvation deaths in these districts, assert¬ 
ed and denied with equal vehemence, reminded me of the 
famous lines of Burns on the Battle of Bannockburn. 
With a little adaptation they might run as follows: 
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Some said we died; 

Some said they died; 

Some said all died; 

Some said none died. 

The people of these districts appear to be great de¬ 
votees of Anjai Mata—the Goddess of Fertility. In my 
native town Broach, any woman who broke a coconut 
before the temple, was blessed with a son; but if the coco¬ 
nut contained no water, then she got only a daughter. In 
these districts, there are fifteen hundred persons to a 
square mile at places. I asked some women about their 
children: one said she had seven; another said she had 
eight; the third said she had nine. I had not the courage 
to ask the fourth, fifth and sixth. Such is family planning 
in this region! 

But the villager of Basti is a very cheerful and con¬ 
tented person. His favourite saying is— 

“Rapti ha clhan , laterame bat era de Bhagwan 

“May God give me paddy from across t>*e Rapti; also 
give me rice mixed with cooked wild bird/' It is a more 
interesting version of “Oh God! Grant us this day our 
daily bread/ 7 

But the politician is abroad. The bulk of the people 
are poor; water-borne diseases are common. For centuries, 
this region remained inaccessible; it was neglected during 
the British regime. Only now, our Government is trying 
to develop it. 

We passed through some parts of this region where 
good standing crops were waving on both sides of the road. 
Sugar-cane is also grown here; in one district alone, as 
much as seven crores of rupees were earned last year by 
way of cane-price and factory wages. We found ration 
shops supplying cheap foodgrains to the bulk of the people. 
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Test-works were functioning too; in some cases with so few 
workers that it looked a pity to have started them at all. 

Under the old traditions, the landowning farmer look¬ 
ed after his landless labourers; they were part of his 
family, so to say. Even now in the interior where modern 
ways have not yet penetrated, he does so still. But the en¬ 
lightened farmer is a wise man; he does nothing of the 
kind; he simply passes on the responsibility to the State. 
What is a Social Welfare State intended for? He joins a 
political party and vociferously demands that his landless 
labourers should be provided for by the State. 

II 

The land in most parts of eastern U.P. is fertile. The 
glorious rivers, the Gogra and the Gomati, empty them¬ 
selves into the mighty Ganga here, bringing down the life- 
giving waters from the Himalayas. The Gogra is a fine 
river; we had a trip in a launch over its swift-moving 
waters. 

The farmer here is poor and ignorant and compared to 
the farmer on our side, he is indolent. But he subsists on 
his meagre land with infinite patience. He does not know 
how to develop it; and even if he knew, he has little or no 
resources. He scans the skies for rain and is often dis¬ 
appointed. The rivers, which he worships as mothers, 
sometimes turn angry and unmaternal, flooding his fields 
and making his next year’s prospects precarious. 

But this is an incomplete picture. He is, which we 
are not, we of the thin upper layer: politicians, economists, 
merchants, factory workers, collectivists, educated men, 
men who talk and want ever more and more profits or 
wages, leave pay and sick leave, pensions and provident 
funds; we who complain and grouse and strike and black¬ 
mail by hunger-strikes. 
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This farmer, one of six crores, stands above us all. 
Morning and night he works—he and his help mate. He 
drives the bullocks; she milks the cow. He harvests the 
crop; she grinds the corn. After their hard work in the 
fields they go home, their little children their only care. 
They have their village gods too, and memories of the epic 
heroes to illustrate a moral or to inspire when courage 
wavers. Even with their limited horizon, they have faith, 
that no land is like Bharat’s where God and ancestors 
delight to be born again and again. They are proud of 
their caste and are protected by it. He sings his bhajans 
or snatches from the Bamayana and she knows the song 
of birth, wedding and death. They have faith in God and 
with that faith they face the future. Such are the 
undaunted sons and daughters of our soil. 

I have seen farmers of our country from Assam to 
Cutch, toiling patiently on their little fields. Every time I 
have seen one, my heart has gone out to him. He needs 
help—this raw, human material of ours, who has stood the 
test of time, not by vociferous sympathy from others, but 
because he is courageous, hard-working and cheerful. In 
Gujarati, he is called the ‘father of the world ’—jagatno 
tat . He loves his little patch of land; and that is the bed¬ 
rock of our nationalism. He is devoted to his wife and 
children; and that is the foundation of the family life 
which stabilises our society. He has faith and is, therefore, 
fearless. So long as he is brave, cheerful, patient, and 
bent on ceaseless hard work, India will remain unshaken. 

He is one of six crores of our farmers, big and small. 
All our hopes and policies have to be concentrated on him. 
But we are in the grip of world passions. Though we talk 
loudly about him, we give him but a subsidiary place in 
the scheme of things. We want more and more industry; 
.we only succeed in draining his family of the best sons. 
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and we have no colonial market to dump our surplus pro¬ 
ducts. We want hydro-electric works—they are good in 
themselves; but the hundreds of thousands of village tanks 
lie unattended and silted up. We, educated men, want to 
do uplift work; we go to him and destroy his faith and 
courage; we instil aspirations in him long before we can 
give him the power to satisfy them. 

Every day that I have thought on the problems of our 
country, I have been driven to one conclusion. This is a 
farmer’s country, and so it must remain. Every rupee 
spent on development, every policy that we adopt must be 
with a view to make him prosperous directly or indirectly 
without undermining the moral basis on which his life 
stands. 

There was a farmer’s son, whom I knew. He was, how¬ 
ever, catapulted into a vast world of politics. But he re¬ 
mained a farmer till the end. India, to him, was his own 
field. He loved it fiercely as only a farmer can; he also 
knew the insects and the parasites that would destroy his 
crop. He worked hard as only a farmer could; he loved 
first and foremost the tillers of the soil and he died with 
his hand on his plough. He had faith in his farm—the 
country—and in his God. This greatest of farmers ful¬ 
filled the dream which Ashoka, Samudra Gupta and 
Akbar had not realised. He integrated the land. And 
his name was Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Ill 

I also met several brave officers in these Estates. Des¬ 
pite bitter criticism and needless interference, they stand 
to their duty; they try to implement, with determination 
and energy, the plans of the Government which, all too 
suddenly, has been called upon to assume the role of a 
Social Welfare State. 
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But all this hope, faith and courage is facing an un¬ 
certain future. We want ten years of world peace; ten 
years during which every Indian critic would impose self- 
restraint on his powers of criticism; ten years during which 
everyone would work and work and work hard to transform 
even a few square yards of our exhausted land. 

I see around me my young friends—the graduates 
hunting in vain for miserable jobs after passing examina¬ 
tions. They live in dreadful frustration. If they worked on 
the land, they would save themselves. I wish I had the in¬ 
spiration, the power and the strength to band them all in 
an order of self-dedicated Sadhus, who would, like their 
noble ancestors, give up all their possessions, live under 
trees and help transform our land. I wish I could start the 
cult of Malta Varaha and enlist the graduates to take a 
life-long pledge and dedicate themselves to the singlemind- 
ed worship of that mighty Avatara of Vishnu which uplift¬ 
ed, transformed and enriched the earth. 

We saw also the Gita Press at Gorakhpur—that famous 
Trust set up by Seth Ilanuman Prasad. I do not know how 
many thousand subscribers its Kalyan has; it has distri¬ 
buted five million copies of the Gita and three million 
copies of the Bamayana . Its museum contains paintings 
portraying the incidents in the life of the Avataras. When 
I saw those pictures, the living episodes of the Puranas 
came vividly before my eyes; I had heard them from my 
mother in my childhood; I had read translation of them in 
Gujarati in my school days; I had enjoyed them when I 
went through the originals in 1922. They formed the warp 
and woof of education in India and have not yet slipped 
out of our collective memory. I should like to see these 
paintings published in cheap albums by the Gita Press. It 
might possibly bring to the new generation the rich memo¬ 
ries they have lost. 
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IV 

Like a magnet, I seem to attract difficult situations. 
The University of Lucknow asked me, as Chancellor, to sit 
in judgment over the recommendations of a committee 
which had enquired into the death of a five-year old boy. 
He died on the operation table in the Gandhi Memorial 
Hospital at Lucknow immediately after anaesthesia was 
given to him. I did not want the responsibility; I could 
not, however, shirk it as the Head of the University, and 
as my duty to the people of this State. So, I flung myself 
into all the mysteries of the medical profession, examina¬ 
tions and pre-medication, anaesthetics, autopsy, and then 
made my recommendations. Suddenly, as you must have 
learnt from the papers, the students of the Medical College 
lost self-restraint. They staged wild demonstrations, 
paraded the streets with abusive slogans and made an 
exhibition which, to say the least, was highly undignified. 
The case attracted all-India attention. The doctors con¬ 
cerned have come to me. Some sections of the medical 
world w^ere unhappy. It is at such moments that one feels 
the need of the strength which comes from being ‘indiffe¬ 
rent to praise or blame’— tulyanindastuti. It is only 
with a prayerful heart that one can obey without fear or 
favour the clear dictates of Him who gave us the reason 
bo judge and the power to decide. 

V 

"We returned from Naini Tal on October 16. Naini Tal 
was pleasant no doubt; but I did not enjoy it. It was not 
the fault of Naini Tal; it was mine. The weather was fine, 
the sunshine was tempting; but I forgot that my machine 
is now 65 years old. I went up and down the hills briskly 
as if I were ten years younger. So I got a cruel reminder: 
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I had no right to let my youthful mind outrun my aging 
body. 

My old friend, Maurice Gwyer, is dead. He was ailing 
for a long time; I had lost touch with him for a couple of 
years; yet the news made me sad. Every lawyer and every 
law-abiding citizen in India will cherish his memory, for he 
contributed well and wisely to the building up of new India. 
He was the principal draftsman of the Government of 
India Act of 1935. Many harsh things have been said 
against it; I myself might have said them; but in truth, 
it is a landmark in India’s history;—not in the cheap 
sense in which every event is now called a landmark. It 
was the culmination of the constitutional tradition 
created by the Anglo-Saxon genius since the days of the 
Magna Carta and now adapted to a different land and 
race. 

At Ranchi, in the year 1935 or 1936, Gandhiji would 
not at first agree, when I told him that I saw the germs 
of genuine responsible Government in the Act. A few 
months later several of us met at Wardha. Gandhiji had 
to decide whether the Congress should work the Provincial 
Part of the Act or not. Some of us led by Rajaji urged 
that the Act gave us sufficient scope for developing res¬ 
ponsible government. The opposing group held that it was 
eyewash. After hours of discussion, Gandhiji with his 
usual intuitive simplification told us something to this 
effect: “If the British Government is in earnest about 
having us in the Government, they must give us an 
ranee that the Governors will not interfere with tie 
Ministerial administration. If I invite you to tea,” I 
remember his words, “what is the harm in my assuring 
you that I will treat you with proper dignity as a guest?” 
Both sides were taken aback. We urged that we could 
have responsible government without the assurance and 
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that the British Government would refuse to give such an 
assurance. The other side said that the British Govern¬ 
ment would certainly give the assurance, but would never 
let us exercise real power. Gandhiji smiled and spun and 
spun and smiled and said nothing. When I left Wardlia, 
he told me, “Look into the books on constitutional history, 
let me have a note as to whether in the past the British 
Government have ever given such an assurance ? ’ ’ ,1 sent 
him a note in which 1 traced the history from the days of 
Lord Durham’s minutes on Canadian Constitutional 
Reforms. 

As usual, he was right. He insisted on the assurance; 
the British Government gave it; and for twenty-seven 
months, the Congress Ministries held complete power in 
the Provincial field. 

In 1939, when I was in the first Congress Ministry in 
Bombay, I was a sort of post office between Lord Linlith¬ 
gow and Gandhiji,—Linlithgow to Sir Roger Lumley, the 
Bombay Governor; Sir Roger to myself; myself to 
Vallabhbhai; and Vallabhbhai to Gandhiji. Often, the 
chain was used for a return message as well. 

I met Lord Linlithgow in August-September 1939 at 
Simla, where I stayed with my friend, Shri Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, now Governor of Bombay. Lord Linlithgow was a 
misunderstood man. He meant well, but he had no imagi¬ 
nation ; he did not understand us and had not the driving 
power to get things done as he wanted. He told me, “Tell 
Gandhi, we cannot do without the Congress and the Con¬ 
gress cannot do without us. You let me introduce the 
"Federal Part of the Act and the Congress will be in power 
in the Centre exactly as it is in the Provinces. If you do 
not heed my advice, I tell you, ’ ’ and he placed a huge finger 
on me—“Jinnah will break the country into two.” 
Immediately I put down the interview" in writing and 
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conveyed it to Bapu. I was one of those who believed 
strongly that if the Federal Part was introduced and if 
we did our share in the war effort—as India had to do in 
spite of us—freedom would have come much earlier and 
the country would not be partitioned. 

.When in September 1939, with the outbreak of the war, 
our resignation was in the air, I went to Wardha to place 
my views before Gandhiji. lie sat smiling, spinning, and 
nodding to indicate that he was listening to me; that was 
his usual habit. It was always disconcerting to submit to 
the disadvantage of delivering a monologue and of facing 
an astute silent man who tried to see through your words, 
arguments and mind. With this handicap, I did all I could. 
Having heard me patiently, he said, “You have argued 
your case, very ably, Munshi; but you had better go back to 
Bombay and tell all our friends that the best way is to 
leave the ministries and come out of office.” You can 
easily imagine my chagrin. 

Linlithgow was a disillusioned man after we resigned. 
He had, however, an unfailing vision. “India will break 
up if we leave,” he said. He was right. It did break up 
before the British left. 

The Government of India Act- of 1935 wove the pattern 
of our political, administrative and judicial life. It stood 
the test of seventeen years during which the Second World 
War, the Transfer of Power and the Partition compressed 
the trials and the tragedy of centuries. 

The basic idea of the Act was parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy, with a strong Centre; it had already found a last¬ 
ing place in our 1 Collective Unconscious 9 during a hundred 
years of British rule. While drafting the Constitution of 
Free India, we, in the Constitutent Assembly and the 
Drafting Committee, worked mainly on this basic idea and 
on the pattern of the Government of India Act of 1935. 
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VI 

Oar Constitution has both a political tradition and a 
basic binding force. During the last five years, it has kept 
the country stable and cohesive. 

Few, indeed, are the bonds which kept and keep India 
together. It was Sanskritic Culture and Chaturvarnya 
once. It was the power of the Mogul Empire later. It 
was the British military occupation, the Universities and 
the predominance of English during the British period. 
Now we have nothing but our nationalism—and our con¬ 
stitutional unity supported by cultural unity. 

But linguistic sub-nationalisms are unleashing disrup¬ 
tive tendencies. Our nationalism is being diluted by an 
internationalism insidiously preached by a foreign power 
in its own interests. Our constitution, therefore, is the 
sheet-anchor of our stability. Its high objectives are the 
directing force with which to steer our course to political 
strength and economic justice. And the Supreme Court, 
which has inherited the traditions of the Federal Court, 
created by Maurice Gwyer, provides a powerful strand, 
the binding force of which is incalculable. 

xm 

CRICKET—AMATEUR THEATRICALS— 
KALIDAS—LITERARY ART 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
1st December, 1952. 

We had the Second Test Match between India and 
Pakistan at Lucknow from October 23 to 26. Since 
matches help to promote good neighbourly relations, I 
had perforce to become a cricket fan. I promptly donned 
two pairs of dark glasses—one on the top of the other 
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and having thus protected my photophobiac eyes from the 
rays of the sun I witnessed the match; of course for but a 
short time each day. We had lunch with the teams one 
day; the next day we received them at dinner; and on 
the third day we attended the Chief Minister’s party in 
their honour. 

The last time I visited a cricket field was in Bombay 
about sixteen years ago, a day which is difficult to forget. 
The M.C.C. was playing the Indian Team, captained by 
the Maharaja of Patiala. At that time C. K. Naidu was 
the idol of cricket-loving Bombay; and it never forgave 
the Maharaja of Patalia, for having replaced Naidu. A 
hundred thousand people, therefore, sat day after day 
applauding Patalia—of course jeeringly—for whatever he 
did, whether he walked about or gave instructions. When 
he missed a catch or let a ball slip past him, he was greeted 
with cries of ‘Well done’. It was very wicked, but it was 
great fun. 

The Bombay public is cricket mad. During the match 
days, no offices function, not even courts. The Bar Library 
is deserted. The crowd enters into the spirit of the game, 
advises, cheers, whines, shouts as the Roman crowds did 
when the Christians were thrown to the lions in the 
Coliseum. 

The Lucknow crowd was, in comparison, very well 
behaved. Everyone forgot internal differences to give a 
hearty reception to the teams. Nothing marred the happy 
atmosphere. 

The Pakistan team thrashed our team properly. Their 
bowling and fielding were first-class. The team consisted 
of young men who endeared themselves to the public by 
their good manners. I wish Indo-Pakistan politics were 
settled on the Cricket field. 
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Two of my little grand-children were with me during 
the match; with their encyclopaedic knowledge of cricket 
—which every school-child in Bombay possesses—they 
went on describing enthusiastically everything that was 
done on the field. My knowledge of cricket, naturally, had 
to be revised in the light of their comments. 

It is no use, however, my saying that I have not 
had my cricket days. As a small boy, I played cricket 
with toy bats. While at school, I overstrained myself by 
playing with hoys twice my size. The average age of a 
cricket-playing schoolboy in 1898 was 18 to 20 and I was 
then barely 9; so I developed complete vairagya about 
Cricket. In the Baroda College, when the shield matches 
were played on the College grounds, I disappeared inside 
our college to read quietly. As usual, vairagya was not 
carried as far as I wished. I took part in the ‘tinpot* 
matches organised to rival the shield matches. Twenty- 
two boys like myself, completely ignorant of cricket, made 
up two opposing teams. The team which lost the match 
got the ‘tinpot* which, in those days, cost three-quarters 
of an anna. Quite a large crowd used to attend our ‘tinpot’ 
matches and they enjoyed the game more hilariously than 
any other cricket match they had witnessed. The bat in¬ 
variably jumped out of the batsman’s hands; the ball 
scarcely reached the wicket; the stumps were frequently 
uprooted by the batsman himself. 

Once I grew jealous of my friends who bandied about 
technical terms of cricket. I took Ranji’s Jubilee Book on 
Cricket—then a standard work—from the library. For 
several days, I studied the book by the hour. Having mas¬ 
tered the book, I reeled off all the technical terms with 
such alacrity that my friends stopped talking to me about 
cricket. 
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II 

When I was young, I adopted as my motto Carlyle’s 
phrase: “Duty is the demand of the passing hour.” 
All my life 1 have tried to economise in time and 
energy for what I thought to be higher duties. All these 
years, therefore, I kept myself away, as far as possible, 
from functions, gatherings and parties which were outside 
the ambit of my self-imposed tasks. Now, suddenly, things 
have become topsy turvy. These functions are both 
duties as well as demands of the passing hour. I am 
expected to be the centre of many social functions. Noth¬ 
ing, in the nature of a social gathering, seems to function 
properly in Lucknow till I attend it. And I cannot 
honestly say that I do not enjoy these new duties. 

Of the colleges and schools in U.P., those run according 
to English traditions set an infinitely higher standard in 
sports and social gatherings. t Such schools teach their 
pupils—even when they are infants—to ‘march past’ be¬ 
hind a leader who carries the school or college flag. Dur¬ 
ing the sports meet of the Loreto Convent School, girls 
from four to sixteen years ‘marched past’ in a manner 
which trained soldiers might well envy. It was a delight 
to see little shapely legs, moving forward with clockwork 
regularity in flapping blue skirts; their owners bore them¬ 
selves stiff and erect; and their fresh, bright faces were 
flushed with joyous enthusiasm. In the sports of the La 
Martiniere School, about hundred small boys dressed as 
soldiers of a by-gone age in scarlet coats and white 
trousers, paraded like mechanical toy soldiers to the 
delight of everyone. 

These functions disclose a marvellous sense of timing; 
no end of attention is paid to making these functions as 
perfect as possible; practice and preparations go on for 
months. 
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These schools have a highly developed sense of art 
too; they have well trained teams for music—both vocal 
and instrumental. I wish I could say the same thing about 
our Indian schools. 

The annual function is the test of the cultural atmos¬ 
phere of an institution. This comes only when groups of 
students are regularly trained in dancing, music or 
theatricals. 

The dramatic performances in Indian institutions are 
poor and slovenly. A general lack of preparation is all too 
evident; the audience has to suffer endless boredom. I 
saw some students staging a piece about Shivaji; nothing 
could be more imbecile than the Shivaji I saw on that 
stage in spite of the easily recognisable beard. The words 
that the actor uttered were characterised by a sickly 
sentimentality of which no man of commonsense would be 
guilty, much less one of the greatest conquerors and states¬ 
men in Indian history. 

I set the highest educative value on amateur theatri¬ 
cals—not on the actual performance but on the preparation 
for it. For weeks, the working group is inspired by an 
intense creative spirit. The scenery, dresses, the situations 
are planned in detail. If it is a historical play, quite a 
few students have to live, through tlieir imagination, in 
the age in which the plot is cast. The play has to be 
learnt by rote; the players, while rehearsing, go through 
the creative processes of mind and imagination of the 
author himself. Every word has to be spoken with appro¬ 
priate emphasis; and in so speaking, the experience, which 
idea, passion or imagery has built up, has to be re-lived 
over and over again. The creative activity of education 
is, therefore, intensified as each day passes. 

Then come the rehearsals. Nothing is so enjoyable, 
—even the quarrels, outbreaks of temper, disappointments 
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and exchange of angry words. Ultimately, the play con¬ 
quers every dhe. The characters live in a new world 
which their recitals have brought into existence. Every¬ 
one develops a new personality. 

The final day arrives. In a glamorous world of lights 
and colours, before a receptive audience, the player 
emerges as a character. If he is by temperament an 
artist, he learns the secret of mastering the audience, 
keeping it spell-bound and carrying it with him. Amateur 
drama, therefore, is the finest school of culture; it is a joy 
in itself. 

In two schools—St. Mary’s Convent at Naini Tal 
and La Martiniere College at Lucknow—we saw two operas 
of Gilbert & Sullivan staged. In spite of their age, these 
operas have an undying charm, and are pre-eminently fit¬ 
ted for youngsters. The glamour, the dress, the sparkling 
dialogues, the songs with their haunting lilt, the humorous 
situations, all carry the young inexperienced actor on a 
flood-tide of success. 

Ill 

The Isabella Thoburn College—a College for girls in 
Lucknow—staged the famous play 4 'Death takes a Holi¬ 
day”. It was a fine performance. For young girls, it 
would have touched the professional watermark if the male 
characters could have got rid of the feminine softness of 
their girlish voices. To an old-world theatre lover, like 
myself, nothing is new; I have seen boys masquerading as 
girls; they do so still in Naini Tal. I have seen a boy 
actor, who played the most attractive girl I have seen 
in my life —Sundaro. Later, I also saw him, When too old 
to pass off as a girl, in specially written plots in which— 
like an endless Rosalind—he played the heroine, who till 
the last scene went about as a man! So there is something 
like equality of sexes on the stage too! 
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In a play staged at the Bhavan, boys and girls from 
the College at Andheri, a suburb of Bombay, go to the 
Kanheri Caves nearby for picnic. By their loud laughter, 
they disturb the samadhi of a Rishi who has been medi¬ 
tating in a cave for a few centuries. He opens his eyes 
and lays a curse on the picnic party: “The boys will turn 
to girls and the girls to boys. ’ ’ The holiday makers are in 
panic. They beseech the Rishi to show mercy; at any rate, 
to mitigate the curse. The refrain of their song is: 
“Rishivara, Compromise Karo” (Oh Great Rishi, please 
compromise). Ultimately, the Rishi unbends and modifies 
the curse: ‘ ‘ The boys shall hereafter wear their hair long, 
walk with feminine grace, sing sentimental love songs, and 
dance with painted eyebrows and jingling anklets. The 
girls shall behave like boys, walk with impudent gait, speak 
in a raucous voice. They shall refuse to run homes, or to 
bear children and ape the male generally.” The curse is 
perhaps taking effect in several colleges: boys use lipstick 
and rouge, and girls in trousers play gay Lotharios. But, 
for myself, I would prefer men who are manly and women 
who are womanly—both on the stage and in real life. 

IV 

We celebrated the birthday of Kalidasa, our great 
dramatist and poet, on Kartik Slid. 1. I do not know 
whether he was born on this day, but if I had anything to 
do with his birthday, I would have selected this day of 
all other days. With Diwali the previous night and the 
new year and Annakut on the very day, it is pre-eminently 
suited to such a marvellous spirit as Kalidasa. 

In Lucknow, a town with a population of six lakhs, 
only three to four hundred attended the celebration; prov¬ 
ing, if need be, that, as a people, we lack wider cultural 
interest. Twenty-five thousand people attended the cricket 
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match; the cinemas are filled with men and women day 
after day; even railway stations attract young educated 
men in thousands to break into a cinema actress’s com¬ 
partment to have her darslian. But India’s greatest national 
poet interests only a few. The appreciation, respect and 
worship of the masters, who have century after century 
created the 1 Collective Unconscious’ of the race make the 
soul of a great nation. And it has not yet started throb¬ 
bing in us. 

Kalidasa is the national poet of India. He has given 
us the glory of India from Kailas to Kanyakumari. He 
has sung of her flowers, trees and picturesque scenery; of 
N her men and women at their best. He has given us revela¬ 
tions, ideals, hopes, impressions and sentiments, characteri¬ 
stically Indian. His world presents Indian culture at its 
best. Vyas, no doubt, has a larger canvas with the vast 
and varied world of the Mahabharata. But it is not one 
literary piece; it is a literature in itself. 

Our scholars have failed us in this respect. They have 
vivisected Kalidasa; not re-created him for us. Years ago, 
I tried to portray him when I reconstructed Devichandra - 
guptam, the lost play by Vishakdatta; but it was not suc¬ 
cessful. Unfortunately, we have not even a living picture 
of his characters or of the values which he contributed 
to our ‘Collective Unconscious’. 

None of the poets has given us so passionate and so 
gentle and refined a lover as the Yaksha; so lovable a sage 
as Kanva, completely in harmony with himself and his 
world; and such wonderful women like Parvati and Urvashi 
—and, above all, Shakuntala, a sweeter woman than whom 
never drew breath nor was portrayed in song or story. She 
is a thing of beauty,—of body, of mind and of spirit.,—born 
to be honoured, loved and worshipped. 
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Kalidasa's is a complete world; nothing is jarring, 
nothing is imperfect. 

Y 

Those who scoff at the literature which feeds our high 
aspirations and delights our aesthetic sense, may call 
Kalidasa ‘formalistic'—a term of abuse coined by those 
who are only prevented from making the world uglier 
than it is by beauty such as Kalidasa's. 

We are so fond of vulgar entertainment like cinemas, 
and our minds are so poisoned by subtle propaganda for 
insectifying man that we do not snatch even a few minutes 
to enjoy and cherish things of real beauty—even when it 
uplifts our whole being. New canons of literary art, pro¬ 
pagated to boost up this insectification, have no appeal 
for me. I refuse to believe that the end of man is to be 
deprived of his divinity. 

To any one who has literary aspirations, such an 
attempt is nothing but a curse. Literature to be real has 
to be intensely human; it must spring from deep human 
experience. Aspiring man is the central theme of literary 
art; the harmonies and conflicts, the beauties and suffer¬ 
ings of his life are the only thing worth writing about. 
Faulkner said that the poet’s voice could be one of the 
rocks and pillars to help man endure and prevail. Any 
other theme is either propaganda or eulogy. It lacks the 
spirit which lives at all times and appeals to all men. 

When Gandhiji began his campaign against untoucha- 
bility, one of our Gujarati poets wrote a poem on bhangi- 
ni-bangdi ‘the bangles of a bhangi woman'; possibly the 
poet had never talked to a bhangi woman in his life. 
Scores of poems and stories are being written about rural 
beauties by men sitting in garrets in overcrowded Bom¬ 
bay, Ahmedabad or Kanpur. In one of the dramatic ren¬ 
derings of my historical novel “Patan-ni-Prabhuta” on the 
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professional stage, the hero, a statesman-warrior of the 
13th century, was seen writing ceaselessly, with shaved 
head and a loin-cloth like a puerile caricature of Gandhiji, 
and with desh-sevikas flitting in and out in saffron saris 
and khadi caps shouting “Mahatma Munjal Ki Jai”. Like 
Bottom when he donned the donkey’s head in “A Mid-sum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream” Munjal was ‘translated’ indeedl 
This metamorphosis was due to considerations of the box 
office; for Satyagraha and desk sevikas were popular then. 
But when a creative artiste bows his knee to official propa¬ 
ganda or policy, art dies. 

The most tragic specimen of recent times was Faydev, 
the Secretary-General of the Soviet Writers’ Union. He 
wrote a powerful book in 1945 -—“Young Guard”. In it 
he described the passionate heroism of the leader of an 
underground group of Russian students struggling against 
Nazi Germany. It was hailed as a classic and received high 
praise from the officially inspired literary critics of the 
Soviets; no other criticism is permitted in U.S.S.R. 

In 1950, the official policy changed ; the author re-wrote 
the book uhder orders. The c Young Guard ’ receded into 
the background. The epic of youth was converted into the 
epic of Bolshevic old guards patterned on Stalin. What 
was pafiic in the original stage became purposeful strategy 
in th# new book. Even the members of the terrible 
N.K.V.D., the secret police, came in for a cheer. “I can 
only kiss you”, says an old general to them. 

Freedom is vital to the creative literary artist. It is 
the artist’s only passport to self-fulfilment, and it will be 
an evil day for man when the literary artist has to sacri¬ 
fice his freedom to suit a master. His only mistress is 
beauty. His only vocation is to sing of her as he sees her. 
Other things may be left to propaganda agents selling their 
literary art for lucre or safety. 
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XIV 

EAJPHAMUKIIS—A CITY WITHOUT A SOUL— 
GOD'S WILL 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
14th December, 1952. 

When anyone says that a Governor’s life is an easy 
one, he is merely being facetious. The month of November, 
for instance, was for me as strenuous as any that I have 
lived through. Routine files to read, interviews to be given, 
functions to attend, conferences to address, guests to look 
after, four convocation addresses to be prepared, two Kula- 
pati’s letters to be written and Land School to be organiz¬ 
ed. The President honoured us by being our guest. The 
Prime Minister also visited Lucknow. The Sanskrit Vishva 
Parishad had to be seen through; the Rajiv Enquiry had 
to be conducted, involving interviews, study of papers, 
research in Law and Medical Jurisprudence and the almost 
endless process of drafting and redrafting the findings. 

Last week, as you know, I was in Bombay. I was 
occupied with friends, visitors, institutions, lectures, 
lunches, dinners, music parties and, if you please, dramatic 
performances, talks with the amateur artists, a special 
show of Vijay Bhatt s ‘Baiju Bawra’—all to be rushed 
through breathlessly. I almost felt that going back to 
Lucknow was a return to comparative peace. 

II 

The story of ‘My Last Ten Weeks in Office’ has been 
interrupted by current events for too long a time. I must, 
therefore, resume it. 

On my return to Delhi on March 13, 1952, iny first 
concern was to secure prompt assistance for Rayalaseema. 
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I, therefore, wrote to Deshmukli and sent a report- of my 
visit to the Prime Minister. 

On March 14 and 15, at the Conference of Governors 
and Rajpramukhs, I met several old friends who, out of 
patriotic fervour, had surrendered their privileges and 
possessions so that free India might be stable arid united. 

The Maharaja of Travancore, the soul of refinement 
and modesty, was there; so was the Seindia of Gwalior— 
cheerful, friendly and astute—who, perhaps in a less demo¬ 
cratic age, would have been an outstanding administrator. 

Jam Saheb, a dear friend, was there too as hearty as 
ever. Few knew how he had helped in the country’s inte¬ 
gration and fewer still care to remember it now. The 
Maharani Saheb, he told me, was also in Delhi. She is 
one of the ablest and finest women 1 have known, a Rajput 
Princess with noble pride and deep loyalties. 

The Maharaja of Mysore was also there—Rajpramukh 
of the one State in India which may be said to be twice 
blessed: first by an efficient administrative machinery and 
secondly, by its capacity to appreciate the aesthetic urge 
and provide beautiful gardens, brilliantly lit fountains, 
perfectly planned cities and festival parades with gaily 
caparisoned elephants. 

Mysore is a keen sportsman and a lover of wild life. 
He has also a large forest where wild elephants are trapped. 
Some day, I would like to see how it is done. I w T as under 
an immediate obligation to him; he had accepted my invi¬ 
tation to be the Chairman of the newly organised Central 
Wild Life Society. Having undergone centuries of suffer¬ 
ing and slavery, we have forgotten how to improve what 
is useful and admire what is beautiful in our land. Nothing 
is so wonderful as our lions, tigers, elephant and rhino¬ 
ceros,* as our peacocks, swans and birds of gay plumage, 
even our fish and alligators. We do not seem, however, 
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to know their worth. The other day, I learnt that ten of 
the Asian lions, a rare species now to be found only in 
the forests of Girnars, were killed by some vandal. 

I met the Nizam too; he had come to Delhi for the first 
time since the British quitted India; and that too as a 
Rajpramukh. 

Our meetings have been few and far between. I first 
met him in January 1948 when, as India’s Agent-General, 
I made a formal call on him at King Kothi. 

Later, when the situation changed, he pleaded with 
Laik Ali, his Prime Minister, to be allowed to see me, but 
in vain; anyway that is what Ali Yavar Jung, an eye¬ 
witness, avers in his book. 

Next time I saw him was in September 1948 wdien he 
sought my advice. The Indian Army was but fifty miles 
from Hyderabad; I was interned at 'Lake View’. Diplo¬ 
matically styled as a guest, but virtually a prisoner, with 
about 30 soldiers with bayonets planted in the corridors 
of the house to look after my "safety”. You know, of 
course, what happened to me. 

At this second meeting I advised the Nizam to sur¬ 
render. He accepted my advice and did surrender; and 
broadcast his invitation to the Indian Army to enter Hyder¬ 
abad. All this is history. 

Next day, I met him again when he wanted me to 
secure an assurance from Delhi that he and his King Kothi 
would be immune from the attentions of the Indian Army. 

Later, when I visited Hyderabad twice as Food Minis¬ 
ter, I was not fortunate enough to be taken notice of; per¬ 
haps he did not like to recall painful memories. 

At this Conference, by a curious coincidence, we came 
face to face. I greeted him politely. "Ah”, said the Raj¬ 
pramukh of Hyderabad, "I have not met you for some 
time.” 
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“Yes”, I replied; “Last time we met under totally 
different circumstances. ’ * 

The Conference met for two days. Some of us went 
beyond the agenda in our discussions. Some of us lunched 
and dined together on several occasions. We were as happy 
a lot as people with such responsibility as ours could pos¬ 
sibly be. 

I gave the finishing touches to my letter on Food 
Production & Control and on March 15, I forwarded it to 
the Prime Minister. He called it “tremendous”. And so 
it was. It ran into 50 printed pages, and had taken me 
about ten weeks of labour. It was a duty performed; I 
had placed my two years’ experience as Food Minister at 
the disposal of those who had the planning of the future 
in their hands. Some of my suggestions, I find, have been 
woven into the present policies. 

Ill 

Delhi, old and new combined, is a city without a soul. 
It has no cultural, intellectual or social life of its own, 
independent of the Government. 

New Delhi is the President’s camp-cum-diplomatic 
colony. When I first visited New Delhi in the days of 
Linlithgow, the first thing which struck me was the large 
number of chaprassis running hither and thither; so I 
styled it the ‘Chaprassi town’. Old Delhi, though an 
ancient town, has no vocal and organized life. The Supreme 
Court, without a powerful local Bar, has not created the 
free atmosphere of a lawyer’s town. The University of 
Delhi is far away; even if it were near, it leans too heavily 
on the Ministry of Education, and has no independent 
academic atmosphere of its own, as in Bombay, Calcutta, 
or Madras or even for that matter, in Lucknow and Allah¬ 
abad. Some of the leading Punjabi refugees who had built 
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up Lahore in the pre-Partition days, have not yet been 
sufficiently rooted in the soil to give Delhi the tone they 
gave to the city of their first love. 

A few friends were quite enthusiastic about opening 
a branch of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in New Delhi. 
The land was acquired; contractors were ready to co¬ 
operate; some money was forthcoming. But it came to 
be known that I was not to be a Minister; naturally some 
people lost their initial enthusiasm. Some friends, on the 
other hand, who appreciated the Bhavan’a work, did not 
want me to give up the idea. In the work of God, prudence 
is the arithmetic of fools; if the Bhavan is a live institu¬ 
tion, some day it will come to the Capital. 

On March 18, therefore, the Committee decided to go 
ahead. The President was good enough to accept the 
invitation to lay the foundation-stone of the Bhavan’s 
building. He has been one of the Founder-Members and 
has always given it his inspiration and blessing. 

IV 

During this week, I was again reminded of my being ‘of 
the earth, earthy'. My decision not to apply to the Bombay 
Pradesh Congress Committee for a parliamentary ticket 
was the result of an irresistible ‘mandate’ not to be a 
“seeker of new tasks”. 

A few days before, a friend’s suggestion that I should 
stand for a recently-created vacancy in his State, set my 
mind running in this new direction. On my return from 
Madras, however, I learnt that another name had been 
suggested for the vacancy. He was a younger man; and 
his need was greater than mine, I felt. Promptly I sent 
him a telegram to the effect that I was out of the running. 
The ripples subsided. I felt very happy. 

I am afraid it is difficult for me to make this clear 
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to you. To understand it, you must have the faith that 
God’s will can manifest itself to man, if he seeks it; at 
any rate, if he has an honest desire to see it. 

I am sure you will ask: *‘Is there a God? How can 
He manifest His Will? Could it not be your repressed 
complex or the sub-conscious self or a secret mental urge 
or a superstitious belief or something else?” 

The fact is God cannot be realised through intellect 
which is but a weak instrument. The way to make con¬ 
tact with Him is the way of experience, which ‘progressive 
man’ does not want to tread. Perhaps he is afraid to go 
that way. 

I am writing this on my way back from Bombay, where 
I met Dr. Buehman and his Moral Be-armament friends. 
They claim to have discovered a new approach to this pro¬ 
blem. Peter Howard puts it in some such way in Ideas 
Have Legs : “Sit down quietly; look into yourself; ask God 
what He wants you to do; wait in silence and in humility; 
listen to the ‘mandate’ you receive, follow it ungrudging- 
ly.” 

This is not a new way. It is the old, old way. It is 
older than Moses who communed with God but it is as 
fresh today as when it was discovered. 

Thus spake the Lord to Arjuna: 

“Bring back thy wandering mind unto thyself; 

Sit still in peace and silence, forgetting self : 

Seek repose only in Me; 

Then shalt thou live in Me, 

And I shall free thee from thy bondage.” 

It is a hard, hard way, but a mighty adventure; 
mighty men—from Vyas to Gandhiji and Sri Aurobindo 
—have gone the way and have found Light. 

K.L.—5 
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For decades I have tried to pursue it in storm and 
stress, in tragedy and in triumph, with faltering stfcps. 
Some day, however, 1 will tell you how I tried hard but 
•could go no further. It requries the resoluteness of all- 
consuming faith. 

But I know that the Pillar of Fire leads on those who 
have the eyes to see it. Why should we give it false labels 
devised by men who claim to ‘know’ but have no courage 
to 4 be’? 

Anyway, I am quite content. Sometimes it has given 
me the joy of a flower which blooms and fades not, ever 
ready to be offered at the shrine. And that is enough 
for me. 


xv 

AGRA, THE GRAVE OF A VANISHED EMPIRE: 

AKBAR AND HIS FORTS: THE TAJ MAHAL 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow* 
28th December, 1952. 

From December 4th till 8th, I was in Agra, chiefly in 
connection with my Convocation Address. This address 
was issued as a supplementary letter, because it occurred 
to me that you might be interested in my views on a uni¬ 
versity and in my ideas about the new education, or as I 
have called it, ‘Education through Collective Work’. I 
may be Wrong, of course, but it seems to me that the salva¬ 
tion of India lies in the reorientation of education along 
some such lines as I have ventured to suggest. 

The author of 4 Kirti Kaumudi* lias described the 
desolation that was Patan after the departure of rajya 
lakshmi . Agra reminds me of it; it is indeed the grave 
of a vanished empire. Not only that; it has lost whatever 
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splendour it had as the headquarters of John Company’s 
province of Agra. The Government House is now reduced 
to a Circuit House. It is a nice building, with lakes and 
lily-ponds in its grounds; and it faces the dome of the 
miracle that is the Taj. The houses in the Civil Lines 
have a pathetic and neglected appearance; there are many 
vacant plots with just walls around them; and the shoe¬ 
making trade, which at one time was so flourishing, is now 
languishing. Worse, the banks of the Yamuna are gashed 
by wide and widening ravines. The river itself is becom¬ 
ing silted up. The roads are dusty; and some 40 miles 
from the city, you can almost see the ominous march of the 
dreadful Rajasthan Desert. 

Agra, however, is a great educational centre and the' 
seat of the largest university in the country, having 62 
colleges affiliated to it. 

Let me tell you something about the Dayal Bagh. This 
is an extraordinary institution, almost unique in India. 
For us of the Bhavan, it is a living exemplar of faith. 
Founded by the head of the Radhaswami Sect to provide 
employment for his followers, it has converted waste land 
into beautiful woods, provided employment for the needy 
members of the order and has set up a large number of edu¬ 
cational institutions, from infant classes to post-graduate 
colleges. 

The members pray together. Pupils and teachers toil 
in the fields as a ‘Land Army’. 

The Dayal Bagh struck me as an institution with a 
soul. How long it will continue to flourish, it is difficult 
to say; but I am sure it will live and grow strong if it is 
able to maintain the inspiration of its founder. 

The Lady Teachers’ College staged a variety show; I 
attended it. It was exceptionally well done. The One- 
Act play dealing with Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare 
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■was a good example of histrionic art. I was particularly 
impressed by the young lady who played Elizabeth: she 
brought out most graphically the pettiness, petulance and 
arbitrariness of the Virgin Queen. 

The item that moved me most was the dialogue of the 
women grass-cutters of the University, acted by lady gra¬ 
duates suitably dressed for the role and speaking the vil¬ 
lage brogue with perfect accuracy. 

The women grass-cutters were wondering at the 
changes which had overtaken the University—how the 
University was holding its Jubilee (whatever that might 
be), though both of them had passed their 25th year and 
had not received the benefit of a jubilee; how under ‘Suraj’ 
(Swaraj) there was not enough money to hire chairs for 
the Convocation and people had to sit on the carpet; how 
the only expenditure the University could incur was the 
.wages of the women grass-cutters, and that too, they sus¬ 
pected, was likely to be paid by some ‘Munshi’ or ‘Maha- 
jan\ 

II 

Agra is one vast monument to the genius of Akbar. 
A foreign conqueror’s offspring, he proved to be the archi¬ 
tect of a new India. In ability, character and achievement, 
he is among the unique heroes of history. Great as a 
warrior, ruler, organiser and statesman, he was also the 
fountain-head of a rich and fine culture. 

Asoka was the greater of the two in moral stature; 
he was the royal apostle of a world-wide humanitarian 
movement. But his age was a less sophisticated one, less 
torn by dissenions; and he inherited the military machine 
of Chandragupta and the administrative organization of 
Kautilya. 

Chandragupta II has an equally monumental record 
to his credit; but he had two ancestors to build an empire 
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for him and inherited a culture that was ripe for flowering. 

Caesar, too, was a great empire-builder, but he had 
mighty fore-runners, from Scipio to Pompeii, who left him 
a structure of power on which to build. 

Napoleon like Akbar, started in a collapsing world. 
He flashed with the brilliance of a meteor, built France 
into a world power, but was too soon overwhelmed by foes. 
Further, he had no successors, unless France herself as a 
great power could be called a successor; she collapsed in 
1940. 

But Akbar, in an age of destruction, knew how to 
build and build solidly. Surrounded by fanatical followers, 
he made friends of his erstwhile foes. At a time of icono¬ 
clastic vandalism, he was wise, tolerant and above religious 
bigotry. He gave to a foreign people the blessings of peace 
and organised life, and to an alien religion, the blessings 
of free growth. 

Ill 

Fatehpur Sikri, built to commemorate the conquest of 
Gujarat in 1572, was the starting-point of Akbar’s great 
career of fabulous achievements. Khanwa, the small vil¬ 
lage where the doughty defender of India’s freedom, the 
one-eyed Rana Sanga of Chitor, defied the Moghul invader, 
Babar, is just a few miles away. 

As I stepped into the spacious stone-paved courtyard, 
where stands Khwabgah, the pavilion where Akbar slept 
at night, I could almost see him in my mind’s eye—regal, 
splendid and with a visionary look on his handsome manly 
face. 

Khwabgah has Persian couplets inscribed on all its 
sides. Could Akbar have been as unlettered as has been 
generally supposed? The panels of the Khwabgah are 
decorated with frescoes, one of which represents the 
Buddha, and the other, an angel whose blessings gave Akbar 
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his heir-apparent; he is holding the baby Salim near the 
cave of Shaikh Salim Chisliti. 

Akbar might have stood on the balcony of the Khwab- 
gah, looking round contemplatively at the emblems of 
power and magnificence he was building up so feverishly. 
What thoughts assailed him? Who can tell? On one side 
lay the silent valley, and, on the other, spread out the glit¬ 
tering court. 

As Akbar stood and meditated, he could see in front 
of him the Anup Talao, with a seat specially constructed 
for him in the middle of it. Jahangir, later on, filled it 
with 34,48,46,000 dams and ordered the rich and the poor 
to help themselves as they liked. I almost regret that I 
was not there at the time! 

To the right is the exquisitely carved pavilion of the 
Turkish Sultans. On its panels are represented beautiful 
birds and beasts; but their heads have been cut off. Per¬ 
haps it was the work of that impossible Aurangzeb, who 
gleefully destroyed what Akbar arduously built. 

On the left are other pavilions and structures, big and 
small. In front is the seat of the court astrologer, deco¬ 
rated with torans after the style of Hindu temples. 

Beyond is the pavemented board where, according to 
the guide, Akbar played pachisi with human pawns. These 
were, we are told, attractive young ladies. Historians have 
doubted the truth of this; but it would have been great 
fun if it had been really so. The sandstone seat in the 
middle of the board could not possibly have been Akbar’s, 
for it is in execrable taste, and is undoubtedly the work 
of a cruder age. Perhaps it owes its being to Muhammad 
Shah Rangila, who was likely to have enjoyed a sexy 
game. 

Further away on the left is the Daftar Khana, where 
records were kept. In the Diwan-i-Khas, in front, Akbar’s 
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own seat is on a colossal flower-shaped capital supported 
by brackets. The four members of the Cabinet sat round 
him. It would have been grand being a Cabinet Minister 
in those days, sitting near a rose-scented emperor in gor¬ 
geous robes on the top of a pillar and looking down on 
common mortals from that lofty perch. Compared with 
it the Cabinet room in the Rashtrapati Bhavan is indeed 
prosaic! 

To the left of the courtyard is Sunehara Makan, the 
Golden House, wdiere lived Maryamu-z-Zamani, the name 
a Rajput princess, the daughter of Raja Bihara Mai of 
Amber and mother of Salim. Through her, a foreign 
Moghul became a son of the soil. 

On one of the panels in this Golden House can still 
be traced the figure of Shri Ramachandra, with bow in 
hand and with Ilanuman in attendance; on another panel, 
there is what looks like the faded figure of Shri Krishna 
with his flute. I should have loved to see Aurangzeb’s face 
when he beheld all these. 

Beyond the Golden House is the artistically decorated 
dwelling of Birbal; further away still are the houses where 
Abul Fazl and Faizi lived. Todar Mai, the wise man that 
he was, had built his house far from the imperial gaze, 
thereby giving a valuable tip for all time to those who 
hover round kings and dictators. 

Then there is Jodhbai’s palace, built by Akbar for the 
daughter of Raja IJdai Singh of Jodhpur and wife of 
Jahangir. This lady, mother of Khurram (afterwards 
Emperor Shahjahan), was called ‘Jagat Goswamini\ In 
the centre of the courtyard is a Hindu temple where she 
worshipped. There is also a small stone tank where once 
grew the sacred Tulsi, which Shahjahan’s mother worship¬ 
ped at sunrise. 

Through the Badshahy gate we entered the Juma Mas- 
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jid, one of the first mosques built during Moghul times. 
It shows how Indian architecture of the time was improved 
upon to evolve , a distinctly new Indian art of the day— 
miscalled Moghul. The magnificent Buland Darwaza, the 
triumphal arch overlooking the valley made to commemo¬ 
rate the conquest of the Deccan, is really imposing. And 
divers, ranging from a 75 years’ old ustad to an eight year 
old lad, jumped from a parapet no less than 70 feet high 
into the deep well nearby for the meagre sum of Rs. 5/-. 

IY 

I went also to the Agra Port; the old Badalgarh, re¬ 
built by Akbar in 1565. Here was the real capital of the 
Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan, Aurangzeb. The 
Syed brothers also crowned one of their puppet emperors 
here. 

An inscription on the throne of Jahangir says: “So 
long as the sky is the throne of the Sun, may the throne 
of Shah Salim shine.” 

In 1768 the army of the Jat, Maharaj Prithvindra, 
occupied the Fort, thereby extinguishing its glory. 

The Port is more reminiscent of Jahangir than of any 
other Moghul. I missed, however, any palace associated 
with Nur Jahan, though there was a Jodhbai 7 s Boudoir, 
with a temple where Hanuman and other deities were wor¬ 
shipped. Evidently, this ‘ Jagat GoswaInini , was a highly 
religious person and, husband or no husband, she did not 
swerve from her ancestral faith. It is equally a tribute to 
Jahangir that like his father, he too had inherited the 
Mongol indifference to sophisticated religions; he could 
happily accommodate himself to all faiths. In Jahangir’s 
time, there were mixed marriages, both Muslims married 
Hindus and Hindus married Muslims. Later he was oblig¬ 
ed to issue some ordinances against the two-way marriages. 
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Very early in my literary career, I wrote a short story 
about the daughter of a Muslim noble marrying a Rajput 
with the blessings of Akbar; it was published in an annual 
I was then ignorant of the real India of the day. Thakore, 
our poet, who edited my short stories for a volume of 
collected stories, omitted it. “I live in Poona. You don’t 
know the world, and I can tell you this would bring about 
Hindu-Muslim riots” he said. This story is the only lite¬ 
rary piece which I cannot trace among my papers. 

The most artistic monument in the Fort is Moti Masjid, 
built by Shahjahan. It is a marvellous structure. Its 
severe lines and graceful domes are among the world’s 
finest examples of classic art which by sheer simplicity, 
create exquisite beauty. 

I also saw the so-called gates of the Somnath Temple 
which Ellenborough, when Viceroy, brought from Ghazni 
after his Afghan Expedition in 1842. How any one could 
have taken them for the gates of the ancient temple of 
Somnath is more than I can understand. They are of 
deodar wood, elaborately carved and bear an inseript in 
which the ‘Merciful and the Compassionate’ is invoked to 
1 forgive Abi-l-Qasim Mahmud, son of Sabuktigin—the most 
glorious Amir! ’ 

And he had reasons to ask for forgiveness. 

V 

The Taj Mahal on a moonlit night defies description: 
it is a scintillating gem of varying colours and shapes. 
It is not a poem in marble, as some have said, but marble 
that has melted into divine poesy. It is the living image 
of Mumtaz, an image that neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt. 

We saw the Taj one afternoon, when we specially came 
to view it, but we found that after a tiring day, looking at 
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marble walls at close quarters in sunshine was not a very 
happy experience. The Taj should only be seen at a pro¬ 
per distance. 

Once I circled over it in a plane and admired it from 
the sky. This time, however, I saw it again and again, 
twice with my friend, Shri Ilomi Mody, my predecessor in 
office, who, like a ghost of Sliahjahan, loves to haunt it 
every night, when he is in Agra. And once when he took 
me there at 10 p.m., and we walked down the steps of an 
underground vault in the faint light of a hurricane lan¬ 
tern, I felt sure my ghost might also have to frequent the 
spot the very next day! 

Mummy and I saw it in the varied light and shade 
of a late pale broken moon. This fairy palace dominated 
the scene, the Yamuna on one side, the stone pathways 
between the trees and the water-channels on the other. 

I saw it again and again from diffrent angles, from 
far and near; from the sides; from under the dark arch¬ 
way; from the balcony in the Agra Fort, where Sliahjahan 
sat day after day, gazing enraputred at the living vision 
of beauty enshrining his ardent love for his beautiful wife. 
I saw it also reflected in the tiny mirror studded in one of 
the door-posts; a distant little dream of perfect loveliness, 
seen as it were from the window of the soul. 

In fact, it is a massive structure, but is neither 
majestic like St. Peters, nor awe-inspiring like the Cathe¬ 
dral of Milan. There is no awesomeness about it; no 
oppressive feeling. Its harmony of proportions makes it 
just lovely. I saw its perfect details too; the elaborately 
carved screens, the inlaid designs, the flowers with glowing 
colours in stone, the shining gems lighting up the arches 
as if with a thousand pin-points of light. 

We stepped inside the vault; the central tomb is of 
the Empress Mumtaz Mahal, the daughter of Nur Jahan ’s 
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brother. By its side is the Emperor’s tomb, joining in 
death the two who were one in life. The Taj, indeed, is a 
shrine of beauty which is undying love. 

XVI 

BANARAS PANDITS—ALLAHABAD STUDENTS 
—RUTHLESS TIME 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
11th January, 1952. 

The Second Session of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad— 
the World Academy of Sanskrit—founded at the time of 
the installation of Shri Somnath at Prabbas Patan in 1951, 
was held at Banaras on 15th and 16th November. Our 
President, Rajendra Babu, prseided over it, and it drew 
delegates from every part of the country. At the Parishad 
we surveyed the position of Sanskrit studies in the coun¬ 
try. 

The credit for organising the session goes to my friend 
Dr. Sampurnanand, Home Minister, U.P., to the Sanskrit 
College, Banaras, and to the Bhavan. We were represented 
by a strong team: by Muniji, Velankar, Venkateshwara 
Dikshitar, Pusalkar and others. Our Registrar and Deputy 
Registrar, who had worked hard along with local men, to 
make the proceedings a success, also attended. 

The occasion was an interesting one ; Sanskrit was 
spoken fluently and with rare accuracy and was appreciat¬ 
ed by about seven thousand men and women—this could 
only happen in Banaras. It was a proof, if proof be need¬ 
ed, that Sanskrit is not a dead language. 

There was an indictment of free India—and a fully 
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justified one—in the speech of the President when he said: 

“But in spite of the indifference and the ridicule of 
the present times, Sanskrit and its scholars are still 
living. This was possible because they never agreed 
to be subservient to Lakshmi, the Goddess of material 
wealth. Thousands of years ago, their precursors 
had enjoined on the devotees of Saraswati to rise 
above temptation. They enjoined that the wise must 
not swerve from the path of truth irrespective of 
praise or denunciation, irrespective of a long life of 
discomfort or immediate danger of death. It is thus 
that our Pandits kept Sanskrit alive and enriched it 
facing all manner of difficulties, indigence and indif¬ 
ference. 

“While they were carrying out their duty they were 
inspired by the conviction that the times would 
change, bringing in deliverance for the country, her 
people and the learned. I cannot say whether or not 
in the dawn of independence they see fulfilment of 
their dreams. But I am sometimes haunted by the 
fear that the traditional devotion to Sanskrit might 
come to an end. The plight of Sanskrit scholars 
today is pitiable indeed. The State has not so far 
been able to patronise Sanskrit. Arrangements for 
its study exist here and there, but that is hardly 
worth mentioning. The old Pathashalas and centres 
of Sanskrit education, which, have so far kept the 
lamp of scholarship burning, are today in doldrums. 
Those who pass out from these institutions have no 
place in modern life, with the result that many 
scholars of Sanskrit want employment but cannot 
get it.” 

The most interesting event at the session was the 
shastrartha —the traditional debate—about which one has 
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read so much in old Sanskrit texts. In this debate in 
Sanskrit, Pandits argued intricate problems of philosophy 
and grammar with wit and logic. At the end, the President 
honoured some 220 well-known Pandits in the traditional 
way. He touched the feet of each one with water and gar¬ 
landed him, while they on their part blessed him and re¬ 
ceived a present from him. Free India, they felt, was the 
Bharat they had loved and dreamt of. 

Some modern folk, self-styled ‘progressives’ scoff at 
such men. Our graduates, with not one-tenth of these 
Pandits’ devotion to learning, sometimes get ten times the 
pay; with pension and privileges thrown in, in certain 
cases. But what are they in the eyes of the Pandits? 
These are men of faith; to them scholarship is not a means 
of making money, but a deity to be worshipped in due 
humility and, if necessary, in self-imposed poverty. 

We met an old Pandit bent with the weight of years. 
He had gone to a pathasliala eighty years ago, and ever 
since he had studied Panini, the great grammarian with 
a steadiness which neither wavered nor tired. He did 
not pine for promotion; such a thing was not of his world. 
Neither did he seek election to any governing body; he 
would never have stooped to canvassing votes from unlearn¬ 
ed men. He did not fawn on authority, because aparigraha 
—non-possession—was his only proud possession. He had 
received the gift of free education and he distributed it 
lavishly to five generations of his countrymen. All his life 
he had found self-fulfilment in teaching. He had humbly 
offered himself to Saraswati, his guardian goddess. 

In India the crown and the sword have always paid 
homage to men whose lives have been dedicated to high and 
noble ideals. I hope it will remain so. 

There would be something radically wrong with the 
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values of an age that allowed scoffers to decide the measure 
of respect to be paid to learning. 

II 

Prom December 9 to 17 I was in Allahabad in connec¬ 
tion with the Convocation of the University and its associat¬ 
ed functions. Despite its many shortcomings, this Uni¬ 
versity has an excellent academic atmosphere. Many of 
the professors are men of character devoted to learning, 
and the Bengali section is contributing an artistic touch 
.to the life. 

I was impressed by some of the lady students who took 
as active a part in sports and studies as the men. A charm¬ 
ing young lady played excellent cricket and superb volley¬ 
ball; she had led the Allahabad team to Moscow. She car¬ 
ried away half-a-dozen trophies and prizes. What is more, 
;she was good at dancing and amateur theatricals. 

There was another bright young lady who made my 
hand ache with giving her the medals: she Collected enough 
of them to set up a little shop! Evidently, she was not like 
us—men of lesser clay; she was just incapable of failing 
and had never heard of my father’s youngest brother of 
blessed memory. He was a specialist in ‘failures’. When 
lakcn to task for such repeated performances, he would 
wail: “What can I do? I always get a seat in front of the 
teacher and never have a chance to copy. How 7 am I to 
pass the test?” 

I love to meet conscientious, ardent and ambitious stu¬ 
dents. This, I confess, is a weakness in me. Well, I met 
several young men at Allahab&d; they were highly intelli¬ 
gent; but they were scarcely conspicuous for their graceful 
bearing. 

It is strange that a decay in manners should have set 
'iri in h University town like Allahabad with a long tradi- 
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tion of learning good manners. Is this a local failing, or 
is it more widely spread ? Can it be that this vice has be¬ 
come endemic among onr students? I cannot believe it; 
I refuse to believe it, it is too bad to believe. 

Some incidents during the week so pained me that at 
one of the functions I said exactly what I thought. II 
education does not produce exquisite manners, not merely 
outward courtsey but that spontaneous and gracious be¬ 
haviour which springs from true refinement, then it is 
just a waste. If I had my way, I would make dancing, 
music and good behaviour compulsory subjects for study 
at all stages. 

India has been the home of good manners. Our stu¬ 
dents always used to stand up with folded hands in the 
presence of their elders and touched their feet reverently; 
but what happens now? Affecting flashy ties, finely creas¬ 
ed trousers and a swaggering gait, they accost their fathers 
and grandfathers with a curt 4 cheerio\ Is this culture? 
To my mind, it shows the absence of it. Cultured behaviour 
springs from dcvadvija-guru-prajna-pujanam —from a pro¬ 
found respect for gods, teachers and men of learning and 
culture. 

At Agra and Allahabad I was shocked to see that the 
students found it irksome to raise their hands in respect 
when the Vice-Chancellor and the Deans passed them. 
Once I noticed my young friends hustling their Vice- 
Chancellor. At another time at a Convocation, when the 
academic procession went by and the audience stood up; 
some students stuck to their seats; perhaps they were glued 
to them. 

All this is bad enough, but I was really hurt by a story 
I read in the papers the other day. Some students gather¬ 
ed together at the Allahabad railway station and stormed 
a first class compartment, and to what end?—to have tha 
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darshan of the well advertised looks of a cinema actress. 
With commendable dignity, she kept the glass window 
closed. The boys smashed it and broke into the compart¬ 
ment, inflicting injury on the star’s poor child. Has our 
culture fallen so low? What the actress thought of our 
bright young men, I do not know; she must have taken 
them to be barbarians. If higher education produces such 
conduct we should scrap it. 

I am not a straight-laced puritan; I don’t enjoy mak¬ 
ing others unhappy. A beautiful woman is a glorious thing 
in Creation. There is nothing wrong in admiring her. 
Even dreaming about her can be an ennobling experience, 
but only when the dreams are dreamt in humility. If that 
self-restraint which humility imposes is absent, the admira¬ 
tion is nothing but a prurient animal curiosity; an assault 
—not criminal, but psychological. It degrades him who¬ 
ever commits it by outraging the very urge to beauty. 

1 know that most of our boys taken individually are 
nice, decent and well-mannered. Such conduct as I have 
described is confined to a few; they think that vulgarity 
is a symbol of distinction; they also feel it is the thing to 
impress giggling girl students. In these parts, women have 
only come out of purdah in comparatively recent times, and 
woman to such boys is still a marvel. The misfortune is 
that the overwhelming number of well-behaved students 
are just sheep; they lack the courage to constitute them¬ 
selves the moral guardians of the university town and put 
their foot down on such vulgar exhibitions. But are the 
students alone to be blamed for such conduct! We remove 
the humanities from their curriculum; we banish Sanskrit 
and Ancient Indian History;.we look down upon religion, 
and deny them the noble aspirations which cultural edu¬ 
cation gives; we allow the colleges to be overcrowded, and 
we destroy the atmosphere of plain living and high think- 
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ing in our schools and colleges. We, the.teachers and edu¬ 
cationists, are the real culprits; the students are but help¬ 
less victims. 

I hope the boys of the Bhavan will give a lead in this 
matter and practise what the beautiful words of Bhartri- 
liari lay down as the universal standard: 

“Abstain from slaughter; 

Others* wealth desist from coveting; 

Speak the truth; give timely aid when you can ; 

Restrain your speech where womenfolk are concerned; 

Respectful obedience to elders render; 

Dam the flood of desire; 

And shower compassion on all things that live.” 

III 

Last month was, for the Bhavan, a month of achieve¬ 
ment. On November 27 I had the privilege of laying the 
foundation-stone of the new College building at Andhbri. 
The centenary of Gujarati Drama which we also celebrat¬ 
ed, proved a great success. This function gave particular 
pleasure to me; for, ever since 1917, I have been searching 
for a new technique in Gujarati drama. Some of the plays, 
therefore, interested me greatly. 

Many of my plays have gone the round of schools, 
colleges and amateur societies; whatever their merits, peo¬ 
ple seem to like them, and that knowledge is welcome to 
me, even though I am a seasoned author. For instance, I 
saw recently in Saharanpur, one of the scenes from Lopa- 
mudra acted in Hindi. I must confess that this delicate 
compliment to the Governor was not unappreciated. 

The past came back to me. I recalled the rehearsal of 
one of my plays which took place under my direction in 
my dining room in 1926; everything was new and exciting 
then. Things have been changing in Gujarat since then. 
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New authors have come forward with new plays and the 
amateur theatre is a growing cultural movement. One 
lady who, some years ago, stepped hesitatingly on to the 
stage in one of my plays, is now an accomplished amateur 
actress. In some of the roles which she played on succes¬ 
sive days she attained a standard of acting of which even 
the professionals in the West would approve. 

Time creeps on, whether you realise it or not; it 
creeps inexorably on, so I felt, when I inaugurated these 
Centenary celebrations, and saw some old pieces staged. 
One—Jugal Juari—Jugal, the gambler—caught the fancy 
of the public in 1902. Now it shows the immense gulf in 
technique, acting, language and even outlook which lies 
between that year and the present time. 

There were other measures of time also. In 1923 or 
1924 I first saw Asliraf playing the role of Munj, the hero 
of the dramatised version of my novel “Prithvi Vallabh”. 
It happens to be my most successful novel; the work of 
an obscure lawyer, it has gone through several editions, 
been translated into' quite a few languages, and has been 
adapted for the stage and the silent screen. Mody made 
a successful picture out of it. Everybody has made good 
money out of my novel except me! 

On the present occasion, for the celebrations, Ashraf 
played the last scene in the play: Munj, the king of Malwa, 
‘the quivering flame of beauty’—defeated and dishonoured 
but unsubdued—is forced to beg in the streets of the capital 
of his conqueror. His crime was that he loved his victor’s 
sister and was found out. 

Then fearlessly, triumphantly, he meets his doom 
under the feet of an elephant. His last proud words, those 
of a contemporary poet put into his mouth by me, express 
his indomitable spirit: 
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“Lakshmi, the goddess, will return to her Lord— 

Vishnu; 

Virashri, Victory, will get back to the god of war; 
But when Munj of exhaustless fame dies, 

Saraswati, Learning's immortal queen, will be left— 
alone, desolate, helpless for ever.” 

Ashraf, now over sixty, was fat and flabby, lie sang 
the two songs from the scene; their composer was present 
too. Every Gujarati home had sung one of them with joy 
for years. 

“To true lovers of married hearts, 

Knowledge of the Highest suffices not; 

All honours—what are they to them? 

All Honours, for them, are a poor need. 

To swim across the waters of Jove is simple; 

To sink into them is supremely hard; 

To dip in them—for lovers—is nobler far 
Than bathing in the thrice holy Ganga. 

And when tears flow after a lover's quarrel, the lover 
Clasping the beloved to himself, kisses them away— 
Oh, then—for the bliss of that brief but timeless 

moment.— 

Life is an easy gift well given away. 

T wish I could produce the charm of the Gujarati lines 
in English. 

The last line attracted repeated encores. But the voice 
which sang them had power but no passion nor freshness; 
nor the apostolic ring which I had heard twenty-eight 
years ago when the prince of lovers had sung it. 

A greater shock was still to come. I have referred in 
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an earlier letter to ‘Sundari’ the heroine of our old play. 
Fifty years ago, as a maiden of sweet sixteen, she enslaved 
our young hearts and made old sceptics mad. She set the 
fashion for all those—young and old—who wished to win 
or retain their husbands’ love. 

Jayashankar—who formerly acted the part—was now 
about 60, faded, heavy, and with a whitish well-trimmed 
moustache. Of the vibrant memories of the past all that 
was left was a slight twist of the waist, and a trick of the 
hands; they reminded me of Shelley’s phrase ‘echoes of an 
antenatal dream’. 

We—some four fans of ‘Sundari’—met him for dinner 
at a friend’s house. The grandchildren of two of us were 
also present. We asked Jayashankar to sing one of our 
favourite songs, a song which he had sung on the stage, 
and which had left our hearts thrilling for half a cen¬ 
tury. We could not recognise the voice; he had forgotten 
the very notes that we remembered so well. One of us 
took up the song in the wonderful way of old. 

Time is cruel; time is ineluctable; time conquers all. 
We have had a rude reminder of his power. He had left 
behind nothing but the ruins of what was once a dream 
of beauty. 

We, however, are young—so long as ‘«Sundari’ lives in 
our hearts and her voice and words and grace haunt the 
not-yet-darkened caverns of our memory. 
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xvn 

NOT ENOUGH FOOD TO EAT—THE FOOTPRINTS 
OF DEATH—THE LAND ARMY IDEA HAS LEGS 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
1st February, 1953. 

The Five-Year Plan is now before the country, an ac¬ 
cepted chart of progress. It is, in fact, a milestone in India's 
progress. 

It owes its existence, as you know, to the inspiration 
of our Prime Minister, and of course it owes not a little 
to Shri Gulzari Lai Nanda and other members of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. It invites the country to take the first 
step towards rebuilding India into a shape we have cherish¬ 
ed in our dreams. For the first time, most aspects of our 
economic life are reviewed; development activities are co¬ 
ordinated and priorities are determined. The supreme 
merit of the Plan, as I see it, is that wishful thinking finds 
little place in it; the outlook throughout is balanced and 
realistic. 

While considering the implications of the Plan, a 
straight question has to be asked. “What do we want 
first?" My answer would be: “To live as Free Indians." 
“What next?" There can be but one reply: “Enough to 
eat"—which would mean the disappearance of both con¬ 
trols and imports. When these are gone, and gone for good, 
we will be free Indians. Our problem is to win this freedom 
from foreign bread. 

We produce 45 million tons of cereals when we want 
51; we produce 750 million tons of roughage for our cattle 
when we want 1000 millions. We and our cattle cannot 
all be well-fed with this deficit. If a proper standard of 
feeding was adopted, one out of seven of us and one out of 
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four of our cattle would be doomed to die of starvation. It 
would mean the death of 50 million human beings and 50 
million cattle. Staggering, isn’t it? And every day that 
passes adds ten thousand more mouths to feed. 

Even assuming our figures are unreliable—and I think 
they are—we dare not remove controls and stop imports. 
The fact is that we have not enough food to eat. 

II 

Some impatient people—there will always be such 
folk—clamour for a better Plan. They ignore the realities. 

Van Loon once said: “The history of man is the 
history of a hungry animal in search of food.” Our 
history, I am afraid, is going to be so. In order to be well- 
fed in India, it would be necessary to cultivate two acres 
of land per mouth—for here it is a question of mouths. 

Let us consider some facts. The U.S.A. has 2\ acres 
for each mouth of her people; we have less than 1 acre, 
and our acre yields barely half of what an American acre 
yields—perhaps less. 

More mouths to feed and fewer acres to supply food is 
a common phenomenon in history. In the past, when acres 
fell short of mouths, hungry men grabbed fertile lands 
wherever they found them. India was for long the prey 
of foreigners; once hungry men flocked to it from central 
Asia; in comparatively recent times the Portuguese, the 
French and the British came to India in searcli of food. 

When Italy had three-fourths of an acre to a mouth, 
what happened? Mussolini quietly moved into Abyssinia. 
When Germany had nine-tenths of an acre to a mouth, 
what did she do? She let loose on the world the fearful 
war-hounds of 1939. When Japan had one-fourth of an 
acre to a mouth, she bombarded Pearl Harbour. Things 
have changed now. It is not easy for the hungry to march 
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and occupy other lands, and in any case the idea has never 
appealed to India; she does not covet another’s territories; 
she is satisfied with the land she possesses. Over-populated 
as we are, however, our food problem is being additionally 
complicated by world forces in that our countrymen, who 
have lived peacefully for generations in other lands, are 
being forced to return to India. 

Our water-supply, too, is difficult. A little over one- 
fifth of our cultivable acreage is irrigated; the rest has 
to depend upon the vagaries of the rain-god. And even 
when the rains come, we are able to conserve only one* 
fourth of our requirements of water; the rest runs off the 
land into the sea and is utterly wasted. Even when our 
hydro-electric works are completed, we shall have only a 
little over one-third of what we need of this precious 
liquid. »So long as our water-supply remains inadequate, 
our acres cannot yield as well as those of other and hap¬ 
pier lands. 

Ill 

But another and more serious problem confronts us; 
more serious because the ordinary man does not realise 
its gravity. Erosion is creeping upon us from all sides. 
Those that have eyes can see the footprints of death—not 
the death of this or that individual but the death of an 
entire region and the race that inhabits it. And the foot¬ 
print is so difficult to see that few notice it. 

After three years of Vanamahotsava, even the educat¬ 
ed Indian, including the politician, thinks lightly of this 
menace. 

These footprints of death are visible over one-fourth 
of our arable land—over no less than 123 million acres, 
and yet oddly enough trees are being cut down all over 
the country. Our forests—I am not tired of repeating— 
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are being shorn of their green glory. The rivers, as a re¬ 
sult of this hobby, are silting up; that is, there are floods 
during the monsoon and a dearth of water in summer. 

When I was in Agra the other day, I stood on the 
balcony of the Port where Shahjahan used to sit and con¬ 
template the beauty of the Taj. The prospect in front of 
me was depressing, depressing beyond words: the Jamuna 
was shrinking. The catastrophe is this: in summer the 
river becomes dry; in rainy weather, land on both its 
banks is flooded. Where once beautiful trees waved to the 
summer breeze, we now find nothing but sand dunes and 
ravines—those awful footprints of death. 

This is the case not only with the city. You can see 
the advances of erosion all over the district where three 
rivers—the Jamuna, the Cliambal and the Utangan—run 
through it for 360 miles. Fertile land on each bank of the 
rivers is being devoured by growing ravines. A hundred 
thousand acres have already become waste land. 

Just consider what is happening to this wonderful 
country of ours. The thought makes one shudder. On 
the upper reaches of the Jamuna, for instance, shifting culti¬ 
vation by nomadic tribes is responsible for the destroyed 
trees and vegetation; the rain, as it falls in torrents, brings 
down with it pebbles from the mountain sides. Every year 
the bed of the river becomes more shallow, with the result 
that during the monsoon, the water floods the banks; in 
summer time, the shallow bed remains dry; and as the flood 
spreads, then recedes and eventually rolls off, the water 
carries with it millions of tons of precious top soil which 
goes into the ocean and is lost for ever. 

Top soil is the real source of life on earth. Year 
after year, from time immemorial, it has given man what 
he seeks most—food and fibre. Without it, rain is useless. 

Rain falls; the trees break up its force and the water 
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seeps into the sub-soil. If the top layer is covered with 
plants, erosion remains at bay. 

Top soil when held together by vegetation, conserves 
water; allows it to go underground where it feeds springs, 
swells streams, lakes and wells. When this green cover is 
gone, however, there is nothing to bind the top soil which 
is then carried away by torrents into the rivers and thence 
into the sea. When this happens, the land hardens, and 
life goes out of it; and it becomes what is called “eroded”. 
It will then neither absorb water nor retain any moisture. 
Vegetation will not grow on eroded ground and leaves will 
not decay thus denying the earth the fertile soil from which 
food can grow. If we lose the top soil, our life on earth 
will become extinct. 

Without the cover of plants, water will not soak into 
the earth; the underground water courses will therefore 
remain unreplenished; and wells, hundreds of miles away, 
will dry up. 

As an example of what can happen, let us take the 
case of Agra. In 1875, there were 70,000 wells; today there 
are less than 50,000. As a result of this deterioration, over 
the past fifty years, land irrigated by wells has been re¬ 
duced by fifty per cent. During the same period, the 
mouths to feed in Agra have increased. 

This situation is now becoming apparent in several 
districts of Uttar Pradesh, and in fact from the upper 
reaches of the Ganga to Cape Comorin. It is not only the 
Jamuna that is affected in this manner, but also the Ganga, 
the Narmada, the Godavari and the Krishna. 

I went to the village of Bainpur, which is a few miles 
from Agra. Here the very dust was turning into sand. 
It was again the footprint of death. The Rajasthan desert, 
which is only twenty miles distant, was, I could see, on 
the march. 
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The U.P. Government is carrying out a reclamation 
scheme. That is fine; but the problem that confronts us 
is not so easy as all that. In three years, a few hundred 
acres have been reclaimed but hundreds of thousands have 
been lost by erosion. The menace of the Rajasthan desert 
is now known to everybody—at least in our country—but 
even with plans, sanctions and service arrangements, it took 
eighteen months to organize the first small attempt to 
arrest the march of the desert. I was India’s Pood Minis¬ 
ter at that time and I declared open a tiny nursery which 
it is hoped will provide a vast forest belt planned for the 
future! 

The desert is all the time encroaching on once-fertile 
land. In simple language, once erosion begins, life quickly 
departs. Forests disappear; water courses dry up; the 
land loses its soil; and deserts consume what was once 
beauty and movement. 

This is what happened in Mesopotamia and in the 
Lebanon. In India sand storms now blow where once 
Va&ishtha and Yishvamitra chanted the Vedic mantras, on 
the sacred banks of the Sarasvati. In Prabhas, where at 
one time in a glorious garden city, ten thousand temple 
bells sounded the glory of Somnath, sand dunes, like grim 
sentinels, stand guard in the empire of death. 

We Indians are like Kumbhakarna, we refuse to 
awake from our sleep, and what is far worse, some 
of us go on cutting down trees and destroying our forests. 

Ooty is bare; and so is Govardhan. In the days of 
the rulers of Garhwal, stringent regulations prevented 
people from despoiling forests; since integration, I under¬ 
stand that for eight miles on either side of the Ganga 
not a tree is to be found: they have all been cut down by the 
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fuel-hunting population. The same fate has overtaken 
Badrinath. 

In this march of death the goats—and there are eighty 
million of them—lend a helping hand. They eat even 
the tiniest vegetable cover on the soil; where they roam, 
there is no possibility of the soil being bound. Recently, 
we learnt that goats who now have nothing to eat in 
Rajasthan are gate-crashing into Agra and Mathura. 
Where they have been, the desert moves in. 

The Plan gives topmost priority to the development 
of land, water resources, intensive cultivation, gosamvar - 
dhan and extension. Time and money at our disposal are 
our only limits. 

IV 

The question is not: “What should we do?”; but 
“How shall we do it?” We cannot implement the Plan 
by merely external activities, such as spending money to 
set up ‘hydel* works, ammonium sulphate factories and to 
frame our river valley schemes. If success is to be 
gained, all organic life—trees, animals, men, soil, and water 
resources—have to be re-vitalized. 

Of all these factors man is the most important. We 
cannot dissociate material from moral strength; the body 
from the mind; science from culture; culture from the 
Spirit. Spirit is involved in the mind; nothing can be 
achieved till the nation’s mind is transformed and made 
conscious of the organic unity of our soil, trees, cattle and 
men. Our philosophy of life must be replanted in the soil, 
# and must bring to us a vivid realisation that the soil is 
the source of all strength. 

We have sixty million farmers; in them we have to 
create the enthuasiastic will to work, to transform the soil. 
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We have to work to transform the mind of the middle class, 
which provides leaders in all creative activities. We have 
to replant their philosophy of life in the soil. This is a 
very difficult task. To help us, Panditji is trying, to raise 
the Plan from the learned document to the height of a 
national pledge. Unless implementation of the Plan be¬ 
comes an article of national faith, the creative energy of 
the Spirit will not be released. 

The farmer is a difficult person to understand; he is 
so hard-headed! He may, however, respond to an emotional 
appeal. For instance, if he is called upon to fight for the 
battle of freedom, he will do so. Vanamdkotsava had an 
appeal, I find, because the tree raising had a fundamental 
value in the mass mind. We cannot, as is done in Russia 
and China, appeal to our people in the name of a w r ar 
against capitalist countries. But we can learn the lessons 
taught by the Father of the Nation; we can make this a 
non-violent war, if we can create a mass movement in the 
nature of a Land Army. A Land Army, as I understand 
it, is a nation-wide militia, spontaneously built up, in 
which all adult men and women form themselves into a 
volunteer host of crusaders. The host will have one gospel; 
the gospel of the dirty hand. It will have one urge; to 
rebuild India by transforming the land. 

During the last three or four years the Land Army 
idea has so to speak, been in the air. During some of my 
tours in rural areas, however, I found that this movement, 
if properly sponsored, appealed to villagers. It took my 
breath away when I heard that sixty thousand trees had 
been planted in the village of Satmat-managala, in Mysore, ' 
which won the Jawahar Shield for this noble effort. 

In 1951, I found that in Muzaffamagar, there was a 
sustained Land Army. A road had been built by school 
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and college students. Recently, however, when 1 visited 
Saharanpur, I was indeed happy to have the chance of 
seeing Bhagwanpur, a village of about 2,500 souls. On 
December 10, thanks to the enthusiasm of the officers, it 
inaugurated a Land Army. The villagers spontaneously 
formed a group, which worked to set up a couple of com¬ 
munity buildings; constructed two roads, three culverts 
and a panchayatghar; repaired or dug several wells and 
soakage or compost pits; utilised 200 manure heaps; 
removed, by willing co-operation, the encroachments made 
on the District Board roads for years; repaired and clean¬ 
ed a drain; bored and constructed latrines; repaired the 
lanes in the village. At the end of only ten days, on the 
21st when I visited it, the village, with its spotless roads 
and newly white-washed walls, presented a delightfully 
clean appearance. 

The idea was working in the whole district. Most of 
the able-bodied men contributed labour for two days in 
the month for the common good. They formed themselves 
into companies of 125 men. For one week in the year, 
they camped out somewhere for work of permanent value. 
I inspected about 12 or 15 such companies, which consisted 
of professors, teachers, merchants and villagers, all with 
axe and spade in hand. Colleges and schools also caught 
the fever for work. 

So the Land Army idea has legs now r ; on the last 
anniversary of Independence Day all the resources of the 
U.P. Government were mobilised to raise man-power in a 
similar way in 10,000 villages. I appealed to the univer¬ 
sities here and you will be glad to know that several of 
them spontaneously took up my idea. I understand that 
if Uttar Pradesh can mobilise its menfolk, it will be able 
to achieve thrice as much as the Plan demands. That 
would be a great day for the country. 
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On the 20th of March, 1952, when I spoke for the 
last time at a meeting of the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research Seminar at Indore, I said: “It is an up¬ 
hill struggle; a struggle to transform our land, to utilize 
land, water, cattle and men, to restore the hydrological 
and nutritional cycles; a struggle, grim and long, to link 
up the broken segments of the cycle of life and to revitalize 
the whole organism. 

“The secret of winning this struggle is simple: it is; 
to be soil-minded, it is to realise that the roots of life 
are in the soil; and it is for us to begin with this realization 
and not with things spiritual as we are in the habit of 
doing. This, is the Gospel of the Dirty Hand, a gospel 
which we must learn anew.” 

It is not yet the 20th of March, 1953, and several 
parts of the country have already learnt our Gospel, which 
is rather encouraging, don’t you think? 

XVIII 

A FRENCH ADVENTURER—NAWAB VAZIR’S 

COURT—COCK-FIGHT—G LED BOULONE ’S 
ROMANCE 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow 
22nd February, 1953. 

I have, I fancy, referred in my previous letters to the 
La-Martiniere—a public school and college at Lucknow. It 
is an excellent institution, with beautiful grounds and fine 
buildings, redolent of history; and is associated with the 
romantic life and work of a French adventurer of the pre- 
British period Major-General Claude Martine. Ile wgs one 
of those rare Europeans who made not only their career 
but also their home in India. 
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In the eighteenth century, India, fabulous and myr 
sterious, offered glittering prizes to young European ad¬ 
venturers. 

Claude Martine, to give the French spelling of his 
name, was so fired with brightly coloured dreams that he 
ran away from his school in Lyons, France, embarked for 
the land of the Mighty Moghul, and landed at Pondicherry, 
capital of French India, in 1752. At seventeen, this verit¬ 
able ‘ ‘ D ’Artagnan ’started life as a dragoon in the ser¬ 
vice of the non-French Governor-General. 

Martin soon found that the fortunes of France were 
on the wane. Clive had captured Arcot. A little later 
Dupleix was recalled to his country in disgrace and the 
ambition of France to found an empire in India melted 
like mist at sunrise. The Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
brought no better luck to young Martin. Pondicherry fell 
into English hands. Fatteh Salam, the ship, which car¬ 
ried French prisoners of war to Calcutta, foundered off 
the mouth of the Godavari. Only a few captives were saved, 
and this due to the coolness and courage of Martin, who 
was one of them. The English officers thereupon took a 
liking to this outstanding young Frenchman, and offered 
him a commission in the East India Company’s Army. 
He took it, but on one condition: he was not to be em¬ 
ployed against France. 

Courage, loyalty and resourcefulness soon brought him 
recognition. At Buxar, in 1764, he commanded a cavalry 
unit. When Oudh was occupied in 1765, he commanded 
five companies, and remained to be its revenue collector. 
The East India Company was, by then, practically the 
overlord of Bengal, Bihar and Oudh. 

Meanwhile, Martin had acquired great skill as a sur¬ 
veyor and was doing excellent work at Calcutta, Dacca and 
Bihar. Once he was suspected of mutiny, and suspended, 
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but soon won back the Company’s confidence. Warren 
Hastings regarded him in 1773 as “a brave and experi¬ 
enced officer and a man of strict honour”, and overruled 
the ban against his promotion. 

II 

In 1774, Martin, settled in Lucknow as a surveyor. 
His health had been undermined, and he wished to settle 
down in India. Soon he won the heart of the Nawab, as 
also of his son, Asaf-ud-daula; a great feat, this, for no 
ruler trusts the man who bears his son’s confidence. 

The following year Asaf-ud-daula became the Nawab 
of Oudh and appointed Martin as the Superitendent of 
the Arsenal. The arsenal, built by Martin, forms the 
original part of the present Government House; an old 
photograph here makes this perfectly clear. 

Being a foreigner, Martin’s promotion was hedged 
round with difficulties. He was wise enough, however, to 
secure exemption from military service, merely retaining 
his rank but drawing no salary. 

Indefatigable as ever, Martin embarked on a vast 
commercial venture; he dealt in indigo, leather, rosewater, 
gold, silver and cloth. He remained the trusted unofficial 
diplomatic channel between the Company and the Nawab. 
His hospitality became a legend. His breakfasts were 
famous in the annals of the murky diplomacy of the court 
of Lucknow. There, business, politics and pleasure were 
all combined. 

But Martin could not resist the lure of his first love— 
the Army. Though advanced in age and of independent 
fortune, he was in personal attendence on Lord Corna- 
■wallis as Aide-de-Camp and Commissioner of Supplies 
when the Governor-General stormed Tippu’s camp on 
February 5, 1792. 
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When the warrior returned home, the Nawab struck 
medals in his honour for the 4 4 zeal and exertion he had 
shown during the late war”. The Company was grateful, 
too. It raised him to the rank of a full Colonel; and three 
years later he was made Major-General. Everyone looked 
up to him as the unofficial Prime Minister of Oudh. 
Among his other activities he brought botanical specimens, 
to North India which were named after him. 

Martin’s business ventures were also very successful. 
He acquired properties in several parts of India and 
started to cultivate indigo in Lucknow, Kanpur, Banaras 
and Ghazipur, and also traded in it. His profits he invested 
in the Company’s Bonds and British Funds. India was 
the investors’ paradise in those days; the Company gave 
8 to 12 per cent interest on its bonds; and there was no 
Income-tax, if you please! Martin was also a banker, mint- 
master, watchmaker and architect. 

Ill 

In the Government House at Naini Tal there hangs 
a copy of a painting by Zoffany known as 44 Col. Mor da lint’s 
Cock-match.” Cock-fighting— Batcrbaji —still survives iri 
Lucknow. Personally I have yet to see it. 

If some day Bombay is obliged to give up horse-racing 
—I hope that time will never come—it could always turn 
to cock-fights. These are, 1 understand, vastly interesting. 

The painting I have mentioned throbs with life. In 
the centre offering a wager stands the Nawab Vazir, Asaf- 
ud-daula, a huge, swarthy person, with flowing whiskers,- 
red skull-cap, silk-lined angarkha, striped pyjamas in 
what is known as the Aligarh style and red gold-em¬ 
broidered velvet gurgavi shoes with pointed tips. Col. 
Mordaunt is seen opposite him, his hands outstretched, 
almost saying: 44 What can I do? I must lose.” Nawab* 

KiL.—0 
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£>alar Jang stands between the two, counting with his hand. 

In the centre foreground there are the two cocks— 
one planted firmly on the ground, the other fluttering its 
wings. Both have beaks and claws inter-linked, and are 
furious and determined, holding each other in a deathly 
grip. A cock-figliter stands on either side. There is also 
a fighter sitting on their right with a box of bets. To 
the left of him is Lt. Golding, a veritable Falstaff, showing 
off a cock to a brother officer who also holds one in hand. 
Under a gold and velvet canopy to the right is the seat of 
the Nawab around which are gathered several English 
officers, sitting or standing. On the seat itself, sits Martin, 
a fine figure of a man, tall, spare, handsome, with bright 
laughing eyes. He is decked out in the gorgeous uniform 
of a major-general of those days. 

A young princess, seated on the right, with a servant 
in attendance, is absorbed in the match. On the extreme 
left are the dancing girls, one taking a bet, the other 
stroking a champion cock. The sarangiwala and tabalchi 
stand behind them, their hands unmoving on their instru¬ 
ments; their eyes fixed on one of the champion cocks. On 
the left are baskets of reserve combatants, one of which 
is perched on a big basket. 

Martin was fond of paintings, and left some 200 pic¬ 
tures. His library contained 5000 volumes; among which 
were Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts. His generosity 
knew no bounds. “No petitioner ever left Claude Martin 
dissatisfied”, testifies one of his contemporaries. His motto 
was ‘Labor et Constantia’—‘work and constancy \ and 
he lived up to it to the end. 

Martin had no racial snobbery, and went on adopting 
and educating children, mixed-born Europeans, Eurasian 
and Indian. He purchased James Martin from his Gre¬ 
gorian father; the price being the passage money which 
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the latter required to return to his native land. He 
brought up all whom he adopted with care; educating them 
in their own religion and offering them infinite solicitude. 

lie was a grand ‘nabob 7 and surrounded himself with 
eunuchs and slaves—male and female, all of whom he pro¬ 
vided for in his Will. 

One of the adopted girls, Boulone or Lize, was his- 
favourite. She was a decendant of Aurangzeb’s Vazir,. 
Nawab Ghazi-ud-din. Her father, in a brutal rage, had 
killed her elder sister; she herself was rescued by a 
French officer. Martin bought her from her rescuer when 
she was nine years old and when he had just settled down 
in Lucknow. He brought her up with great care. He 
engaged scholars to teach her Persian and the Muslim re¬ 
ligion. He wanted her to be married in her own com¬ 
munity but the girl refused; she was too attached to leave 
him. 

Romance in the form of this lovely girl entered into 
the life of this lonely Frenchman. Every word of his 
Will testifies to his love for Boulone and her attachment 
to him. 

“I also give and bequeath to the said girl 
Boulone or Lize the sum of two hundred Sicca 
Rupees per annum to buy her cloth. That said Girl 
I acquired her for the consideration of a sum I paid 
to one Frenchman named Carriere, who had acquired 
her by purchase from a cruel and inhuman father 
and mother of her. She was at that time an infant 
of about nine years of age in the year 1775. Luck 
made her fall to my lot. I brought her up as a child. 
I loved and educated her with all the tenderness of 
a father, took proper peoples to learn the principle 
of her religion, and learned her great modesty and 
decency, and to read and write for when at age of 
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reason she should choose any one at her pleasure for 
cither husband or companion as I proposed to her to 
marry her to any one of her caste if she choose it... 
she clioosed never to quit me. 

1 then removed to the Girl Boulone to marry her 
but she still persisted and she would live with me... 
Accordingly I keep her and as she has always been 
extremely attached to me I have endeavoured to make 
her as happy as T had in my power. 1 have every 
reason to praise her conduct, character of chastity 
and modesty... 1 may say to her credit that since we 
Jived together since the year 1775 we never had a 
word of bad humour one against another. I also can't 
enough praise her for her good example of Religion 
to her servants and to every one about her. Though 
her father and mother so cruelly disposed of her, she* 
has been remarkable for her humanity and generosity 
towards them and towards her several sister and 
other relation for all her good qualities. I sincerely 
pray to God that she may receive her proper reward 
and to make her happy wherever she may he. 1 do 
not intend to put any restriction on her future con¬ 
duct giving her full liberty to marry if she choose 
to do it. 

Also as Ingratitude is the common vice of India 
and as the girl Boulone or Lize has substanted and 
been very generous to her inhuman father and mother 
or her other relations; by being without my protection 
they may think they could have any claim on her 
which they have lost by having so cruelly and in¬ 
humanly sold her to the Frenchman Carriere from 
whom I acquired her. For this reason if any of her 
relation endeavoured to molest the said Girl Boulone 
or Lize I request that my executor administrator or 
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Assigns remedy to it by having him or them put in 

a court of law for their misbehaviour to the said 

Girl Boulone.” 

Few husbands, even a hundred and fifty years later, 
display the generosity and broadmindedness towards their 
wives which this French adventurer showed for a foreign 
slave girl whom he bought for a few rupees in an age 
when woman was no more than a chattel. 

I saw Boulone in a fine painting by Zoffany in the 
La Martinere College. She looks out from the portrait, 
charming, remarkably good-looking, wearing the rich 
dress and jewellery, reminiscent of the pomp and splendour 
of Lucknow under, the Nawab Vazirs. 

Boulone outlived Martin by 34 years. She now lies 
buried near Constantia under what is known as the ‘Gori 
Bibi’s Tomb’. Charity provided by Martin’s Will is still 
distributed at this place on the second Thursday of each 
month to the poor of Lucknow, irrespective of their creed. 

V 

Martin built two beautiful houses: Fraud Bakhsh in 
Lucknow, has a splendid terrace overlooking the Gointi. 
After his death, it formed part of the Nawab’s palace; 
later, it housed the United Services Club; now it is the 
home of the Central Drug Research institute. He also 
designed and built a country-house for himself—Con¬ 
stantia. This now forms the central portion of the Col¬ 
lege and Martin lies buried in its vault wherein he 
constructed his own tomb. 

Martin died on 13 September, 1800 in Fraud Baklish. 
He left a very large estate “thirty-three hundred thousand, 
six hundred and eighty thousand sicca rupees.” He gave 
the bulk of his weajth for the founding of three schools 
at Lucknow, Calcutta and Lyons. 
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This brave Frenchman, who made India his home, has- 
become a living character to me now, however, his name 
was not quite unfamiliar to me. Three law-suits for the 
administration of the Estate ultimately went up to the 
Privy Council and resulted in the leading and well-known 
case on charity. The report occupies 125 printed pages 
of I. Moore’s Indian Appeals. After 36 long years, on 
February 22, 1837, Lord Brougham, then Lord Chancellor 
of England, upheld the bequest in favour of the School 
in Lucknow. 

And that is how La-Martiniere College, one of the 
fine public schools of India, came into existence. It had, 
under English Trustees, acquired a reputation from which 
its founder was free—that of racial snobbery. Now, with 
the dawn of freedom, the trustees and principals are 
Indian, and this taint is fast disappearing. 

XDC 

CHRISTIAN GATHERING—THE ‘CHURCH’ OF 
GODLESS MATERIALISM 

Raj Bhavan Lucknow 
8th March, 1953. 

I referred in an earlier letter to the presidential 
speech that I delivered at the gathering of the Council of 
United Churches (non-Catholic) held in Lucknow. The 
Council looked like a miniature United Nations; the dele¬ 
gates were inspired by a similar ideal and had a common 
outlook on the world—a thing which cannot be said about 
the U.N.O. I could wish that the world would learn 
.something from these men. 

A speech made by one of these Church dignitaries 
was in the old style: it emphasised the superiority of 
Christianity over other religions; referred to the ancient 
creeds of Asia with lofty condescension; and took comfort 
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in the cosy belief that they were saving the souls of be¬ 
nighted people. This, I confess, jarred upon me and I 
abandoned the idea of addressing the gathering. However, 
when prevailed upon to do so, I decided to be frank. In 
the presence of men devoted to religion, empty platitudes, 
I felt, would be mere hypocrisy. I said what I thought 
to be right and they took my remarks in good spirit. 

I warned them against religious arrogance. With the 
disappearance of colonialism in Asia, I felt, the role of 
Christianity had become educational and humanitarian; 
not one of aggressive proselytisation. In association with 
other religions, it must fight arrogant and intolerant mate¬ 
rialism the progeny of the scientific outlook of the modern 
West. As I have said, this outlook born in Europe, has 
carried with it, wherever it has gone, its native intolerance. 

II 

I have always loved to meet devout people—including 
Christians. Among the few books my father left as a 
legacy to me was a copy of Dean Ferrar’s ‘Life of Christ’. 
To this I owe my first contact with Christ. Augustine’s 
Confessions and Thomas Kempis’ ‘Imitation of Christ’ 
proved to be practical commentaries on whatever little I 
had learnt from the Bhagavad-Gita . The educational and 
humanitarian work of the Christians drew me to them; 
whatever their actual tasks, their very energy gave an 
inspiration to similar institutions run by Indians. Later, 
I came to admire some of the Fathers of the St. Xavier’s 
College in Bombay, their devotion to learning and their 
human approach. What I did not like in the missionaries 
was their general assumption that we were a savage race 
waiting to be saved by them. But most of the Christians 
in this country never outgrew the sense of being the child¬ 
ren of India, and some of their leaders have been in the 
forefront of our life in all spheres. 
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In the Constituent Assembly, for instance, after the 
transfer of power came, some of the Christian leaders 
played a great part. The Minority Committee, presided 
over by Sardar Patel, was a major headache for us all. We 
were in the midst of warring camps. The British had put 
up formidable fortresses in the shape of minority claims. 
It was the Christian representatives led by my friend, Dr. 
II. C. Mookerjee, Governor of West Bengal, who first began 
their demolition. lie said—and I will never forget his 
words: “We Christians are Indians; as such w r e want to 
live not in isolation but in brotherhood with other 
Indians”. 

Ill 

India is deeply religious, barring a small section of 
Westernised urbanites. Her deep spirituality has given her 
the strength and tenacity to survive the trials of the past. 
India has also profoundly influenced the spirtual develop¬ 
ment of the world. 

On the other hand, Europe acquired power and wealth 
before attaining spiritual maturity, thanks to the triumphs 
of modern science. The Catholic Church stood for a moral 
and spiritual order in the middle Ages, but became a prey 
to political and material temptations. When materialism 
came as a revolt, the church had little spirituality left to 
combat it. 

Materialism has an intellectual aspect—Rationalism. 
In its scheme of things, Reason is the sovereign; Science, 
the instrument; material salvation—‘Bread and no Faith’ 

.—the goal. God has no place in this scheme. 

Having jettisoned human values, materialism aspired 
to create a new world order, independent of any moral 
sanction; untruth and violence provided an easy way to 
achievement. The seeds of the present world conflict were 
then planted. 
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This cult developed the worst feature of religious 
intolerance; the surrender of individual freedom by follow¬ 
ers and the extirpation of heretics. And when their idea 
of a State with unlimited power backed by violence was 
bom, the militant ‘church’ of godleSvS materialism was 
founded with the State as its principal organ. 

The first step of this militant 1 church ’—I am .sorry to 
use this word which lias such sacred implications—was to 
control life all over the world. Whether its high-priest 
be called Hitler or Lenin, makes no difference; each of them 
strengthened the organisation. Its fanatical evangelists 
are now found in many lands; its aspirants are to be seen 
wherever people wish to live without God. Every indivi¬ 
dual in every country, whatever his opinion, political or 
religious, who is a prey to materialism and has denied 
himself an approach to God, is a potential recruit. Today 
in many countries such recruits are being organised by 
rabid crusaders into an ‘unsacrcd* host. 

According to the accepted morality—or the immorality 
—of this ‘churchthere are no absolute human values. To 
work in its interest is right; to disagree with it is heresy. 
Theft and murder are venal sins. To have a different 
opinion from those who hold power automatically outlaws 
the heretic. His elimination is invested with the complete 
sanctity of a ‘divine* command. 

I pointed this out to the gathering of the Council in 
* no uncertain terms. “Against this materialistic cult”, I 
said, “are banded together—whether they know it or not— 
. all those who yearrE for freedom, light truth, love and .joy, 
the source of which is God**. . 

" : iv , - i ' : ,1 ' ;: V' 

This is the 'old, old confliet between good- and evil, 
between gods and titans, between devas and asuras . It is 
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not a political or economic conflict; it is a moral and spi¬ 
ritual one. And if this battle is lost, the hot war of which 
people are so afraid will not be needed at all; it will be 
won by the enemy without a single shot being fired. 

Humanity has travelled towards Light because in this- 
long-drawn out conflict, inspiration has come, not through 
words, but through the personalities of Vyas, Shri Krishna, 
Shri Ramachandra, Zoroaster, Buddha and Jesus. The 
seers, the prophets and the saints have been its leaders. 
Gandhiji, in our time, fought the same war, and that i& 
why he lives in the hearts of men wherever they aspire to 
a higher life. He taught us that God should not find a 
place in the heart of the Harijan alone but also in the 
heart of the high-bred Brahman; not only in the poor, but 
in the rich; not in one section of the people, but in all; not 
in one religion or nation, but in all religions and nations. 
This is how he wanted us to conduct a total war against 
narrow-mindedness and separatism, against violence and 
untruth—all of which are the progeny of godless mate¬ 
rialism. 

In another sector—international affairs—Panditji 
leads the same fight. His emphasis on the purity of means 
and ends is his reply to the forces of evil. It is a spiritual 
approach. 

In this struggle, a narrow religion, a sectarian or an 
exclusive religion, no matter by what name it be called, 
ean be of no use; it cannot triumph over materialism; nor 
can it release spiritual energy. Religion can only coun¬ 
teract opposing forces when it impresses on mankind the 
nearness of God to man; and accepts as its own all possi¬ 
ble ways by which man can approach and realise God. 

This is the gospel of the Spirit, the ‘fellowship in 
ChristArya Dharma or, if you please, Sanatana Dharma. 
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V 

Nothing pains me more than the misuse of the words 
^Sanatana Dharma’. To be guilty of this is to destroy the 
vital source of India’s power. Most people who loudly 
claim to follow Sanatana Dharma do not know what it is. 
It is not a religion of faith nor a profession; it has to be 
lived. It knows no barrier between the elect or non-elect of 
a faith; between the children of God and his step-children. 
Bead the Bhagavad Gita. “For all created things, Love”— 
adveshta sarva bhootanam : that is the approach; not a pale 
lifeless outlook of universal in difference but a living, dyna¬ 
mic consciousness of oneness which runs through all men, 
life and matter. 

The roots of this dharma are in human nature itself. 
Its energy is found in the aspirations of man which lead 
to God. 

It is for this dharma that India lives. In weakness 
she will not stoop to selfish ends; in strength she does not 
trample on the weak. A seer once said: ‘she is charged 
to shed this eternal Light over all men’. India has lived, 
for humanity and for humanity she must be great. 

xx 

AHMED ABAD’S ‘NEW LOOK’—MY SIXTIETH 
YEAE—A WONDER GIRL 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. 

22nd March, 1953. 

On February 8, Ahmedabad celebrated the 500th anni¬ 
versary of the Kankaria Lake. It fell to my lot to inaugu¬ 
rate the festival. The event was somewhat unusual; one 
has heard of men and institutions celebrating their anni¬ 
versaries, but not lakes. By tradition Ahmedabad is loath 
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to celebrate anything unless there is money in it; such, at 
any rate, is its reputation. For once, however, this was 
belied. 

We live in an age of miracles. The Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration of Ahmedabad, looking for amenities for its over¬ 
crowded population, has spent money on having roads 
made around the lake; refilling the lake with water; re¬ 
pairing the palace in the centre; providing launches for 
pleasure trips; and lighting up the whole area to make it 
look like a fairy land. They even went in for fire-works 
too! Something, it was felt, must have happened to the 
city. What was it ? 

The Corporation, under the leadership of its present 
Mayor, has converted a disused lake into a thing of beauty; 
in fact, here we have a symbol of a new Ahmedabad 
in the making. People seem to have set about the reno¬ 
vation of their city with the same thoroughness with which 
they have, in the past, made money, established textile 
mills, organized labour unions and set up their university. 

II 

Every Gujarati boy—young or old—knows how 
Ahmedabad came to be founded. In 1411 A.l). Ahmed 
Shah, the Sultan of Gujarat, went out hunting. When he 
came to the spot where the city now" stands, he found a 
rabbit attacking his dog. Suddenly, as the newspaper men 
would put it, lie had a brain wave. Here was a place, he 
thought, the water of which w 7 as so potent that even a 
rabbit could get the better of a dog! This should be the 
headquarters for him and his valiant armies; so he prompt¬ 
ly founded Ahmedabad. As an old chronicle says, four 
Ahmeds held four ends of ropes, which marked the Fort. 
When the city had been built, Ahmed Shah gave up his old 
capital, Anihalvad Patan, and made this the seat of the 
Sultanate of Gujarat. 
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If the story is true, Ahmed Shah must have been an 
idiot. It did not occur to him that the water in that spot 
must have been so full of the quintessence of cowardice 
that even a dog became faint-hearted enough to let a rabbit: 
attack him. The fact remains that Ahmedabad—the town, 
not the name—is very ancient. In earliest historic times 
there was a settlement of early man on the river Sabar- 
mati; in the days of Motien-jo-Daro and Iiarappa, a river 
civilization flourished there; before the Christian era, Shva- 
bhra, after which the river Shvabhravati or Sabarmati 
is named, was a prosperous region. Iluein Tsang, the 
famous Chinese pilgrim, visited this region in the seventh 
century, when it was known as A-ta-Ji or A-cha-li, a name 
which still survives in the form Asliali. In subsequent 
centuries, Ashaval was a rich trading centre and in the 
latter half of the lltli century, when Kama, the Chalukva 
of Patau, spread with liis armies to what is now South 
Gujarat, he founded the town of Karnavati as an outpost 
of his kingdom. 

Then in 1299 came Allauddin Kliilji who destroyed 
Gujarat. Patau, the capital of the Chalukyas, was .sacked; 
many of its residents fled to Karnavati. More than a 
hundred years later, Ahmed Shah rebuilt a part of the 
city as Ahmedabad. 

In 1452, Sultan Kutb-ud-din made the Mankaria Lake 
and called it ‘Ilauz-e-Kutub’. Possibly there had been an 
old lake on the same site bearing this name which persisted. 
For several centuries visitors—Indian and foreign—consi¬ 
dered the lake to be one of the most magnificent in the 
country. 

Under Mahmud Begda, Ahmedabad was populous, 
powerful, rich and greatly admired; it was the home of 
superb architecture. In the hey-day of the Sultanate, which 
then included Thana and Khandesh, it had a population of 
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about 12 lakhs, a number which has not been reached since. 
Emperor Jehangir, however, disliked the city heartily, 
calling it ‘Ghardabad’, the city of dust, and ‘ Jahannuma- 
bad’, the city of hell, though he had nothing but praise 
for Kankaria. Contemporary visitors, however, described 
the city as the finest in the world and as superior to both 
Agra and Delhi. 

At the end of the 17th century, unprotected by any 
strong military power, Ahmedabad fell an easy victim to 
Maratha raiders; Kankaria fell into disrepair. The for¬ 
tunes of the city only changed for the better in 1817, when 
the British occupied it. The foundations of its future pros¬ 
perity, however, were relaid in the latter half of the 19th 
century when ‘Ranchod Rantiavala’, the grandfather of 
Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, started the first textile mill. 

Gandhiji’s fast, in 1916, to enforce the principle of 
industrial arbitration gave to Ahmedabad peace and wealth. 
Happening in 1938 to be the Home Minister of Bombay, I 
enquired of the Inspector-General of Police: ‘Though 
Ahmedabad has grown to more than double its size since 
1918, why is it that the police force has remained the same!’ 
He replied: ‘Gandhi, sir, is the greatest force for main¬ 
taining law and order in Ahmedabad. ’ 

In 1940 Sir Roger Lumley, then Governor of Bombay, 
went there to collect the War Fund. On his return I asked 
him how he had fared. ‘Do not ask me that’, he said, ‘it is 
the richest and meanest city in the world.’ He was wrong; 
the Congress was non-co-operating in the war. If it was 
the richest, it was also the most patriotic; and for causes in 
which it believes, it is munificent. Ahmedabad’s skill in 
making money wisely and well is hard to beat. 

With its new look, Kankaria will now give the people 
of Ahmedabad an opportunity of appreciating out-door life. 
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III 

Ahmedabad, this time, gave us a warm, almost effusive, 
welcome. Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, the literary society, also 
celebrated my 60th birthday on this occasion. 

This 60th birthday of mine has been a problem in 
chronology. In December, 1947, according to my bio¬ 
graphers, I reached this venerable milestone in my life. 
At that time my Bombay friends held some celebrations, 
raised a memorial fund, presented me with a souvenir. My 
Hindi-speaking friends were only able to complete their 
presentation in 1949. Then they felt that I was entitled to 
be sixty again, and at a meeting held in Delhi, presented: 
me with a souvenir. 

Ahmedabad friends, however, remained unconvinced 
about my age. If Bombay and Delhi friends thought that 
I was sixty in 1947, it was none of their concern. In 1946,. 
they had made up their minds that when I reached sixty., 
they would present me with an album of the heroes and? 
heroines of my literary works. The portraits, which were 
being drawn by our leading artist, Ravishankar Raval, were 
not ready. My mother, who could give direct evidence of 
my birthday, was dead. All other evidence was hearsay 
and therefore, according to the Evidence Act, inadmissible. 

Now the album was ready; and my Ahmedabad friends 
argued that if it was ready I must be, or rather should be 
sixty. So my sixtieth birthday came to be celebrated, for 
the third time, on February 8,1953, exactly 1863 days after 
the event. 

The kind references made at the meeting to my literary* 
services were overwhelming. The only alternative to 
breaking down with emotion was to break out into a light¬ 
hearted speech. But an Ahmedabad audience has to be 
treated with respect. In 1926 I found to my horror that 
no one in the audience was sure whether a smile was per- 
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missible when I spoke lightly on so solemn a subject as 
literature, so at the next meeting in the evening, I had to 
change my tune and make an impassioned speech. I was 
glad to have recovered my lost reputation. Now tilings 
were different. Light-hearted or flippant remarks were 
■echoed by bursts of genuine laughter. Perhaps the Kan- 
Jcaria spirit, was already working. 

IV 

In replying to the address, I spoke of some of the 
'characters in my works which had found a place in the 
heart of Gujarat. The honour, naturally, went to Tan- 
man, the little heroine of my first novel —Verni Vasulat, 
published as a serial in 1913-14. This naughty self-willed 
fairy, born at the dawn of a creative urge, out of an un¬ 
tamed imagination, had then taken many Gujarati hearts 
by storm. Since then, most novel-reading boys have longed 
for a bride like her; and girls of fifteen, who read novels, 
have often felt themselves to be created in the image of 
Tanman and to deserve a lover like hers. 

On occasions, Tanman has also played an important 
part in my real life. The story at first appeared in instal¬ 
ments every Sunday. On a certain Monday I found some 
elderly solicitors from Surat, the home of Tanman, speak¬ 
ing of her with youthful enthusiasm during their hour of 
gossip in the Bar Library. No one thought that I wavS the 
author. Afraid of old Jamietram Kaka, a leading solicitor 
and my only hope in a friendless world of law, I had kept 
the authorship of the book a closely guarded secret. lie 
had repeatedly reminded me that law was a jealous mistress. 

In 1915 my first historical novel— Patan-ni-Prabhuta — 
was published under the pen-name of < Glianshyam\ In the 
story a fanatic Jain Sadhu kills a political rival to serve 
his cause. Some budding Jain lawyers w r ere wroth when 
they read the novel. Those were the days of communal 
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sensitiveness; llindu-Muslim tension had been infectious. 
The young lawyers condemned the book by a resolution in 
their Association. They also submitted papers to a leading 
solicitor of their community, Gulabchand, to consider why 
the Government should not be moved to sanction prosecu¬ 
tion against the author under Section 153 A of the Indian 
Penal Code for ‘creating hatred between classes of Ilis 
Majesty’s subjects \ 

When I came to know of this move, 1 nearly collapsed. 
I was struggling for a bare livelihood. 1 had few friends, 
and now my hopes of a career seemed to have been blasted. 
Sceraming headlines in the newspapers rose before my 
-mind’s eve: “King Emperor v/s K. M. Munshi”. 

In my plight I could only turn to Jamietram Kaka. 1 
went to him and confessed that 1 was in difficulties on 
account of a novel which I had written, lie immediately 
flew into a rage: “I knew it; you will not stick to law”. 
But he had a great affection for me. After a while he asked 
me what novels I had written. I mentioned ‘ Verni Va&ulat 
The name had that miraculous quality which ‘Open Sesame’ 
had for Ali Baba. Kaka’s anger vanished; his stern face 
dissolved into a smile. With a twinkle in his eyes, he said : 
“Oh! you are the author of Tanman, the wonderful, little 
girl. And the hero! How like my friend X”. The rest was 
plain sailing. He asked me not to worry about the prose¬ 
cution but to meet him in the Bar Library the next day 
when Gulabchand would be there. 

Kaka was the doyen of the solicitors’ world in Bombay. 
Next day, when Gulabchand came to the Library, he intro¬ 
duced me to him. Gulabchand possibly thought that I was 
going to ask for a ‘brief * With lofty condescension, he 
said coldly: “Yes, yes, I have seen this young advocate in 
the courts.” 
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“No, no, not like that”, said Jamietram. “He is the 
author of the novel about Tanman, about whom we were 
talking the other day.” 

Gulabchand’s face, like Kaka’s, grew youthful. “You— 
you, are the author of Verni Vasulat. My congratulations, 
young man. I liked Tanman immensely”. 

Tanman had worked magic. Gulabchand immediately 
discovered that I was an excellent young man. Law, the 
jealous mistress, was left to stew in her own juice. 

“Don’t worry, young man”, he said, “I have read 
your novel. Whoever would think of a prosecution on 
account of a novel about a murder committed eight hun¬ 
dred years ago”. 

I ended my reply at Ahmedabad by relating another 
feat of this wonderful girl: 

“Tanman has been a dangerous girl too. A girl from 
Ahmdeabad fell in love with her. So, she developed 
a desire to meet her author. She met him all right; 
but it was a risky pastime. She had to pay the 
penalty: her name was changed to Lilavati Munshi.” 

And so the years go by; older generations look with 
fondness on what has been done; younger generations grow 
up and look forward to what will be; but, creative art— 
however feeble—-bridges the gulf between the has been and 
the to be. 


XXI 

A BLOW—THE BIHAR CRISIS—THE VAISHALI 
FESTIVAL 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. 
5th April, 1953. 

I must resume the story, which has long been inter¬ 
rupted, of ‘My Last Ten Weeks in Office’. From March 20 
to March 24, 1952,1 was, as I stated in an earlier letter, at 
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Indore to attend one of the sectional meetings and the 
Extension Seminar of the I.C.A.R. 

I was the guest of the Maharaja of Indore and his 
charming American wife. His home is perhaps the finest 
residential house in the country; a perfect example of 
modern comfort it has achieved an air of relaxation, hav¬ 
ing been designed with great care and perfect taste. 

The horoscope of the I.C.A.R., as cast at its rebirth in 
1951, foretold its career as the main agency for further¬ 
ing the science and art of Land Transformation in all its 
aspects, an All-India Super-University of Agriculture. 

Before 1950, it concentrated solely on research; by 
March 1952 it had three departments: Research, Extension 
and Education, and plans for the fourth, Information, had 
already been completed. Its Board of Extension, set up 
for the first time in 1952, made great strides, particularly 
after the scheme of Ford Foundation Training Schools had 
been put in operation. The first of such schools, as you 
will remember, was opened by Shri Chintaman Deshmukh 
at our Anand Institute in January, 1952. With its new 
organisation and fine set of officers in charge, the future 
of the school seemed very promising, provided it was not 
neglected or ignored. 

At Indore, I summarised my Gospel of the Dirty 
Hands, as I already told you in my letter No. xvii of 1st 
February, I also appealed for a Farmers’ Union, a neces¬ 
sary ally for the I.C.A.R. To the Council itself, I gave my 
good wishes: 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research will have 
justified its existence when India can claim to have a 
Land Army, a production co-operative, and a Farmers’ 
Union in every one of her 5,00,000 villages. Then our 
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Council will have achieved what Mahavaraha did: 
will have uplifted and transformed the earth and given 
to men a new message and a fresh will to restore the 
Cycle of Life. 

In those days funds for agricultural development had 
not begun to how in as they do now, nor were the Com¬ 
munity Projects launched. Fortunately, things have been 
different during the last year. 

Now the Planning Commission has undertaken to 
achieve in the field of agricultural development that which 
I thought the I.C.A.R. was best equipped to do. And the 
Commission is, both politically and financially, a more 
effective instrument. 


II 

On March 28, on my return from Bombay, where I 
had spent a day, I was shown by my Secretary a copy of 
that day’s * Statesman Parts of my confidential letter 
of March 14 to Panditji on Food and Controls had been 
published with screaming headlines. This was a terrible 
blow; I was stunned by it. 1 had discussed the letter in 
question with several people; I had wished to make it as 
forthright as possible. I had even talked it over with a few 
select journalist friends in whom I felt perfect confidence. 
None of these men had betrayed me, but, suddenly one of 
them, to whom I had given the letter as a basis for further 
discussion, had published it. He thought it had been given 
to him to use! I had no reason for disbelieving him; it was 
possibly a case of misunderstanding; but what a misunder¬ 
standing! I had never had the least intention of making 
the letter, or any part of it, public. But now 7 there it w r as: 
the letter was broadcast all over the country. 

I realised at once that it would be difficult to convince 
anyone that the publication of the letter was not inspired 
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by me. A frank communication, intended as a basis for 
discussion at the highest level, suddenly acquired the 
character of a wanton challenge. This was bad enough, 
but what grieved me more was that my labour would be 
wasted, my suggestions, such as they were, would no longer 
be considered with an open mind. My friends of the 
Planning Commission, who had always tried to be helpful, 
were likely to consider this publication as a stab in the 
back. My colleagues would have every reason for judging 
me guilty of a gross breach of collective responsibility. 
The Prime Minister would have legitimate grounds for 
feeling that I had let him down. The public would come 
to the conclusion—and very reasonably too—that before 
leaving the Government I had delivered a parting thrust. 

I wished to leave ministerial office in order to enter 
upon a fresh stage in my personal evolution, leaving 
nothing but goodwill behind me. To tell the truth I felt 
for a moment crushed and beaten by malignant fate. This 
was not the first occasion on which I had felt this; several 
times in the past just when I had completed a difficult job 
to which I had devoted all my energies, something or the 
other had gone wrong leaving me under a cloud of suspi¬ 
cion. Life was running true to form. 

The position was embarrassing for every one concern¬ 
ed. I therefore wrote a letter to the Prime Minister on 
March 29, explaining the circumstances under which this 
letter had come to be published. As soon as I sent that 
letter however, I lost caste with my higher self, that self 
which like a detached witness sees, watches and on rare 
occasions, guides my stumbling self. All I had done was 
to explain, not to expiate. It made no difference whether 
I had done this thing myself or whether it had happened 
by accident; it had wronged my friends and wronged con- 
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stitutional propriety. The urge came to me that if amends 
were to be made they should be total. So I again wrote to 
the Prime Minister offering to make amends in whatever 
way he thought fit, I also conveyed my apologies to the 
members of the Planning Commission. Panditji was 
generous; by neither a word, gesture nor look did he so 
much as indicate that I had caused embarrassment. 

Ill 

The dark clouds which had settled over the country 
were drifting away. 

In February, while we were discussing whether the 
deficit in the country’s internal food supply was 7 million 
tons or 4 million, powerful nations had been giving up 
stock-piling. Our policies were also having their effect 
in the monetary field; in March, speculative markets had 
crashed involving a few big firms. Food subsidies were 
withdrawn and imported foodgrains rose in price. There 
was no longer the temptation to live on subsidised foregin 
grain and divert internal produce to the black-market; 
prices fell; the sales from ration shops were reduced. 
States, which only a few weeks before had been clamouring 
for a larger monthly quota of imported foodgrains, declin¬ 
ed to take even their allotment. The food stocks with the 
State Governments began to increase. Imports, accelerat¬ 
ed as a result of pressure from the States, continued to 
pour into the ports week after week; a storage crisis began. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar came to the rescue, however, and 
the Railway Board erected some godowns in Bombay in 
less time than had ever been taken by Government agencies, 
A few days before, we had not known how to meet the 
demand; now we did not know what to do with the supply. 
The situation became Gilbertian. 
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Orders for the purchase of foodgrains had to be can¬ 
celled, and frantic attempts were made to stagger arrivals. 

I had anticipated that things would become easier pos¬ 
sibly by November 1952, but events brought the change 
earlier and unexpectedly. 

IY 

On April 7,1 left for Patna to inaugurate the Vaishali 
festival. My friend, Anugraha Babu, wanted me to pay a 
visit to his Province before I left office. We had worked 
together in the Bihar crisis of 1950-51; he wanted us to 
meet and once again go over the memories of that battle, 
which we had fought and won. As I have said before, 
that crisis was a trying time both for the country, and for 
me personally. 

Soon after I took up office in May 1950 the Korean 
War began. The prices of foodgrains went up steeply, 
moreover Government stocks of imported food were meagre 
due to our pledge of self-sufficiency. By June, the report 
of starvation deaths, although unfounded, resulted in a 
large-scale panic in the country. In July and August, pro¬ 
curement in several States yielded nothing. In October, 
the last rains of the year failed in Bihar. 

At a conference held on November 3 in the Govern¬ 
ment House at Patna, over which Governor Aney presided, 
we took stock of the prospect which was bleak as bleak 
could be. Immediately, I telephoned Panditji and Sardar 
and begged them not to fix the general elections for May, 
1951. No one could say what would be happening at that 
time in Bihar. 

Little is known of the part played by the administra¬ 
tive services in saving the country from this crisis, the first 
large-scale one, to present itself after the two-way exodus, 
which came in the wake of Partition. The Director-General 
of Food, Krishnaswami, a most thorough and conscientious 
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officer, was roused to extraordinary effort. He went to 
Calcutta, toured Bihar and organised supplies. The rail¬ 
way services worked wonders ; huge quantities of: foodgrains 
had to be carried to the inaccessible parts of North Biliar. 
Later, the Bihar services also rose to the occasion. 

In December, the situation grew worse. In January, 
1951, the reserve stocks with the State Governments were 
only 7 lakh tons as against 13 lakhs in January, 1952, the 
requisite minimum. Supplies had to be found. From 
January to March, 1951, therefore the ration per head had 
to be reduced from 12 ozs. to 9 ozs.; Gram, freed from the 
inter-State ban, had to be rushed by various means to the 
scarcity areas. 

In this trial of strength between the Government 
machinery and the crisis which could have developed into 
a catastrophe, the Government won. The Biliar crisis also 
moved the world conscience as never before, as I stated in 
my speech before the meeting of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation at Home on November 20, 1951. 

“Yesterday, Sir, you saw how the calamity which has 
befallen this beautiful land of Italy stirred the hearts 
of member nations here. Speaking for myself, no¬ 
thing brought home to me the realization that the 
world conscience in matters relating to the primary 
needs of life is awake and ready for action than my 
experience last year when parts of India were devas¬ 
tated by natural calamities, earthquake, flood and 
drought. As a result crops failed; production fell 
. short by about five to six million tons, that is,. 32 to 
14 per cent, of our annual crop. Starvation, oil a vast 
scale threatened Bihar, our worst affected area. As 
one charged with the responsibility for Food .^nd 
Agriculture in my land, I shuddered to think.of what 
might happen. .. 
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“Then a miracle happened. The world conscience was 
stirred to its depth. Offers of help came from coun¬ 
try after country, from different sections of men from 
all over the world. 

“Outstanding among these offers was that of the U.S.A. 
which gave us a wheat loan of 2 million tons, price- 
concessions and liberty ships to bring the food grains 
to our country; the U.K. gave us a wheat loan and 
ships without which our people would really have 
starved; Canada gave us wheat as a gift and China 
provided us with a large quantity of much needed 
foodgrains at the critical time. To these spontaneous 
efforts, there were no national boundaries, no consi¬ 
derations of power and partisanship. 

“What was more wonderful than this however, was 
that the hearts of people in many lands went out in 
sympathy to unknown Bihar. Religious societies quite 
unconnected with India gave us help; women’s orga¬ 
nisations in foreign lands worked for us; school 
children in several countries missed a meal to spare 
their mite for suffering Bihar. I will never forget 
one typical incident. A negro lady of very small 
means in New York went up to our Consulate. Till 
then Bihar had not even been a name to her, but 
suddenly it became something living; something she 
felt to be her own. The sufferings in Bihar had 
broken down all frontiers; she was one with Bihar. 
She put on the table her wdiole month’s income and 
burst into tears. The world in that moment was no 
longer divided, it was one. The spirit which should 
be in FAO was at that moment in her. 

“Such things as this are all we have to be proud of 
in our confused present, the only real hope for the 
future. 
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“Sir, I hope and pray that FAO may be given the 
strength to mobilise this sense of oneness and pro¬ 
tect the world against hunger and want.” 

Later, I drew the attention of the Conference to the 
very grave consequences which might have followed as a 
result of the critical food shortage which we were faced 
with. The FAO accepted the resolution sponsored by 
India on the need for immedaite action in case of critical 
shortage or famine in member states. A scheme was work¬ 
ed out, and I understand that it was later accepted by the 
Economic Council of the United Nations. 

V 

On the 7th, I inaugurated the Vaishali Mahotsava; a 
festival worth holding in connection with other historical 
places. Over 2500 years ago, Vaishali was ‘the best of 
towns’, ‘the city of the gods’. This centre of republican 
power in ancient India was ultimately subdued by Ajat- 
satru, the powerful king of Magadha. It was the favourite 
city of the Buddha who, though he stood detached and 
superior to the world, came specially to warn Vaishali of 
the dangers which, according to him, lurked in all repub¬ 
lican states: disunion, disrespect for tradition and elders 
and a love for swift, sweeping changes. Vaishali fell, for 
it heeded not the advice of the Enlightened. 

Vaishali was also the birthplace of Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism; and the home of Amrapali, ‘a jewel 
among women’, mistress of Bimbisara and the pupil of the 
Buddha—a parallel with Mary Magdelene. 

Vaishali continued to be a great city for over a 
thousand years. Eight hundred years after Buddha, Chan- 
dragupta, the founder of the Gupta Empire took pride in 
marrying a daughter of the Lichhavis of Vaishali. 

I saw the excavations at Vaishali. The ancient town 
<Iid not appear to have been destroyed by vandals, as were 
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many others in India. It seems to have shrunk into a vil¬ 
lage and then become buried under a mound. Some of the 
sites, recently excavated, look as if the residents who once 
lived there had only just left. 

At Muzaffarpur I delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Bihar Sanskrit Association. “The message of San¬ 
skrit”, I said, “is ‘as wide as life y ”. “The study of Sans¬ 
krit”, I added, “will give us the vision and the will to 
triumph over life, over the forces of evil; a triumph which 
can transform the world and uplift it. It will give us 
the faith, with the help of God, to bring the existing world 
within one encompassing might.” 

I reminded the audience of the words of the ancient 
rishi: 

“The stream flows on; it is filled with stones, 

Summon up your strength: stand firm: 

Go across it, my friends. 

Leave the evil-minded behind; 

Let us cross over— 

Cross over to goodness and to joy”. 

How far the pandits collected there appreciated my point 
of view, I do not know; their approach to Sanskrit and its 
message was so different from mine. 

VI 

We then went to Darbhanga where we were the guests 
of the Maharajadhiraj, and saw the site for a research 
institute for Sanskrit, founded through his munificence. 
As we toured the dusty roads of North Bihar, by car, I 
began to appreciate the wonderful penetrability which 
characterises the fine dust of that area. Multi-purpose 
societies, unknown in other parts of India, flourish there 
apd are worked with enthusiasm and thoroughness. 

On my return to Patna, I met Aney who was confined 
to bed With a serious ailment. We have been friends since 
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the Home Rule League days when Mrs. Besant and 
Lokamanya Tilak worked hand in hand. A deeply religious 
man, he wondered why God should have abandoned him 
to the trials of a painful disease. His devoutness, and his 
resignation w 7 ere characteristic of the unshakable faith by 
w 7 hich he has always lived. It was a joy indeed to receive 
his new 7 year’s greetings only a few' days ago. 

XXII 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITY—THE NEED OF 
ENGLISH—SHAKESPEARE, A PROPHET 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
I9th April, 1953. 

While we w r ere at Ahmedabad for the Kankaria 
festival, the Vice-Chancellor invited us to visit the Uni¬ 
versity. As early as 1925 I had begun my campaign for a 
University for Gujarat, in fact, I was also connected with 
the movements for establishing tw r o universities in 
Gujarat—one at Ahmedabad and the other at Baroda. 
Naturally, therefore, the invitation made me very happy. 

The University at Ahmedabad is developing fast. Soon 
the trees, planted recently, will grow up; the University 
building wdll be complete; and the Textile Institute, pos¬ 
sibly the best of its kind in Asia, will begin to work. Then 
the University will be as good as any in the country. 

As I have previously pointed out, however, we should 
not rest content with this goal; we should make this Uni¬ 
versity as good as any in the w^orld. And it will be that, 

I am convinced, unless the parochialism, evident among a 
certain section of its active members, gains the upper hand. 
There cannot be a first-class university in India which uses 
a regional language as its medium of instruction and 
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ignores English. In order to acquire international status, 
a university must possess the broad vision which 
transcends regionalism and responds to world movements 
ot the intellect and the spirit. Such a vision is denied to 
those who pitch their ambitions no higher than regionalism. 

Centres of higher learning cannot grow on an educa¬ 
tional system that is spoon-fed on translations or adapta¬ 
tions of original works in English. In Hyderabad for 
twenty years the Nizam experimented with the use of Urdu 
as the medium of instruction for higher education. I have 
seen the results myself, and know of the fate of this sys¬ 
tem. Sixty thousand new words of Perso-Arabic origin 
were fabricated to replace English. A new vocabulary was 
acquired but not knowledge, nor research, nor broad vision. 
And without these, the fabric of words tumbled down. 

1 hope Gujarat will avoid this disaster. 

IT 

In my earlier letters I have dealt with many aspects 
of the importance of English to us, but, as a lover of litera¬ 
ture, I must add yet another aspect. If we give np English, 
we will lose direct contact with the magnificent literature 
of England, and particularly with its prince of writers, 
Shakespeare. This contact is necessary for us; we have 
still to reap the growing harvest from that Renaissance 
which contact with the West has produced in India. 

Out. of the materials of the visible world, a great crea¬ 
tive artist builds up an invisible world of his own; a wider 
world which ennobles all who choose to live in it. But we 
must live in such a world not as foreigners but as students 
of the very language of its creation. 

Shakespeare had the gift of investing every character 
and situation with authenticity. As he wrote, he felt; as 
he felt, he lived in his invisible world; and as he lived, his 
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world grew rich and real for him; and so it will grow for 
ns if we read his plays in the original form. 

Few people clearly realise the influence of Shakes¬ 
peare’s world on our Renaissance. It has brought us the 
vitalising touch of the European Renaissance; it has given 
birth to a new Romanticism; it has given us our modern 
drama and stage. In my college days, during vacations, 
I used to try to act each of Shakespeare's characters before 
a mirror in the solitude of my roon i; and I know the power 
of his influence. 

Ill 

Shakespeare lived in Elizabethan England between 
1570-1620; at an early age, he married Anne Hathaway who 
was several years older than himself and by her he had 
several children. 

In his younger days, Shakespeare was a poacher; and 
on being caught while stealing deer, he found himself in 
trouble with Sir Thomas Lucy. Later, in search of riches 
and fame, he moved to London where he associated with 
playwrights and actors. He had literary friends too; one 
of whom was Ben Jonson. He was the protegS of young 
noblemen and the comrade of aspiring actors. 

He acquired a vast experience of life, in both its re¬ 
fined and vulgar aspects; he revelled in its nectar and its 
filth. He was imbued with a great ardour and a robust 
sensuality. He could stoop to the most ribald jokes and 
rise to the noblest sentiment. 

It is Shakespeare's Sonnets, however, which lift the 
veil from his real life. We find him urging a young man, 
possibly one of his aristocratic patrons, to marry. He be¬ 
came enamoured of “Dear Lady Disdain", to quote Bene¬ 
dick in Much Ado About Nothing; an aristocratic lady who 
captivated the poet's fancy but kept him at arm's length. 
Possibly, she was the original of the romantic and witty 
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ladies of the early comedies; but their brilliance and charm 
were the work of the poet’s genius. I saw Catherine 
Hepburn play Rosalind, in New York in 1950, and was 
struck by the eternal fascination of this heroine of As You 
Like It m 

Later, the poet fell under the sensual spell of a mis¬ 
chievous woman, ‘the Dark Lady’ of the sonnets. We 
learn that she had black eyes and a dark skin; that she 
was younger than her lover, unfaithful to her husband and 
a liar. She did not find Shakespeare attractive; she tor¬ 
mented him by saying that she hated him; at the same 
time, she maddened him, she made him sin and suffer. 
Out of this madness came powerful women like Lady Mac¬ 
beth and Cleopatra, and wantons like Cressida. Possibly a 
friend robbed him of the ‘Dark Lady’; and jealousy gave 
birth to the mood from which Ophelia and Desdemona 
sprang. 

His was the universal mind which could assume any 
role and play it well. But locked in his lady’s arms, his 
imagination surpassed all heights. Then, reason and logic 
were silenced; the canons of art forgotten. He felt himself 
a new man—victorious; a man exalted above himself, charg¬ 
ed with tremendous creative powers, understanding life 
in all its aspects and varieties; a creator. 

But this wild passion went out of his life. Perhaps he 
left London in disgust or disappointment, and a young 
woman (possibly a daughter) inspired the parental calm 
which gave form to Perdita and Miranda. 

The Elizabethan period was an age such as would stir 
a poet’s creative power to its depths; it was the age of new 
Lutheranism and the Spanish Armada; of the Virgin Queen 
and the pretentious Essex; of Sir Francis Bacon and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The renaissance in France and Italy had 
led to the discovery of beauty in every aspect of life: beauty 
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of the body and the senses, of intellect, action and speech. 
Shakespeare was the singer and seer of this discovery. lie 
lacked the sense of perfect harmony possessed by Kalidasa; 
he did not move in the firmament of high aspirations as 
Vyas did. But he knew human nature in all its aspects, 
save that of its highest aspiration, as no other master did. 

IV 

Last May, I re-read Hamlet yet again. The play has a 
unique distinction. It opens on a scene fraught with 
dramatic urgency. All the characters are tensely aware of 
some nameless dread which surrounds them. There is a 
constant foreboding of dreadful events to come. Normally, 
such an atmosphere is created at the end of a great play. 
Shakespeare alone could start a play like this and then 
carry it forward to a further climax. 

The play opens at Elsimore. Ilelmeted sentries pause 
as they speak to each other of “this dread sight, twice seen 
of us”. Our interest is roused. Breathlessly we await the 
entrance of the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, once seen “in fair 
and warlike frame”. The shadow of the coming catas¬ 
trophe is there; some “strange eruption” in the State is 
anticipated. 

The King has killed his brother, and married his 
widow, and prompted by his lust for power, sits uneasily 
on the throne. This, in itself, is a theme from which to 
weave a play. 

Hamlet enters; frustration is on him; from the depths 
of his heart comes the cry: 

1 0 that this too too solid flesh would melt 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew; 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! 

Oh God! 0 God 
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How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world 7 

Hamlet is the ancestor of all the Werthers and Childo 
Harolds of later literature. The forerunner of t\ie weary 
men and women who now walk the earth without knowing 
w'hat to do with life; who wish it were better and yet lack 
the will to weave a pattern of strength out of it. 

The Ghost enters again and tells Hamlet of his uncle’s; 
treachery and his father’s murder. Hamlet, aghast at this 
vision, hears his uncle revealed as ‘that incestuous, that 
adulterate beast 7 ; while his mother is but ‘a seeming vir¬ 
tuous queen 7 . A desire for revenge overwhelms Hamlet. 

Thus this strange prince becomes, by turns, bloody- 
minded then compassionate, full of suspicions and strata¬ 
gem, always in doubt; always striving to reconcile the im¬ 
mediate with the abstract. He is noble, vulgar, brutal and 
sincere—sometimes earnest, sometimes philosophical; some¬ 
times feigning madness in the cause of revenge, constantly 
aware that ‘all is not well 7 . 

The famous soliloquy which follows reveals the depths 
of this frustration. Hamlet doubts even life itself, and yet 
fears those dreams which may come in the sleep of death. 
He wants to end the ‘heart-ache and the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to 7 but can find no way to escape 
them, and no strength to overcome them. He becomes 
indignant and harsh, and rails against the ‘whips and scorns 
of time, The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contu¬ 
mely. 7 How closely he resembles men today! 

■ V 

Ophelia is a wonderful creation too. Sweet and soft¬ 
hearted, she is the very image of clinging helplessness. 
Only Shakespeare could have extracted such a variety of 
lovely tunes from so weak a creature. At the beginning of 

K.L .—7 
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the play, she lends herself obediently to her father’s design 
and is schooled for this ‘base employment’* As the play pro¬ 
gresses she becomes more maidenly yet more helpless, if 
that were possible. 

There is but one scene in the play which makes us feel 
that life has some hope; Hamlet spares his uncle, the King, 
when he finds him at prayer. The belief in God, even of 
a wicked man, moves him to self-restraint. 

In error he kills the intruding Polonius, Ophelia’s 
father, found hiding behind the arras, and faces his mother, 
the Queen. He rebukes her for her new married indulg¬ 
ence, and then delivers a more cruel indictment than was 
ever made by a son against a wanton mother. 

During this scene the Ghost enters and is seen by Ham¬ 
let, but remains invisible to his erstwhile Queen. 

When we next see Ophelia, her mind has become de¬ 
ranged and she sings piteous ditties. “And of all Christian 
souls! I pray God. God be wi’ ye!” These are her last- 
words. In her weak-minded state, she falls in a weeping 
brook chanting snatches of old tunes. Her garments 
“Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay to muddy 
death”. Her death is a poem of sadness sung in a despair¬ 
ing world. 

Ophelia, the poor creature, does not find peace even in 
the grave. At her burial, Hamlet and her brother Laertes 
quarrel. Hamlet’s uncertain mind is aimless in the pur¬ 
suit of his ends; his desire for revenge is easily diverted 
from his usurping, adulterous uncle to the grief-stricken 
brother of an unfortunate maiden whom he loved. 

At the grave-side he cynically examines the skull of a 
dead jester, and in the manner of a modern man ponders 
over— 

‘Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.’ 
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But the tempo of the play quickens; deaths follow in 
swift succession. The queen drinks poison intended for 
Hamlet; Laertes perishes by his own foil. 

The King dies pierced by Hamlet’s dagger. Revenge 
is achieved at the last moment. “Follow my mother”, cries 
Hamlet, 

Hamlet himself then dies. The poison in his wound 
suffers him to make his last distracted farewell. 

Then comes the noise of tramping feet. A pistol shot 
announces the arrival of the Norwegian Fortinbras. 

“The rest is silence”, says Hamlet in solemn anguish, 
as if at that moment he were conscious of the coming drift 
in which are ‘all fair projects wasted, all ideals frustrat¬ 
ed’. 

Drums beat. Fortinbras marches in with flags, sword 
in hand. His followers bring torches, throwing blood-red 
radiance over the stage. The corpses are lifted and borne 
away; Hamlet is carried out. Then Fortinbras commands: 
‘Go, bid the soldiers shoot* as if giving the lurid message 
of the mad work of the day. 

VI 

Of all the literary works I have read, Hamlet leaves 
me most amazed. Shakespeare, with penetrating insight, 
has foreshadowed the age which began in his time. 

Hamlet, as a character, is the symbol of the frustrated 
world in which we live. I have met no literary creation, 
nor can I conceive of any experience that could leave me 
so heart-broken, so dazed by life’s futility. Hamlet is the 
typical man flung in the midst of the wild waves of a dark 
sea, without a value to cling to, without the solace fc of the 
shining stars above, without a hope of a happy future. 

Was Shakespeare a prophet? Or did he only give us 
warning of the times like ours, which try to forget God and 
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leave man’s mind in the grip of unchartered despair? For, 
as if giving a ray of hope, he offers the remedy: ‘ 4 To thine 
own self be true’. Swadharme nidhanam shreyah: Better 
to die in being true to one’s own task. 

VII 

Anyway, read Hamlet; it is an experience in itself; it 
will give you an insight into literary art, a glimpse of high 
passion and those ways of the world which you should shun. 

XXIII 

GOPALASWAMI AY YANG AR—THE WHITE 
TIGER OF REWA—AMARAKANTAK 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow. 

3rd May, 1953. 

What a death-roll in the last two months? If I were 
an astrologer, I should be tempted to read signs in the 
Heavens to justify this curious phenomenon. 

Stalin, who, for thirty years, bestrode the world like 
a Colossus is dead; but I will write of him hereafter. 

The death of Gopalaswami Ayyangar is a great loss 
—both personal as well as national. Ever since wc met 
in 1934 in Srinagar, when he was the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, we have been friends. Our friendship ripened 
into a bond of affection when, in 1946, we worked together 
in the Constituent Assembly and on its different commit¬ 
tees. 

Throughout the stormy careers of numberless princi¬ 
ples and professions, we discussed, debated, revised and 
adjusted our individual points of view. But on those occa¬ 
sions, when adjustment became difficult Gopalaswami’s 
unerring perception and balanced Outlook invariably came 
to the rescue. He was one of the stalwarts of the Govern- 
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ment of India. His sweet persuasiveness and sober states¬ 
manship were invaluable on almost every occasion. He 
also handled with skill the problems of Kashmir, the rail¬ 
ways and ports and the integration of the Princely States. 

Perhaps it would be true to say that of all the members 
of the cabinet, Gopalaswami Ayyangar stood closest to 
Panditji. He was to me; during the time I was in the Cen¬ 
tral Government, a reliable standby and we often discussed 
problems and personalities frankly. 

Gandhiji has gone; so has Sardar; and now Gopala¬ 
swami ; these men were among those who, understood me, 
guided me and curbed my impetuosity occasionally and 
they were very dear to me. 

Asaf Ali has gone too. We had known each other 
since the twenties, he was an honest and straightforward 
soul, full of friendliness; even in the worst days of com¬ 
munal tension I never saw him swerve from his loyalty to 
the Nation. He was a man of taste, and spent the best 
years of his life in the service of the country. 

Shafikur Rahman Kidwai, the Minister of Delhi State, 
also died during last month. He served Jamia Milia long. 
A modest, retiring man, he was universally respected for 
his silent constructive work. 

Nagindas Master, hale and hearty at 79, has also left 
us. He was an elder member of that little group of aspir¬ 
ing young men which I joined in 1910, as a Law student. 
He was then a solicitor settled in practice, and when I be¬ 
came an advocate, he helped me in his own way. In 3930, 
just after the Gandhi-Irwin Truce, the Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee elected him Vice-President. For 
several years, he was President, and to the day of his death, 
he served the Congress Party. Above everything, he never 
shirked a duty. Often during those days when Congress 
activities in the city of Bombay were practically ceaseless, 
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we would have innumerable functions to attend: an early 
morning reception at the station; a saluting the flag cere¬ 
mony in some distant suburb; a tiresome procession which 
would wind its way for hours through miles of Bombay 
streets in the afternoon; a'mass meeting at Chowpatty in 
the evening; and several meetings after dinner at street- 
comers right up to midnight; and Naginbhai was there, day 
after day; he never missed any one of them. 

He was a simple soul, always cheerful and never with¬ 
out hope. During the last few years he would never miss, 
meeting me whenever I was in Bombay, even when it was 
only for a day. A few weeks ago when I was last there, 
he called on me, saying in his affectionate voice: ‘Do not 
disturb yourself; whenever you are in Bombay, I cannot 
help coming to see you’. And this old friend has gone too. 

Walchand Hirachand, a giant in his own right, is dead. 
He started life as an obscure contractor in a second-rate 
town in the State of Bombay; he lived to be one of the few 
Indians who have, during the last 30 years, built up vast 
industrial organizations by their sheer courage, enterprise 
and resourcefulness. He was a born patriot and a fighter; 
and fought indomitably the battle of Indian Shipping 
against British interests at a time when the Government 
strongly opposed Indian interests : and he won what was 
in fact a grim struggle. 

There is nothing farther from the truth than the idea 
that captains of industry are miserly, selfish capitalists. 
Building up an industry is not just money-making, neither 
is its motive the lure of profits; it is creative power. Such 
men love passionately the game of setting up a fine organi¬ 
zation, it is the same love which impels others, under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, to build up a strong political party 
or organize a philanthropic organization. Of such power 
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and love, Walchand had an abundance. He was a dear 
friend, hearty, though a little domineering. 

Khushal T. Shah of the keen intellect and unlimited 
ambition, is also dead. We began life together in Bombay. 
From 1914 to 1916 we were both poor, friendless and ambi¬ 
tious; at that time there was nothing more exhilarating than 
our talks about men and matters, and the ways and means 
to conquer our respective worlds. He stood by me at a 
time when I most needed friends, when I married Mummy 
in 1926 and my little world was shocked. 

‘Incompatibility of temperament’ is accepted as 
grounds for divorce in English Law, in friendship, it is a 
still more valid reason; and we parted company. 

It is difficult to forget the bitterness which broken 
friendships bring in their wake, but the memory ean be 
trained at will; one can cultivate the art of transmuting 
unpleasant memories into pleasant reminiscences. I have 
learnt this art. 

Another fine young man, Dhiru Dalai, 37, hale and 
hearty, died suddenly. He looked up to me as to a father; 
I expected great things of him. The fates, however, willed 
otherwise. He went to hospital for a minor operation, 
suffered from shock on the operating table, and never re¬ 
covered consciousness. Shortly afterwards Death claimed 
him. 

Each one of these deaths has left its own sense of 
void, but I must observe the words of Shri Krishna: Neither 
the living nor the dead should he grieved over. 

II 

To resume the story of my last ten weeks in Office: 

On April 12, 1952 I met the representatives of the 
World Bank. At Bhopal they had found the working of 
the Central Tractor Organization, India’s largest single 
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agency for land reclamation, excellent. It was a large- 
scale task well executed; a feather in the cap of Free India; 
a source of pride for the Bank which had financed it. 

In 1950 the Bank and the committee which I had 
appointed to investigate the organization had a different 
story to tell. In consequence, I had to do a little reorganiz¬ 
ing. Young Narasinham was then placed in charge, against 
his own will. He fully justified the confidence I placed in 
him. 

On April 14, therefore, I left for Bhopal to have a last; 
look at the Central Tractor Organization. 

After lunch with the Nawab, I went with Bhagwan 
Sahay, the Chief Commissioner, to two villages; both were 
Lahsurias, with some varying addition to each. The resi¬ 
dents of both the villages had formed themselves into Land 
Armies to excavate two very large tanks. The efforts of 
the Ministry were yielding fruit; the enthusiasm for collec¬ 
tive voluntary work was growing. 

I also visited several other places to see the progress 
of agricultural development. I saw a key farm, a river 
pumping station, and the site selected for a Community 
Project. The latter was on the site of the old lake, Bhoj 
Sagar, built by the Parmar emperor of Dhara, Bhoj, the 
Magnificent, He was a general, a statesman, a builder; a 
poet and polymath, the forerunner and model of our Ilema- 
chandracharya. He was a novelist too, for he wrote 
Sringaramanjari, a series of stories illustrating how a 
hetcra can win the affections of men. As you know, Lata 
received a doctorate from the Bhavan for writing a thesis 
on this; it will I hope, be published soon. 

Bhoj was also a philosopher like Marcus Aurelius and 
the one daneshwari in history, the model and measure of 
all generous men. 
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The reputation of the Lake still survives in the well- 
known saying: 

Tal to Bhopal tal 
Dusaren ialaiyan hain. 

‘The lake is the Bhopal Lake; others are just ponds’. 
The site of the Lake justified its reputation. As we cliinb- 
ed the hill in the centre, on which Bhoj started to build a 
temple of Shiva, we could observe the huge bowl which 
once held the expanse of water. A later Sultan, however, 
allowed the Lake to fall into disrepair and settled villages 
on the site. 

The temple, majestic for its time, was begun in Bhoj’s 
time, but left incomplete, possibly because his last years 
were clouded by misfortunes. The Linga itself, intact in 
spite of the passage of centuries, has some unique features 
which I have never before seen. 

Ill 

People generally think that our problem of food pro¬ 
duction is very simple: if ministers and officers would only 
do their duty, like the magician who grows a mango-tree 
after two minutes’ music, there would be enough food in 
the country. The complexities of the problem are beyond 
them. 

Our food deficit could be made up, to some extent, if 
our ten million acres of cultivable waste w r ere speedily 
brought under cultivation. Again, many people find a 
very simple solution and ask: ‘Why not do it?’ 

Our small farmer cannot develop this waste land; he 
has little skill, no resources and no enterprise. Men with 
the resources and industrial concerns could, but will not 
develop this land. No one who knew his business would 
sink his money in developing waste land unless he was 
given security of tenure; and our policies will not permit 
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these to be given. There is also a general aversion to the 
idea of a new race of large-scale farmers springing up in 
the country. 

As I groped my way towards a solution of this pro¬ 
blem, I saw a chance in an all-India agency for land deve¬ 
lopment. This could reclaim land; develop it by mechaniz¬ 
ed farming; and settle landless labour on it on an associat¬ 
ed basis after it had been fully developed. Through such 
an agency, Uttar Pradesh had developed Tarai. The re¬ 
sources in men and money requisite for such development 
however were not available to other States nor to private 
owners or villages. 

The Health Company in the Netherlands provided a 
model. This is a non-profit-making company run on com¬ 
mercial lines. Its objects are to reclaim land; to make 
roads; to carry on afforestation; to conduct agricultural 
operations; and, wherever practical, to settle landless 
labour on reclaimed land. I consulted experts including 
two Ministers of the Netherlands, one of whom was a for¬ 
mer President-Director of the Company. A scheme for 
such a corporation was prepared, but before this was com¬ 
pleted, a beginning had to be made, and what is more, be¬ 
fore I left office. 

In connection with this, the Maikala Plateau in Vin- 
dhya Pradesh comprising 125 thousand acres of fallow 
land had been repeatedly brought to my notice as suitable 
for development. 

On April 16, therefore, I found myself with my friend 
Santhanam, the Lieutenant Governor of Vindhya Pradesh, 
at Eewa. 

The following day on our way to the Maikala Plateau, 
we visited the Govindgarh Palace, which is surrounded by 
a moat on which water-birds of beautiful plumage float hap¬ 
pily; this palace houses the only white tiger in the world. 
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It appears that in the jungles of Rewa such freaks are 
found and the Maharaja had this one caught alive. He 
has also been rearing for it a little mate, of normal colour. 
He hopes to breed a race of white tigers from the freak. 

As we stood on the terrace thirty feet high, looking 
down into a sort of well the beast emerged from the spe¬ 
cially made lair. Though it certainly had black stripes, its 
skin was completely white. When it saw us, it roared, made 
a spring and checked itself near the wall. Even on our 
high perch we instinctively drew back in fright. 

We reached the Maikala Plateau and inspected the 
6000 acre plot selected for the beginnings of a development 
centre. 

IV 

In the evening, passing through a glorious forest, we 
reached Amarakantak. For me, a native of Broach, the 
Narmada which rises on this peak, is the Mother. When 
I was young, people from our side looked forward to visit¬ 
ing Amarakantak with that same ardour with which pil¬ 
grims yearn to visit Kailas. This peak is Budra deha , the 
body of the God Shiva Himself. 

By the time we reached the village, it was dark; peo¬ 
ple received us witli lights in their hands; and we straight¬ 
away repaired to the temple of Narmada. The little spring 
as it emerges from the side of the mountain is trapped in 
a stone-built tank surrounded by ancient temples. When 
the tank is full, as it was when we saw it this time, the 
shrine is under water. We were told that it had also been 
built by Ahalyabai, the great queen of Indore; her aim was 
to restore in one life-time that which vandalism had des¬ 
troyed in centuries. 

The next morning when we returned, we could see the 
spring, and also have darshan of the shrine, for the tank 
had been emptied in the night. The river Sone, considered 
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to be the brother of Narmada, also rises from Amarakantak, 
but at a little distance from her source. A river may be a 
contemptible ‘it’ in England; in India, however, all the 
rivers except two go from West to East or East to West 
and are goddesses. The other two, the Brahmaputra which 
runs from North to South, and the Sone-bhadra which runs, 
from South to North, are gentlemen, but not gods! 

Santhanam hopes to build a health station at Amara- 
kanta, so we inspected the surrounding area. The Nar¬ 
mada, issuing out of the tank as a water spout, increases 
in volume as it gurgles through the rocks and after some 
furlongs falls a few thousand feet into the plains below. 
We discussed the possibility of constructing a dam there, so- 
as to convert the ravine through which the stream runs 
into a lake. If this is done, Amarkantak will certainly 
become an attractive place. 

In the evening we watched a folk-dance by local Gonds. 
The dancers were not in good form and went on reciting 
the same lines, referring to Rama and Sita, walking up 
and down in a monotonous fashion all the time. One of 
the songs which these Gonds sang while dancing was very 
pathetic: 

On Ram! why did you give me this body! 

I have to bear the heat of the sun by day. 

I have to plough the land and constantly keep 
the buffalo-bull company. 

Why did you give me this body! 

As I heard this song, I felt a paftg. I asked myself 
“How can we survive if our farmer feels so cheerless and 
wants to escape from farming?” The ‘Gospel of the Dirty 
Hands’ alone will rectify this state of affairs. The farmer 
who accepts this gospel will love the feel of the soil 
against the soles of his feet; he would then caress the 
earth beneath him as if it is something to be fondled and 
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loved. We will have iio greater joy in life than to be' 
in the sunshine, enjoying the kinship of the cattle, drink¬ 
ing in the smell of the newly-ploughed earth, feeling the' 
joy which the ancient Rislii felt when the sang; ‘I am the 
son of the Barth; the Earth is my mother’. 

On the evening of April 18, I parted from Santhananr 
at the Katni Junction and left for Delhi. 

xxiv 

HOLI—RADHA-KRISIINA SPORTS— 

THE VITALITY OF VRAJA 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
17th May, 1953. 

It is March, the day-of the full-moon in the month of 
Phalgun, the day of Vasantotsava, the festival of Spring. 
As I stand at the window, I hear a murmur as of distant 
w r aves coming from the town; it is mingled with the beat 
of drums and occasional shouts. I know what it is: the 
spirit of Holi is abroad. 

The garden makes a lovely picture. The window, at 
which I stand, forms a frame; in the middle distance is 
the tender green lawn, laced in the foreground by a road; 
in the centre stands a majestic shintal tree, its branches, 
with almost imperceptible light coloured leaves are studded 
with numberless red flowers. Noble in shape and beautiful 
in its brilliant coloured exuberance is this tree, which fits 
into the centre of the window frame as if into a painting. 

Further away, I see flower-beds of Varied hue against 
a background of deep green trees, behind them rises the 
grey dome of the Council Chamber. Nature’s clever 
fingers have also been at work portraying the mood of 
Holi. .. ' 7 
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Shouts are heard from the ground floor, the staff of 
Government House has come to greet the Governor. 
Officers and servants of all ranks, from the Lieutenant 
Colonel secretary to the tiny sons of chaprassis, pour into 
the entrance hall. For the day, all are one in a brother¬ 
hood of merry-making. 

Mummy and I go down. The hall is full of men, young 
and old, drenched to the skin with coloured water and 
plastered over with red, green and black powder. Some 
are singing; a few play drums; all are of different colours 
as if they are figures in a technicolour phantasia. 

As we enter the hall, all stand hushed for a moment. 
Possibly they expect me to frown, but they are disappoint¬ 
ed, and happy to be so. I greet them; they respond with 
noisy hilariousness and open their arms to me. I am 
engulfed by a hundred embraces. 

I knew what Holi festival meant fifty years ago in 
Gujarat, but by the time Mummy grew up, the festival 
had gone out of fashion; she therefore looks at me enquir¬ 
ingly, and finds “O.K.” written on my face. 

In a few minutes both of us are thoroughly drenched 
in coloured water and our faces are as multi-coloured as 
a rainbow. 

Ranji Shahani, who is with us at present, is also 
decoyed into the entrance hall. Having lived for twenty- 
four years in England and France, his knowledge of real 
India needs considerable brushing up. All at once it is 
forcefully enlarged as he receives a shower of coloured 
water and a few ounces of red gulal in his hair. 

The cheerful crowd gives us a song in honour of 
Radha-Krishna, in view of our names, there is ample scope 
for a double meaning. The crowd then leaves us laugh¬ 
ing and shouting uproarously. We return to our rooms 
and restore ourselves to our normal colourless state.. 
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Apparently, we do not know our Lucknow. Soon 
ministers are announced; wc go downstairs to meet them; 
the spirit of Iloli is with us all. Coloured water and 
powder are again in free use. 

We are now seasoned revellers. When the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor and a very sober and learned professor come in a 
festive mood, we are ready for a third administration of 
colour. 

II 

We, of the middle class, in Gujarat, have become 
prudes; Holi, with many other festivals has practically 
disappeared from amongst us. It was different fifty years 
ago. 

Some time before the full-moon day, you then began 
soaking kestida flowers in water to make it red; red powder 
was bought; brass syringes were taken out from old boxes. 
When the great day arrived, you stood in windows or on 
verandahs ready with your syringes; everyone who dared 
to cross the street received your attention; if anyone re¬ 
sisted, he was caught hold of and drowned in colour. You 
also went round begging for fuel for the evening bonfire. 
When the time came, the bonfire was lit before a merry 
crowd of men and boys jumping in high glee. Cocoanuts 
were thrown into the fire, taken out and broken; then the 
warm pulp was distributed as the prasad of Holi. 

Some time at the turn of the century we, a new race 
of squeamish young men, came out from the colleges. Our 
tastes had been fashioned according to British notions of 
our festivals. We found celebrating Holi beneath our 
dignity and we forswore the joyous abandon of the festive 
season. 

Holi was not then fun or frolic, nor is it so in many 
places even now. Some of its features have been vulgar 
and horrid. 
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In Gujarat, on the day after Holi—and it is perhaps 
the same elsewhere—we used to stage a mock funeral 
procession of Holika, the sister, of the demon Hiranya 
Kashiapu, who persecuted his son, Pralhad, for believing 
in God. 

We used to carry the bier—rather the bamboo carrier 
which we improvised—to the house of some old woman, 
place it on her threshold and go through lugubrious, 
ceremonial Avails. The poor woman would come out of 
her house and abuse us to her heart’s content. Finally, 
the bier was carried to the lloli fire and the demoness 
with her body of grass and head of mudpot was duly 
cremated in the bonfire. Late at night, a beggar was found, 
given a hearty feast and placed oil a donkey; he was then 
paraded in procession through the locality. On this occa¬ 
sion, for one day in the year, language of the filthiest kind 
was permitted. 

Some of these features brought the Holi festival into 
disrepute. But that was scarcely the fault of the festival; 
it was the fault of the public taste and of ourselves, the 
newly educated men. We could have raised the festival 
to a better level, but we shut ourselves up in self-righteous 
isolation; instead of banishing vulgarity, we forswore fun 
and frolic too. If the spirit of service and sympathy for 
, the suffering is,a vital element,of social life, so is collective 
joy effusively expressed on festive occasions. We did hot 
know this; we were just kill-joys. 

Holi comes with the spring. The new harvest has 
«*6&ie in. Lovely flowers are on the trees; the treelands 
*cho with the joyous note of the Koil. Why, amidst this 
outbrust of new life, should man alone remain miserable, 
prosaic, buried under the weight of self-rightousness? 
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III 

Iloli is as old as the Vedas and is still universal in 
India. Its uproarious fun and traditional bonfire are re¬ 
ferred to in the Mimamsa and the Puranas sung by the 
poets of all ages. Originally, it was the day on which the 
spring was wedded to sylvan beauty, and Madana, the god 
of love, was worshipped. Holi was itself called Madana 
Utsava, the festival of Love. 

You know the episode so beautifully depicted by 
Kalidasa, describing how Madana tried to induce love for 
Parvati in Shankar’s breast, how the mighty god just open¬ 
ed his blazing third eye and burnt the tricky little god 
to ashes. The bonfire of Holi is symbolic of this event. 
It is also the one day in the year when untouehability 
must be set aside, for the bonfire must be lit with fire 
' brought from the house of an untouchable. 

Long before the Christian era began, however, 
:Shri Krishna had been accepted as the presiding deity of 
spring. In the Gita He says: 4 ‘Among the seasons, I am 
the Spring. ,, The Madana Utsava, the festival of love, 
became Dol Utsava when Shri Krishna’s image was placed 
on a swing and worshipped. 

The Iloli festival has three features: rang, rag, and 
ras, colour, song and dance. The melody, to which a fes¬ 
tival song is sung, is Holi and Jlori. The literary form of 
the song is Phag or Phagu —from the month of Phalgun . 
Holi itself is called Phagia . The dance and also the song 
sung as accompaniment, are called ras . Has, originally 
called ‘Hallisaka’, had something to do with Holi from the 
very beginning. 

Vraja, comprising a few square miles around Mathura, 
is the home of Holi and of ras . The favourite refrain of 
many folksongs runs: 
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‘Hari plays Holi in Vraja. Here He comes; there 
comes Radhika: And the sport is unsurpassed in 
beauty'. 

As it happened, a few days before Holi, I was on tour 
in Mathura district. In spite of a busy programme, I 
visited some of the spots associated with Shri Krishna. 

There is Janmabhumi, the place where He was born; 
Vishranta Ghat, the place where He rested after killing 
Kamsa, His wicked uncle; Nandagaon, the village of His. 
putative father; Vrindavan , the forest where He sported 
with the gopis, 

Vraja was the classic home of the cow and the tree, 
the inseparable comrades of Krishna. He was Gopal, the 
keeper of cows. The hill which He lifted miraculously 
was Govardhan, the place where cows multiply; the girls, 
with whom He played were gopis, the cowherdesses; the 
gopas, cowherds, were His companions, and His favourite 
pastime in childhood, known to everyone in India, was 
to steal butter and break milk-pots. This story is not just 
myth, memory or history; centuries have woven it and 
kept it fresh in idom, song, dance, story and religious 
literature in the mind and heart of India. 

The Ras which Shri Krishna played with Radha dur¬ 
ing the moonlit night of Holi is India's ineffable dream 
of beauty. Our finest songs and lyrics, rooted in folklore 
and literature, are woven round it, for example, Gujarati 
poets, from the 14th to the 20th century have described it 
with lyrical fervour. Here for instance is a Phag of the 
early fifteenth century. 

Look, Phag has come; the spring is on; 

Men, good and true, are filled with joy; 

Cool winds blow, and Love is at his game. 

The sylvan goddess comes to the Lord beseeching 
thus: 
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* Nature is at its best; Love longs to meet thee, 
Lord; Come, I pray thee’. 

Joy lights up the face of the Lord. 

Collecting his friends, 

He hies to the forest, 

Where the maidens roam unrestricted. 

Bursting with youth, with high passion they glow: 
Anklets jingling; head jewels flashing; braids like 
cobras flowing, 

And lips, coral-coloured, parted in mirth. 

The Gopis dance; the drums mark time; 

The lovely bodies sway in grace 
And the Lord plays his flute, the sweet-toned flute. 
They sing new songs of the spring in exquisite 
melody; 

Their feet move in rhythmic time. 

And the Lord plays His flute, the sweet-toned flute. 
Each Gopi holds a lotus by the stem; 

She waves it over her head; 

And the drums resound in ecstasy. 

Refulgent, Sri Krishna moves, the moon among 
stars, Gods and men and the Lord of gods himself 
Prostrate before Him in devotion; 

Krishna and the Gopis with Him 

Roam about in the forest playing as they go, 

And as the breezes blow, the forest trees bend and 
bow in worship before the Lord. 

IV 

I went to Barsana, where Uttar Pradesh meets 
Rajasthan to see the encroachment of the Rajasthan desert 
and what steps had been taken to arrest it. 

Barsana is the birthplace of Radha; Radha, the proto¬ 
type of all mischievous, aggressive, tantalising, enslaving. 
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irresistible women, past, present and future; the dream 
of every romantic young man; the ideal of every woman 
who wants to love and be loved. 

Several religious sects have given Radha precedence 
over Krishna. No modern man will dare to disagree with 
them, unless he happens to be a confirmed bachelor. If 
Krishna is creative Power, Radha is creative Joy; Joy 
wedded to Power—Radha-Krishna—makes Godhood com¬ 
plete. 

Barsana is a very picturesque village. It has some 
magnificent ruins of buildings built in the 18th century 
by Roop Ram, the priest of Scindia, Holkar and the con¬ 
quering Jats who captured the Red Fort of Delhi. The 
hills surrounding the village are capped by fine temples. 

Radha ? s presence is everywhere in the village. There 
is a temple dedicated to her grandfather, Mahi-bhan; 
another to her father, Brikhabhan, to her brother Sridama; 
several, to her eight companions including Lalita and 
Chandravali. The main temple, of course, is that of Radha 
herself. Here she is not called by her name; she is Ladli 
Ji, the Well-Beloved. 

When I visited the village the Holi festival, which 
begins there a few days earlier, was in progress, and the 
villagers were occupied with dancing and singing. 

During these days, the holiday-makers throng the 
narrow streets of the village; they go about in groups in 
ever-varying combinations of colour. The village clowns 
and acrobats exhibit their tricks. But it is the € Rasias \ 
specialists in the festival, who are the most interesting. 
They exhibit their grotesque dances, moving their bodies 
with the conventional grace of the dancing girl. They 
sing Radha-Krishna’s songs all the time. The mridang 
(drums) are their only accompaniment. 



As mummy had left for Delhi, I went alone to the 
temple of Ladli Ji, which is high up on the hill. From 
its steps, I had a wonderful view of the surrounding area. 
One of the worshippers told me that in that temple, there 
was but one man, Shri Krishna; everyone else w r as a gopi . 
That reminded me of Chaitanya and Narsi Metha who 
worshipped Krishna with gopibkava, the devotional fer¬ 
vour of a gopi . 

At the shrine we had the darshan of Ladli Ji, the 
image; her comrade, Shri Krishna was there of course, but 
only in attendance. The Rasias sang and danced for my 
benefit; as a piece of delicate flattery, they selected songs 
in which my name—it is the Prakrit of Krishna—served 
as an easy instrument for merry-making at my expense. 

In one song, the gopis asked: “Why, Kanaiya, did you 
not come before to enquire about us”? While presenting 
me with the ‘chundri’ of Ladli Ji, one of the Pujaris 
covered my head with it. The Rasias were not to be out¬ 
done. They sang the song describing the well-known 
classical sport when Radha dressed Krishna in her own 
chundri. It was a rather embarrassing reception. 

The Holi of Barsana used to have a special feature, 
described by an English officer in 1880; I do not know 
whether it exists still. On that day, the men of Nandgaon, 
the village where Shri Krishna's father lived, used to come 
to Barsana with leather shields. The ladies of Barsana, 
the valiant battalion of Radha, of course, would march 
forward with their faces covered and with long bamboos in 
their hands. A free fight then ensued. When the fury 
of the amazon army showed signs of abating, the men 
would incite them with ribald rhymes; Growse, the eye¬ 
witness, wrote “Not infrequently blood is drawn; and if 
it is, it is an omen of good fortune”. 
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V 

I could not but think of that tremendous vitality 
which has radiated from Vraja for centuries* Ages have 
gone by since Shri Krishna left Vraja for Dwarka, no one 
is sure how this area came to be associated with Radha, 
but Krishna and His colourful boyhood is more real to us 
than reality itself. Songs were woven round Him and 
His pranks long before the Christian era began. The 
authors of Harivamsa and Oatharsaptasati dreamed of Him 
in the early centuries of that era. So also did the poets, 
as instanced by the one in Tamilnad, who wrote the classic 
Bhagavata about the 8tli century, Jayadev, in Bengal in 
the 12th, and the author of Brahma Vaivarta Purana who 
possibly lived in the 14th century. 

Narsimh sang of the immortal ras in the 16th century. 
Driven from home by a wicked sister-in-law, this young 
Brahman of Junagadh in Saurashtra went to a Shankar's 
temple on the outskirts of the town and fasted for days, 
praying that his boon should be granted. The god was 
pleased and granted him the favour he desired. Narsimh 
Mehta, was thereupon transported to Vrindavan and not 
only saw Shri Krishna dancing with the gopis but was 
given the privilege of bearing a torch on the occasion; so 
lost in ecstatic admiration was he that even when his 
hand caught fire he remained unaware of it. When the 
divine vision ended, Narsimh awoke from his trance and 
returned home from the templel. He made a vow to spend 
his life-time in singing to the glory of the ras of the Lord 
as he had seen it, and was transformed into the greatest 
saint-poet of Gujarat. 

Surdas and seven other great poets sang of the ras 
in the 17th century; so also did Mira, princess of Chittod, 
who, with her loving, longing heart, breathed an exquisite 
charm into her lyrics; and so, right down to our generation, 
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one finds thousands of other poets drawing their inspira¬ 
tion from these masters. 

What dreams they wove from the sport of Radha- 
Krishna and how, through their immortal songs, they have 
made us the sharers in the joy and ecstasy of Radha and 
her Lover! 

Madhva, Nimbark and Chaitanya, Vallabh, Rup, 
Sanatan and Jiva all drew inspiration from Shri Krishna \s 
association with Vraja and built up a profound thought 
and undying faith. They all lived in order to leave India 
the richest heritage of all time. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries, the fortunes of India 
were at their lowest and the barbarian invasion had des¬ 
troyed her freedom, her shrines, her universities and her 
life. A gaint wave of creative spirit then rose in Vraja; 
and its source was Krishna, wedded to Radha. This wave, 
followed by many others, swept over the country. There 
followed a vitalising of art, poetry, religion, philosophy, 
social and religious institutions. And rang, rag and ras 
provided immortal media for fresh joy, Vraja saved our 
soul. 

Six centuries have sung of Radha-Krishna. There is 
scarcely a village where some form of ras is not danced or 
played; in the towns, there is scarcely a girls’ school worthy 
of the name which does not include ras in its curriculum; 
there is scarcely a classical singer who does not sing about 
it. “What is food, if it is not salted? What is singing, if 
it is not about Krishna?”, this is a literal truth. 

VI 

As I left Barsana for Mathura in the evening, all the 
verses, songs and snatches about Radha and Krishna which 
I knew by heart, welled up in my memory. I felt, as 
never before, how real the creative power of Vraja was; 
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how millions of hearts like mine had been purified and 
uplifted by the emotional intensity flowing therefrom. 

If you feel that I am exaggerating, come and stay in 
Vrindavan or Barsana for a few days. Then, perhaps, 
you will learn to enjoy the Holi festival yourself. 


SUPPLEMENTS 

1 

AUROBINDO ASHRAM : A PILGRIMAGE 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
August 15, 1952. 

August 15. It is a wonderful day, the day when Free¬ 
dom came, Sri Aurobindo was born, and Lokamanya left 
us the legacy of our birthright. 

On March 12, 1952 I left the train at Madras station 
and went by car to Pondicherry. The Yuvaraja of 
Pithapnram —a zamindar of Madras—joined me on this 
occasion, as he had on a previous one. It was in a curious 
way that Sri Aurobindo came into the life of this good- 
natured man, who takes life as it comes, cheerfully. Once he 
dreamt about a venerable old man. Months later, he went 
to Pondicherry where he had the darshan of the Master. 
At once he recognised the old man of his dreams and fell 
under his influence. Not that his life was suddenly trans¬ 
formed ; nor did he delve into the secrets of the ‘Life 
Divine^but he felt an unfamiliar but overpowering rever¬ 
ence towards Sri Aurobindo. A vein of hidden spiritua¬ 
lity was opened in him and he found the solace he needed. 
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II 

In the course of my life, I have come into living touch 
with three Masters: Sri Aurobindo, Mrs. Besant and 
Gandhiji. Besant influenced me a little; Gandhiji in¬ 
timately; Sri Aurobindo, whose contact goes back to my 
boyhood, profoundly. I call all these three Masters. When 
I say ‘Masters’ I do not wish to be accused of or honoured 
with being a devotee. Such persons have become for me 
living commentaries on the perfect life. I absorb their 
influence; I bask in it; I feel refreshed, but rarely do I 
change over to their way of life. To me, they are light¬ 
houses of the Spirit. I steer my frail bark on my own 
course, grateful for the light given to me. 

As you may know, Sri Aurobindo was my professor 
in the B aroda,Co llege, and liis m illi tan t nationalism of 
1904 moulded my early outlook. Later, I casually read 
some of his works. During the last few years, however, 
his influence has been coming over upon me intermittently, 
but, more and more perceptibly I have felt benefited by it. 
Often in the past I wanted to go to Pondicherry, but I did 
not wish to offer formal respects to a man whom I revered 
so deeply. In July 1950, however, I felt an urge to visit 
the Ashram. Normally, as you know, Sri Aurobijulo would 
not see people , But in 

my case, he told the Secretary, he treated me as a disciple 
and would make an exception. 

When I visited him, after the lapse of more than forty 
years, I saw before me a being completely transformed, 
radian t, bl issful , enveloped in^ an atmosphere of r godlike 
calm . He spoke in a low, clear voice, which stirred the 
depths of my being. 

I talked to him of my spiritual needs. I sakft ‘I am 
at a dead end. The world is too much with me’. 

The Sage replied: ‘You need not give up the world in 
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order to advance in self-realization. But you cannot 
advance by impatience. I wrote to you that I would help 

you, and in my own way I am helping you.You 

have the urge and the light. Go your own way. Do not 
be deflected from the faith in your natural evolution. I 
will watch over your progress/ 

Then we discussed Indian culture, its present crisis, 
even the Hindu Code. When I said: ‘The younger gene¬ 
ration is being fed on theories and beliefs which are under¬ 
mining the higher life of India’, Sri Aurobindo replied: 
‘You must overcome this lack of faith. Rest a ss ured that 
our culture canno t be undermined . This is only a passing 
phase/ 

Then he sprang a surprise on me. ‘When do you ex¬ 
pect India to be united V he asked. 

I was taken aback. I explained to him how our 
leaders had agreed to partition. ‘So long as the present 
generation of politicians is concerned, I cannot think of 
any time when the two countries—India and Pakistan— 
can be united’. 

The Master smiled. ‘India will be re-unit ed. I see it 
clearly’. Was it an opinion? WasTt aTprophecy? Or was 
it clear perception? 

I shook my head in doubt and asked how India could 
be re-united. In two short sentences he described what 
Pakistan stood for and indicated how the two countries 
could come together. 

Knowing us politicians, I could do nothing but again 
shake my head sceptically. 

Now we talked of Pondicherry. He told me that this 
terr itory wo uld come^ to India only b.y int ernational 
"negotiations, not by any ple bis cite. 

At the time, out of regard for the sage, I took only a 
few people concerned into confidence concerning this con- 
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versation. I felt humble in the Master’s presence, and 
came out dazed. There is no doubt that there was some¬ 
thing in him which made my thoughts run to him time 
and again. 

In De cember 19 50. he died. I was the first to be told 
about it in Delhi, on the Telephone by our Consul General. 
For two hours my mind went blank. I did not know why. 

There was only a vague sense of being stunned. I did 
not feel like this even when Gandhiji, who was certainly 
very near to me, died; and I saw him dying. But after 
that, my mind went back to him again and again. 

Dr. B. C. 8anyal ? who attended him, gave me the story 
of Sri Aurobindo’s last days. When he came from Calcutta, 
Sri Aurobindo was sitting in bed in a half reclining posture, 
his eyes closed. The doctor came near and touched his 
feet. The sage opened his eyes, smiled ‘beautifully’ with 
a peculiar look and put his hand on the doctor’s head. 
The doctor asked him how he felt and what was the matter 
with him. 

The Master replied: ‘Oh! Nothing very much’. Would 
he take any medicine? ‘What medicine can you give me?’ 
he asked. 

Next day he was better. He smiled and cracked jokes. 
One of the doctors pointing to his physical disability, 
asked: ‘What about your Divine?’ ‘The Divine Law is 
just as powerful as the Divine itself’, Sri Aurobindo re¬ 
plied. 

On December 3 he grew worse. From the playground, 
the Mother stood watching him for a considerable time 
and said: ‘He is withdrawing’. 

“On the night of the 4th his breathing became hard, 
though otherwise he was very quiet. Mother said it would 
be a terrible night for us. Sri Aurobindo’s breathing became 
more and more difficult. I was standing very near his 
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head. I saw him shiver slightly; then his heart suddenly 
stopped”. His body, however, glowed with a strange 
light. Medical examination showed no sign of decomposition 
for 100 hours. It was difficult to say whether the sage 
was dead or merely in samadhi. Then the strange light 
that had illumined the body disappeared, and the Ash- 
ramites buried the mortal remains of what h ad once been 
Aurobindo. ~ 

III 

When I went on an official visit to the scarcity areas 
in Madras, in March, 1952, a visit to the Ashram was a 
foregone conclusion. 

Another motive impelled me to go: I wanted to under¬ 
stand the Mother—]\IadajPQ£_Pau^ Richards of fifty-two 
year s , ago; a French-born occultist of a Torgotten age; the 
Mira who in a far-off continent pined for the Lord 
Krishna of her dreams and found him in the Sri Aurobindo 
of Pondicherry; the one who in actual life realised 
what I call the Undivided Soul and joined Sri Aurobindo 
in the search for the Divine; the inspired weaver 
of spiritual messages that went home; and later, the 
Mother, accepted, recognised and canonised by the Master 
and all his disciples; this integrated part of the 
Aurobindonian ‘we’ was, and is, an enigma to many—even 
to me. I had held many discussions with friends about 
her. What is she? What is her spiritual stature? What 
is the source of her inspiration? And also the vexed 
question— where dues she g e t the money from ? And a 
more anxious one—what will happen when she is not there ? 

On the morning of March 12, our car sped along to¬ 
wards Pondicherry, the National Flag on the hood flutter¬ 
ing gaily in the breeze. Young Pithapuram and I 
returned to the enigma of the Mother again and again. A 
tennis-playing, silk-garme nted lady of seventy-five, carry- 
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ing a tenuo^jEeiJ. and saluting the Ashramites at the 
march-past day after day was not exactly a symbol of 
spirituality to the nomal Indian mind. Was she a miracle 
worker or just an artist? Was she carrying forward the 
Master’s work? Was this how it should be carried on? 
As I have said, I was going to the Ashram to try to under¬ 
stand her. We passed the Indian customs barrier, the 
ineffective bar through which diamonds, cloth and liquor 
daily leak out into India, to the chagrin of my friend 
Mahavir Tyagi and to the delight of all who specialise in 
the fine art of evading the law. 

Rao, the Vice-Consul General, piloted us to the 
Ashram. Charupada, a sort of hospitality officer, received 
me. He delighted a fond husband’s heart by praising my 
wife for some help she had given him in 1930. 

Nagindas met me with effusive affection. I have 
known him since 1912, the ITajira days with their 
struggles, joys and endless ambitions. I had helped him 
to go to Bombay and become a solicitor. Years later, he 
gave up his profession, left the Communism-infested 
ruins of a once happy home, came to Pondicherry and 
found peace, happiness and a sense of self-realization, 
which life had denied him hitherto. 

Nolini Kanto Gupta,.Jhe.Jk^rete^y, then met me. 

Elderly, quick and unostentatious, he was the Master 
Wheel which kept the Ashram going. He ran it for the 
Mother and in her name and for the glory of the Master. 

We were taken to Goleonda, the queer-shaped, 
curiously constructed guest-house. It has no walls; only, 
ce men t shutters which become either windows or walls at. 
one’s will. Its rooms are mere cubicles, simply but taste- < 
fully furnished. 

The hostess of the guest-house, a charming English 
lady in drill blouse and shorts, gave us a warm welcome. 
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She condescended to allow Nagindas to accompany me to* 
my room; a rare privilege, this, for the guests were suppos¬ 
ed to be left alone to meditate except during visiting hours* 
I fired off a few questions at Nagindas about the Ashram— 
very wicked of me indeed. But he was simple, trustful, 
frank. They were all feeling the living presence of Sri 
Aurobindo. He was just as much there, as before his death. 
The Mother—yes, the Mother was everywhere. She planned, 
she financed, she regulated, she drew up schemes of 
education, buildings and workshops. But more—she 
knew every disciple intimately, knew his needs, his weak¬ 
nesses. She gave to every one of them his appointed work, 
looked after his food and clothing and solved his spiritual 
doubts, if he consulted her. But everyone was left free, 
subject to certain rules of well regulated behaviour, to 
develop himself, to absorb Divine Consciousness from the 
atmosphere. 

Where does the money come from? The Mother re¬ 
ceives it from disciples, friends and sympathisers. How 
is the discipline imposed? There is no reprimand, no 
penalty. You have to be accepted as a sadhak (disciple) 
by the Mother; then you have to accept the Ashram life 
and do the appointed work. If you don't like the regimen, 
you just leave. 44 If you don’t do the appointed work?” 
I asked. Nagindas was a bit surprised. “Well, you 
would be just left alone, or given some other work. At 
most you would be asked to leave, that is, you will not be- 
fed and clothed and housed and received by the Mother. 
And then you have to leave”. 

Nagindas himself had bought a little house, had it 
repaired, and lived in it. Having some means, he paid 
about Es. 750/- a year to the Ashram for food charges. 
He just moved like a small planet spinning cheerfully in 
an orbit which the Mother had prescribed, and the 
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Master’s invisible presence, the moving power, was to him 
self-sufficing. 

IV 

We returned to the Ashram, the original house, in the 
rear portion of which the Master had lived. Flowers in 
hand, I followed Nolini Kanto to the Samadhi. 

Surrounded by the wings, the main building had a 
small compound, tastefully laid out. In the middle were 
a few trees. Under their shade stood the rectangular 
samadhi with its sides painted grey-green. Flowers of 
magnificent hue were spread over the top with a rare taste 
—an unconscious tribute to one who thought and wrote 
so profoundly about aesthetics as part of spiritual evolu¬ 
tion. A cupola of flowers was in the middle. 

A lady, thirty-ish, sat in devotion, her head pressed 
to the samadhi . 

I was humbled. I felt waves of reverence surging up 
in me. Enclosed within this stone monument were the 
remains of the man who, for sixty years, had lived and 
taught the true message of India; who, for forty years, 
had stormed the fortress of the Unknowable in order that 
the world’s life might be broadened into Divine 
Consciousness. 

Conscious, too conscious of my own imperfections, 
I humbly placed the flowers on the samadhi. 

We then went into Sri Aurobindo’s room, barely 
“20 ft. by 10 ft., where day and night he had lived and 
moved and wrought for well nigh forty years. What I 
had not seen during my earlier visit, I saw now. Near 
the chair on which he had sat on July 2, 1950 was his 
bedstead covered with a tiger skin; in a corner was a book- 
ease; in another corner was a writing table; that was all. 

We came out into the small ante-room. There on a 
sofa covered with a tiger skin, lay the portrait of the 
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Master and in a corner stood the Mother’s high-backed 
chair. 

The Mother’s room adjoined this little room. A deep, 
wide, calm—as Sri Aurobindo would say—brooded over the 
rooms. There was simplicity, yet art; every little detail 
had been beautifully thought out. 

The Mother was in the ante-room when we came out.. 
Imagine a fragile woman, a little bent with age, but agile, 
her eyes clear and compassionate, her smile an affectionate 
caress. 

T bowed low, and told her how I had not been able 
to come sooner. She said she would meet me in the even¬ 
ing and gave me a flower. Then we left. 

We came down the padded stairs and went to the 
dining house. The Ashram is not one building, but over 
a hundred houses—quite a suburb of Pondicherry. It 
comprises the main building, residential accommodation 
for disciples, and institutions, in addition to houses be¬ 
longing to or rented by non-residential disciples like 
Nagindas. 

The dining house is a marvel of organisation. We 
took off our shoes and I read a notice that chillies, onions 
etc. were not to be brought in. 

We passed the table where the food was kept—as in 
a cafeteria. A cupful of rice, dal with a few vegetables, 
two bananas, a piece of bread, tomatoes, and a cup of curd* 
made up the menu, which I was told, was scientifically 
perfect. 

We sat down with the disciples, enjoying our simple 
fare. Our chaprasies and drivers also had their meals at 
the same place, but, to observe propriety, they sat with 
other disciples in the next room. In an assembly of men 
and women, seeking God, a minister, to them, was an 
4 untouch able’; a rude reminder of the vanity of power! 
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We then went to Goleonda, the guest-house, for some 
rest. I had a talk with Rao, our Vice-Consul. 1 plied him 
with questions about affairs in Pondicherry and at the 
Ashram. 

Even according to Rao, the Ashram was a solar sys¬ 
tem wherein the planets, major and minor, revolved 
noiselessly in well-regulated orbits round the Mother. She 
took an interest in everyone; she was looked up to with 
confidence; and yet, there was freedom for everyone to* 
pursue his path of evolution *in the Aurobindonian way. 

Suddenly Dilip Kumar came in, yellow garb, yellow 
cap, rosary and all. According to the programme drawn 
up for me, I was to see him later. But he was just hits 
dear, old self. As soon as he heard that I was in the 
Ashram, he rushed in, rules or no rules. 

We embraced. He is a dear friend, always bubbling 
over with effusive affection for me. He is irresistible ; he 
breaks down all barriers. He talked of Gurudev, Shri 
Krishna, Chaitanya and Mira, all in the ecstatic way of 
the bhakta. He was very glad I had come. He was 
gladder still that T had come on that day of all days; for 
it was the day of the Iioli festival—I had forgotten all 
about it—the birthdaj r of Chaitanya. 

Dilip is a chip off the old block which came from 
Brindavan in the days of Akbar. lie might have been 
Narsi Mehta in his previous birth. Certainly there is in 
him something of the passionate, lovelorn bhakti of Chai¬ 
tanya. 

In a hushed voice he told me about the new things he 
had found. He had found a comrade in bhakti, Indira. 
She sang, she danced, she went into samadhi in an ecstasy 
of devotion and was in spiritual contact with no less a 
bhakta than Mira, the.great poetess. Mirabai even dictated 
bhakti songs to her. I had come on a great day and I must 
K. L.—8 
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come and see him. He said I was very dear to him and 
that few r men understood him as I did. 

Having given me this warm welcome, he disappeared. 
I tried to sleep a little, but what with the unfamiliar 
atmosphere of quiet and the impact of new sensations, 
I could not get a wink. 

What was the secret of this peculiar atmosphere, rich 
with the psychic radiation of a disembodied Master? I 
could not help wondering at the skill of the Mother who, 
though rarely seen, played such harmonious tunes on this 
seven hundred and fifty-souled orchestra. Why did I feel 
different from the way I felt in Delhi or in Bombay? Was 
the spirit of my old professor blossoming into a living 
Consciousness in me? 

A few minutes before the appointed time Charupad 
came in. He was all for showing me ‘constructive activi¬ 
ties’. So off we went, first to the press. Though it was 
a holiday, the sadhaks were working, two young ladies 
(on monotype machines) and some young men at the 
press; several others were working in different depart¬ 
ments. 

The press took very little outside work. “It must be 
a costly affair”, I said. The Bhavan has a press and I 
know what it means. The press, came the reply, was 
intended mainly for printing the works of Sri Aurobindo 
and other Ashram literature in different languages (Indian 
and European). It did not pay its way. The deficit was 
made up by the Mother. 

Then we went to various allied institutions, a work¬ 
shop which turned out all the fittings and furniture for 
the Ashram; a building yard where cement blocks, floor¬ 
ings, lavatories and cheap huts were produced for the 
Ashram; a dairy with a fine small herd of Sindhi breed 
and of a local breed Wong’ to supply milk to the Ashram. 
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I told Charupad that there were limits to my physical 
endurance, especially on a hot day. But he was obdurate. 
He took us to the agricultural farm. There they grew rice, 
other cereals, tomatoes and vegetables. An artesian well 
was working. It was a highly developed farm, from which 
most of the food for the Ashram came. 

4 'What about the expenses of the farm?” I asked. 
"We render accounts to the Mother, and whenever money 
is needed she gives it to us.” 

TJie whole scheme of the Ashram became clear to me. 
It produced and manufactured as much of what it wanted 
as it could. It had everything necessary for the Sadhaks. 
It produced most of the food, saris, cloth, and building 
materials, even stockings for its inmates. All this went 
to house, to feed and clothe the sadhaks. Things were 
given free by the Mother to each disciple according to his 
or her needs. There was the library for reading, a press 
to supply literature, a gymnasium and playgrounds to 
develop the physique, a school for children, all for the 
Ashram inmates. To carry out tasks apportioned by the 
Mother without fret or fuss was a part of the life there. 

I saw a unique experiment, an experiment which en¬ 
abled people to live a self-contained community life. “If 
the world were to be drowned in a flood again”, I told 
Charupad, “you wouldn’t need to have a Noah’s Arc, if 
the Ashram were saved. It would be sufficient to set up 
the world again.” To myself I added “Only then there 
would be no serpents, tigers nor the godless to enliven 
existence”. 

But what gave the Ashram this vitality and unity? 
And who created this wondrous atmosphere and how? And 
why did Mother do it ? Was it with the great intention of 
creating on earth a little island of peace, an island where 
existence acquired a sacramental quality? Or was it to 
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allow some to achieve out of discord a lovelier harihony, so 
that they could experience the descent of the Divine Con¬ 
sciousness? Such seemed to be the claim, and it was a 
valid claim. 

The atmosphere of the Ashram was drawn out of a 
living and abiding influence—not a mere memory, mind 
you—the influence of a man who lived there for nearly four 
decades and who was seen only thrice a year for a few 
minutes each time. This man never saw any one unless 
he wished to see him. But, T ask myself, how long will 
this mighty influence last? The most tragic thing in life 
is that even memory fades. 

I was baffled, and I confess, I remain baffled. 

V 

Now the wreath, which I had brought from Madras, 
but which had been left in Pithapuram’s car which had 
not come in time, was given to me. I went with it to the 
Samadhi again. The lady who was sitting in dhyan in 
the morning was arranging a beautiful lotus in the centre¬ 
piece of the monument. 

I sat down facing the Samadhi, and closed my eyes 
in dhyan . Insistent questions, however, crowded upon my 
mind: ‘You were one of my masters; you worked to bring 
down Divine Consciousness. What is it? How could a 
weak worldly, man like me catch a glimpse of it? Give 
me a spark of it. Let me see, feel and experience it. You 
said you would guide me. Can you ? Please help, from 
wherever you are.’ 

After a few minutes I left, for Dilip ’$ place. Dilip 
introduced Indira to me. She happened to be the daughter 
of Captain. Kirparam, whom I knew well; he was an old 
client. She was about thirty; the mother of two children; 
she had a tense, tired look; she seemed to have a psyphic, 
sensitive personality. 
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After seeing one or two institutions, we made for the 
parade ground. The Mother came tripping lightly in from 
the tennis court dressed in the same manner as before, her 
blue-green scarf round her neck fluttering in the wind. 

Then she went into a small office, where a few 
minutes later, I was ushered in. She sat on a small high- 
backed chair, her feet on a footstool. Her eyes were trans¬ 
parent, almost clear as crystal. 

I told her of my personal problems, of my old strug¬ 
gles, of Sri Aurobindo’s message and the message of the 
Gangotri. 

She replied in a quiet, firm tone, in a simple straight¬ 
forward way. There was no attempt on her part to play 
the teacher or mystic or to pose as someone of superior 
power. “I heard of you from Sri Aurobindo”, she said. 
“He also showed me one of your letters, that was”, she 
tried to recollect, “in October 1950, if I remember right¬ 
ly”. 

I had forgotten all about it. It had sent a letter to Sri 
Aurobindo through Jauhar. “He showed me your letter”, 
the Mother said, “and told me that he did not wish to 
send any reply. But he added that you had possi¬ 
bilities and that one day you would find your soul.” She 
paused. 

“At that time”, she continued, “he was very much 
exercised over the manifestation of wickedness all over 
the world; he concentrated all lus power on bringing light 
into the world. When he left his body, it was glowing 
for days with the concentrated light of his spirit. You 
know how grand he looked. The body looked grander, 
after he had left it. There was no decomposition, but 
after some days his face showed signs of shrivelling up. 
His body was then buried”. 

And here she passed a finger over her left eyelid. It 
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may have been an instinctive gesture, for her eyes were 
not wet and she spoke calmly, though with quiet emphasis 
as if Sri Aurobindo were still alive. “But he is still 
alive, as living as ever’Vshe resumed, “and will continue 
to live. We feel it every day. You told me that for many 
months he seemed to be haunting you. It is not only your 
experience, but that of many.” 

I remained quiet; she continued: “We are determin¬ 
ed—he and I—to complete what he lived for”. She was 
silent for a little while and looked into space away from 
me, and then in a low voice said as if in reminiscence: 

‘ 4 India must maintain the spiritual leadership of the world; 
If she does not, she wall collapse, and with her will go the 
whole world.” 

“About yourself,” she said, “he was very clear. You 
follow the lines of your own development and, as he said r 
you will gain your soul. As regards the message which 
you received, it is clear to me. You must devote your¬ 
self to proclaiming your truth.” 

There was a little silence between us, a little tense¬ 
ness in the atmosphere. Then I brought down the conver¬ 
sation to earth and asked her about the progress of the 
Sri Aurobindo University. “You have seen how we have 
begun,” she said. “Why not invite a few professors to 
come and study Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy and mysti¬ 
cism?” I asked. “I have been receiving letters from 
people interested in his message, who want to come here”, 
she replied. “I also receive letters from parents about 
sending their children. But I do not believe in starting in 
an ostentatious way. I am building up slowly, step by 
step, but firmly, and in ten years you will see what this 
university will be like.” 

A disciple came to fetch her, and both^of us left toge¬ 
ther. Outside, in the Parade ground, she stood for about 
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thirty minutes, taking the salute. All the disciples, of 
both sexes, ‘march-past’ in different formations. Curiously, 
I met Purani’s daughter. She is a slip of a girl, but a 
chip off the old Purani block. She was training some 
girls in physical exercises. She just looked like a little 
nymph, but a modern one, in shirt and shorts. 

I was then introduced to some leading ashramites, 
Indra Sen, Rishabdev and others, I also met our well- 
known Gujarati poet, Sundaram. After the march-past, 
the Mother went into another small court-yard. We follow¬ 
ed. She was distributing sweets and flowers to little child¬ 
ren. We went there and I said: ‘Why don’t you give 
something to us also’. She gave us chocolates and flowers. 

Then she sat down on a chair; little children sur¬ 
rounded her; and she started taking some lessons. 

VI 

It was time for Dilip’s kirtan; so I left for his 
residence. 

I went into the kirtan room alone. In front of Shri 
Krishna’s glass portrait was the prasad covered with a 
piece of cloth. Dilip was singing in devotional intoxica¬ 
tion; near him was Indira, with eyes closed in dhyan. A 
man played tablas with skill and enthusiasm. A younger 
man was also there. I sat near them on the ground. 

The atmosphere was infectious. Ecstasy, longing, sur¬ 
render were in the air. I let myself go, breathing in the 
holy air, distilled from Mira’s ethereal emotion. Then the 
music stopped. It was like a rude awakening from a won¬ 
derful dream. 

In the evening there was music and dance at Dilip’s 
place for the principal sadhaks. Indira danced, Dilip sang. 
Mira’s *Chakar rakhoji ’, the famous song, was a little dif- 
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ferently worded. I also induced Dilip to sing Shankara- 
charya’s famous 4 Nirvan Stotra’. Nothing is more inspir¬ 
ing than this wonderful composition sung in Dilip’s sonor¬ 
ous tones. 

I left, feeling happy. I was in a new, wise world; 
hearts here were beautiful blossoms nodding in the fresh¬ 
ness of springtide. Anyway, so I thought and so I felt. 

Next morning, when I left for Madras, it was with 
infinite regret. 

And I thought of our criticism of the Mother. Yes, 
I, too, had at one time criticised her. 

Supposing that this French-born lady were exactly the 
same in other ways, but dressed in the saffron coloured 
robes of a sanyasin—if the ashrainites, instead of modern 
drill, did the hatha yoga prakriyas, the physical exercises 
of a bygone world,—and instead of playing tennis, the 
Mother stood on her head in shirshasan and spun the 
charkha—and if the ashrainites ground their own flour 
instead of having it ground by a machine, what then would 
be our judgment? 

India would go on her knees before her in ardent 
devotion. 

We ourselves put on silks, eat machine-ground flour, 
play tennis; but for our spiritual uplift we want only 
ways considered acceptable five thousand years ago. 

And that is why perhaps, sub-consciously, we keep 
the spirit away from modern life. 

Then what about Janak Videhi? And what about 
Shri Krishna, the Lord of Yoga Himself? 

If the spirit has to permeate and transform life, it 
must be through life as we live it; and that is perhaps the 
Ashram’s speciality. 
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II 

EDUCATION THROUGH COLLECTIVE WORK 

(Convocation Address of Agra University on Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1952). 

It gives ine great pleasure to be in your midst, as 
Chancellor, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of our 
University. This is a unique occasion; the graduates of 
all the colleges affiliated to the University have met here 
for this Convocation. 

Our unity transcends our diversity. There are occa¬ 
sions in the life of an institution, particularly if it is grow¬ 
ing at a fast rate, when it is necessary to feel this sense 
of oneness so that all can assess the responsibilities of 
growth. 

The Vice-Chancellor has already referred to the phe¬ 
nomenal growth of our University during the last 25 years. 
It is now, in size and the numbers of its alumni y one of 
the largest in the country; in extent of jurisdiction, the 
biggest. 

The last twenty-five years have not only been remark¬ 
able for educational progress in India, but they constitute 
a historical epoch. During this period, our life has been 
altered; the world has changed; and the problems and 
objectives of a University have been completely revolution¬ 
ised. As a living University, it becomes necessary, there¬ 
fore, to realise the new problems and to seek new direc¬ 
tions of advance. 

II 

We must look back on the triumphs and tragedies of 
the last 25 years. 

In 1926, when the University was founded, the coun¬ 
try was a dependency of the British Empire run by Eng¬ 
lishmen mainly for their own benefit in order to spread 
their own way of life. The post-war boom of 1919-1922 
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had subsided. World economy was sagging. Germany was. 
still in ruins; Russia, emerging from a bloody revolution, 
was just gathering strength; America had become isola¬ 
tionist; the United Kingdom and France, the victors in 
World War I, dominated the situation; and the hope of 
mankind was concentrated in democratic institutions and 
the League of Nations. 

In India, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had given 
us some experience of parliamentary democracy, but had 
divided the country by separate electorates. The Indian 
National Congress was passing through one of its stagnant 
periods; Gandhiji sat at Sabarmati Ashram, waiting* 
watching and praying. 

In 1928, the Bardoli Satyagraha gave an effective ob¬ 
ject lesson in the potency of Non-violent Satyagraha. The 
visit of the Simon Commission, the Nehru Report, the 
Satyagraha campaigns of 1930 and 1932-34, the Round 
Table Conferences, the Constitution Act of 1935 and the 
responsible Congress Ministries in the Provinces from 
1937 to 1939 awoke the national spirit, already pledged to 
freedom, to action and expectancy. 

From September 1939, there began with World War 
II, one of the most hectic periods of world history. All 
hopes of peace were shattered. The League of Nations had 
failed mankind. Hitler, for the moment, dominated 
Europe. Brutality, systematized and scientifically planned,, 
held the world in thrall. 

In 1942, our nation launched the ‘Quit India’ move¬ 
ment; the demand for Pakistan grew in proportion. 

The Fascist powers ultimately collapsed, leaving many 
bitter legacies—economic, political and ideological—hin¬ 
dering the progress of man. Europe was in ruins; the War 
to end all wars ended in the world divided into two hostile 
camps, one led by the leading Democracies and the other 
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by the totalitarian Soviet, facing each other for a titanic 
struggle for the soul and liberty of man. 

Human freedom and dignity, for which millions had 
died, was now challenged by a ruthless foe much more in¬ 
sidious than open violence, the act of seducing the intellec¬ 
tual to surrender his freedom. Moral and spiritual values 
were shattered the world over, particularly in the West. 

England, weakened by World War II, conceded us 
freedom; but in the process, the Muslim League extracted 
its price in the shape of Pakistan. 

For a generation and more, our cultural Renaissance, 
which had led to a new literature, art and education, had 
been subordinated to the supreme objective of winning 
freedom. Gandhiji dominated the scene throughout, up¬ 
holding moral and spiritual values. In his technique of 
Non-Violence, the world found a new solution for human 
conflicts. 

On August 15, 1947, we became free. But the price of 
partition had to be paid. There was an outburst of sava¬ 
gery resulting in the influx of millions of refugees into our 
over-populated areas. Europe was in ruins; inflation pre¬ 
vailed in every land; the cold war parted the two inter¬ 
national combines; and Free India found herself beset by 
tremendous difficulties on every side. 

Ill 

Five years ago, Free India began her career with firm 
determination. Our achievements since then can fill us 
with legitimate pride. The country fragmented by the 
Indian Independence Act was integrated. Law and order, 
in spite of several subversive forces, was successfully main¬ 
tained. Though practically deprived of British and Mus¬ 
lim elements, our services, during the period of transition, 
carried on the task of administration and maintained 
order. Our army, despite the withdrawal of British lea- 
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ders, maintained high efficiency; our frontiers were de¬ 
fended well and wisely. Internationally, we acquired pres¬ 
tige and influence. 

India adopted a Constitution which, even in the uncer¬ 
tain world, has stood the strain of subversive tendencies, 
and has given us political stability. It has placed before 
us the goal: “Justice—social, economic and political; 
liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
equality of status and of opportunity; and fraternity 
assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of the 
Nation.’ ’ 

Our Republic, during the last five years, has main¬ 
tained the rule of law. Civil liberty has been respected 
more in India than in any other country. The peaceful 
conduct of a vast election, on the basis of adult franchise, 
has created a new world record. Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, in most parts of the country, is functioning with 
vigour. The national traditions of leadership, founded by 
our great leaders, have been maintained generally at a 
high level. Groups pledged to untruth and violence have 
been arrested in their growth, brought into the open or 
rendered innocuous. 

On the economic side, in spite of the Korean War anc! 
internal scarcity, we have, to a very large extent, com¬ 
bated inflationary forces. Production has increased; a 
technique has been evolved to fight that recurring scarcity 
to which centuries of neglect have exposed our land. We 
have become aware of the absolute necessity of revitalising 
the Collective Organism of Life; of restoring the balance 
and unity of Life and Nature in our land; of transforming 
our soil, our water reserves, our forests, our animal wealth 
and our human beings. The progressive erosion of the 
soil is being studied. The new National Forests’ Policy 
apd the Yana Mahotsava; the Integrated Production Pro- 
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gramme; agricultural expansion and the spread of inten¬ 
sive cultivation; the Five-Year Plan; the Community Pro¬ 
jects; the Hydro-electric works; the establishment of key 
farms; the research institutes and laboratories; the spread 
of social service activities; and the growing popularity of 
family planning—all these indicate our solemn pledge to 
re-build our country. 

IV 

During the last twenty-five years, from a country hr 
bondage, we have emerged as a Free Nation facing the * 
future with hope, strength and determination. Though 
India is friendly to all nations and most nations are 
friendly to us, the world is far from having a settled 
existence. A world war is not inevitable, but it cannot be 
left out of our consideration. This responsibility imposes 
an obligation upon all of us; particularly upon you, young 
men, to whom the future belongs, and therefore, upon the 
universities which should form as it were, the atomic pile 
of moral, social and spiritual energy. 

To the national movement, the student community 
contributed the fine frenzy of their youthful enthusiasm. 
We have known of many teachers who sacrificed their all 
for the country. But the Universities as such stood away 
from the main current of national life. The growth of new 
ideas; the development of modern Indian languages and 
literature; our cultural Renaissance; the rise and growth 
of Indian nationalism; the new forms of collective activity 
which we have evolved—all these, in their origin and in¬ 
spiration, have been the work of men who found the Univer¬ 
sities insufficient : Dayananda, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, 
Besant, Bankim, Rabindranath, Shraddhanand, Tilafe; 
Sri Aurobindo, Gandhiji, Abanindranath, Sir Jagdish Bose 
and Dr. Raman. Our present national leader, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, has also found them wanting. Univer- 
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sity men have, on the whole, chosen to stand away from 
the creative urges of collective life; to keep aloof from 
the rushing torrents of life, somewhat nervous of their 
strength, and often unable to guide them, shuddering even 
at the prospect of stepping into them. Such of them as 
plunged into the mighty flood did so in their individual 
capacity; and no sooner had they done so than they were 
no longer of the universities. 

Today a new vision, a new life and a new spirit are 
inspiring workers in all fields—literature, art, science, 
agriculture, forestry, social service—with new faith. It is 
spreading to many sectors of life; the Universities alone 
seem to remain untouched. 

But life does not stop; the creative spirit does not wait. 
Either the Universities take their share in the cultural, 
academic, scientific and moral progress to which this 
vision, life and spirit lead, or they will be east on to the 
scrap heap. The choice is clear. 

The Universities, therefore, have to adjust themselves 
to attain the two supreme objectives: First, the speedy 
transformation of our Collective Organism in Life; and 
Secondly, the swift elimination of those elements in our 
national life which hinder such a transformation. 

If we do not achieve the first, we will be overwhelmed 
by economic collapse. If we do not achieve the second, we 
will, in a world full of conflicts, be enslaved again. 

In order to carry out these objectives— 

First, a University has to be a temple of learning and 
national culture, where higher knowledge is pursued and 
imparted; where the mind is trained for the highest mental 
effort; where the material aspects of our collective organ¬ 
ism of life are studied and the art whereby it may be trans¬ 
formed discovered and mastered; where the achievements, 
traditions and the values of our land, on which the national 
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idea is founded, are studied in order to make us conscious 
participants. 

Secondly, a University lias to be a laboratory, where 
the teacher, by his creative mental effort, captures afresh 
in his own outlook and character the values of national 
culture; where values and patterns of social life current in 
the world are studied and adjusted to national values and 
needs; where the outlook is broadened simultaneously with 
the building; up of character; where wider sympathies es¬ 
sential for a world community are acquired. 

Thirdly, and pre-eminently, a University has to be an 
Ashram , a human aggregate with a soul and a collective 
will, where men of vision and faith work to manifest the 
truths they cherish; where by example, precept and loving 
tenderness, they lead the students among whem they live 
to the higher discipline of the Spirit, so essential for the 
integration of personality; where, by the collective endea¬ 
vour of the teachers and the students, the training of the 
mkid and the control of egoistic impulses lead to a corres¬ 
ponding change in the spirit which transforms the actions 
of the body ; and where by so doing they develop the art 
and the will to transform life, material, moral and 
spiritual. 

V 

Let us search our hearts, and try to ascertain where 
we stand. It is only in the schools, the colleges and the 
universities, if it is anywhere, that knowledge and disci¬ 
pline can be acquired; and the creative spirit, the desire; 
the enthusiasm and the will to build up the collective life 
can be fostered. The instinct is there in all young men*. 
The desire, the enthusiasm and the will have to be created'. 
Does our University help the student to find himself ill 
this way, or does it allow his creative spirit to wither and 
die under the blight of false values! This is the question. 
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which we, of all people, should ask ourselves. 

In respect of every student who goes out of our Uni¬ 
versity, we have to ask ourselves: Have we trained him 
well or ill? Have we given him mental discipline? Have 
we provided him with those fundamental values which 
form the basis of personality? Have we taught him self- 
restraint through hard w r ork ? Have we helped him, in the 
words of Plato, to be ‘divine and gentle’? Or are w T e turn¬ 
ing him into a potential savage, conceited, self-assertive 
or indolent, neglectful of our best values, ignorant of our 
present needs, eager to combine with others in order to 
.bully or overawe, ignorant of our life, much less capable 
of transforming it by collective effort ? 

Let us face the facts. Our young men, when they 
leave the University, are not filled with the inspiration of 
Tthe trials and triumphs, the sacrifice and heroism of those 
who lived before us. We have not given them a thorough 
grasp of the continuity of Indian life through the ages. 
We have not taught them to respond to the vital influences 
that surge up from the depths of the “Collective Uncon¬ 
scious”. Few of them know of Shri Ramakrishna’s chal¬ 
lenge to the barren rationalism of the nineteenth century; 
*of Gandhiji’s irresistible defiance of godless materialism; 
*of Sri Aurobindo’s message that the highest destiny of man 
is attained by the manifestation of the Divine Spirit on 
. earth. 

A University must, above all, radiate intellectual inte¬ 
grity and high aspirations. All of us, who are interested 
in the University, must guard against the invasion of its 
atmosphere of academic freedom. Such an invasion may 
be by Government control in academic matters; it may 
equally be by the trade union of teachers or students or 
power-hunters; it may also be by the poison of ideological 
j^lls controlled from outside and alien to our genius. Such 
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an invasion cannot be countered unless the un-learned, 
the half-learned, the patronage distributor and the elec¬ 
tioneering boss, the instruments or the victims of anti¬ 
national forces are divested of their controlling power. 
They are enemies of the high values for which the univer¬ 
sities stand and which it is the first duty of the universities 
to sustain, impart and propagate. Unless therefore the 
senior professors, pursuing higher knowledge, and Univer¬ 
sity-men dedicated to the high ideals of learning and disci¬ 
pline, have a determining voice in the affairs of the Uni¬ 
versity, its freedom cannot be maintained. And in this 
atmosphere of freedom if collective action is not pursued, 
the University becomes a menace; for, every college which 
lacks an academic atmosphere and every graduate who, 
when he goes out, lacks knowledge, self-restraint and high 
-aspirations, is not only a potential danger to national pro¬ 
gress, but to life itself. 

Let me tell you this frankly. The vast storehouse of 
human material represented by our young friends whom 
I see before me, has not been prepared for the strenuous 
work and determined leadership which Free India de¬ 
mands from everyone of her educated sons and daughters. 

Unfortunately, the trend of education in our Uni¬ 
versities has been towards easy academic studies. Irre¬ 
gular class hours, over-crowded colleges working in shifts 
and similar ills have denied to our youth the vitality of a 
vigorous academic life. Naturally, education has been a 
failure. It gives no mental discipline, steadfast character 
or stern self-restraint; and gives neither the will nor the 
technique whereby the student may work. 

VI 

Let us realise this new responsibility of ours. We have* 
to preserve and strengthen our freedom, to rebuild our 
^country stone by stone and brick by brick. Reports of 
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innumerable Commissions and Committees cannot do it; 
so far, they have led to no fundamental change in our 
outlook. 

The new outlook must gear our national conscious¬ 
ness to our moral and spiritual strength. It must also 
meet the demands of the hour; strengthen our Collective 
Organism of Life, and restore its balance. Nothing else 
counts. Our soil is losing its fertility; our forests are be¬ 
ing denuded; our land is becoming eroded; our population 
is increasing; our cattle are multiplying fast. With the 
growth of cities, the cycle of life which replenishes the soil 
as it is exhausted, is being progressively disrupted. We 
see the result^ everywhere; lack of food and purchasing 
power, recurring scarcity conditions, the marching deserts, 
the flooding rivers and population pressure. 

Our University cannot content itself with producing 
candidates for Government service or the professions. We 
can only meet the demands of the hour by a complete 
overhaul of our educational system; by ‘Education through 
Collective Work’, education, not only through books, lec¬ 
tures, classes and examinations; and certainly not through 
unions and meaningless debates; but education through 
hard, unremitting work which creates, builds up and trans¬ 
forms life. Except at the specialized stage, where intense 
intellectual work or research has to be conducted, every 
teacher and every student must build, preserve and beau¬ 
tify his college; grow, as far as possible the food and 
vegetables needed; spin, weave and dye the clothes he 
wears; dance, sing and play to develop a healthy attitude 
towards life; and develop the muscle, harden the body, 
steady the nerve, train the eye by sports, drill and hard 
labour—till the college community, as one organisation, 
releases an enthusiastic will to transform drab life into 
creative joy. 
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We have to come down to earth. If need be, we have 
to be the gospellers of ‘the Dirty Hand’, to restore our 
exhausted lands to their pristine fertility. We are poor 
in other respects, but we are rich in human energy; we 
have to use every ounce of it in rebuilding our land. 

Germany, defeated and devastated by World War II, 
has risen again. This is due to the hard collective work 
of the men and women who had lost everything but the will 
to work. We have everything, but we have little will to 
work. Above all, therefore, our Universities have to re¬ 
lease an enthusiastic will to work on a nation-wide scale. 

Teachers and students should, therefore, learn to sur¬ 
render their capacity for work to the Idea for which the 
University exists; to harmonise inner and outer life; to 
convert their individual life and activity into a thing of 
power wdiieh will, in however little measure, transform 
the collective life of our nation and through it, the world 
community. 

This is, as I have said, a day of legitimate jubilation 
for us, the members and the graduates of the University. 
Equally, it is a day on which we should pledge ourselves 
to the harder work and nobler aim of transforming life 
through collective work. We should also, on this day, 
humbly pray that this University of ours, which has be¬ 
come the largest, may also be given the strength to be the 
best. 

m 

CONSECRATED WORK: THE ONLY BASIS 
OF NEW EDUCATION 

(Convocation Address of Lucknow University on 
December 27, 1952) 

It gives me unmitigated pleasure to be in your midst 
today, for the first time, as your Chancellor. I also take 
this opportunity to heartily congratulate all the success- 
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ful candidates who have taken their degrees today. 

I know I have but little claim to be an educationist- 
But I love young men and women in the universities, and 
my heart beats in unison with their ardent pursuits and 
high aspirations. I therefore try to voice their demands;, 
not the demands which they know how to make, but the 
inarticulate ones which spring from their aspiring youth¬ 
ful hearts. That is why I have felt compelled to make edu¬ 
cational experiments, from organising a school for delin¬ 
quent children to the founding of institutes of higher 
studies and even universities. 

I have known this University by reputation for many 
years. I have the privilege of claiming some of your Vice- 
Chancellors and Professors as my friends. Now I have 
the rare good fortune to be adopted by you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, and also by the teachers and students of this. 
University, as one of you, and that too in spite of the 
unpalatable things which I sometimes say and do. And 
my only prayer is that, when I relinquish this office, I will 
be given to see that this University of ours has made an 
effective contribution in reshaping the future of the 
country. 

Our University, in its none-too-long life, has, I find, 
more than any other university in the country, succeeded 
in developing a distinctive quality: the spirit of national 
unity. Following the best traditions of a national univer¬ 
sity, it has refused to surrender to regional, provincial or 
communal considerations, in the appointment of the staff 
and admission of students. 

I do not know to what this is due. Is it the inspiration 
of Lakshman—the noblest of men—whose name Lucknow 
bears ? Or, to the social graces and cultural refinement of 
the Nawab Vaziers’ Courts? Or, the ethereal ihakti of 
Tulsidas and the exquisite sense of beauty associated with 
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Surdas ? More probably it is due to the heritage of Madhya 
Desh—or to give its proper name, Antarvedi —which under 
the influence of Aryan Culture declined to build frontiers 
to the kingdom of the mind and the Spirit/ 

II 

But in this fast moving world, you cannot rest on your 
laurels; they have to be won over and over again day after 
day. 

A new spirit pervades our national activities. Have 
we vitalised the life of the students by the magic touch of 
creative nationalism or equipped them to fulfil the mission 
of India’s history? Have we transformed the spirit by 
heightening the social, moral and spiritual awareness of 
the country? 

Our scholars—and some of them are brilliant—have 
indeed extended the frontiers of knowledge; the late Pro¬ 
fessor Birbal Sahani, for instance, placed our University 
on the scientific map of the world. Perhaps it has pro¬ 
duced, under the guidance of our distinguished teachers, 
more papers on social studies than most of the other uni¬ 
versities. But I ask you, have these papers directed and 
helped to transform the life and character of my young 
friends here? Have our studies even taught the teachers 
and students to develop a code of national behaviour that 
is free and gracious, and to mobilise behaviour to set up 
moral ramparts against violence and wickedness? Have 
they helped, for instance, to translate the principle of 
equality of sexes which the Nation’s will has accepted as 
a basic principle of our Constitution? Have they incul¬ 
cated in the students the respect for womenfolk in general 
—mothers, sisters, co-students, strangers—and do they 
stand the test of true culture ? Have, in short, your studies 
affected the social climate of Lucknow? 

If we cannot answer these questions with an emphatic 
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.“yes”, the all-India spirit of our University remains a 
habit of mind, a luxury, a pose. 

We have helped in the acquiring of knowledge; we 
have given some training of the mind. But these are with¬ 
out either meaning or consequence. The emotions are not 
trained by self-restraint and the spirit is not taught to 
manifest itself through action. 

As I pointed out recently, a university has three 
aspects—the cultural, the emotional and the collective. In 
its first aspect, it seeks and imparts knowledge; in the 
second, it discovers and inculcates values; and in the third, 
it develops a will which releases collective energy. Our 
University answers to the first aspect; but ignores the 
second; the third, I am afraid, it knows nothing of. In 
this third and most vital aspect, the University has to be 
an Ashram, a human aggregate with a soul and a collective 
will— 

where men of vision and faith, work to manifest the 
truths they cherish; 

where by example, precept and loving tenderness, they 
lead the students among whom they live, to the 
higher discipline of the Spirit, so essential for inte¬ 
grating personality; 

where the collective endeavour of all, the training of 
the mind and the control of egoistic impulses, lead 
to a corresponding change in the spirit inspiring 
creative work; and 

where by such work, they develop the art and the will 
to transform life, material, moral and spiritual. 

Ill 

Our universities, therefore, have to release this trans¬ 
forming energy. Without such energy, social studies are 
barren; without it, social work has no soul and no creative 
power. 
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The essence of such energy is found in values. These 
give the sense of right and wrong*, they generate in the 
student the passion to distinguish between right and 
wrong; to vindicate the right and combat the wrong, so 
that truth may triumph in the end. It is at this point 
that such energy is transmuted into spiritual energy, the 
motive power of all dedicated life, which renders creative 
work possible. 

The passion to fight for the triumph of higher values 
cannot be generated by hearing lectures or reading books; 
by collecting or tabulating data; by weighing the pros and 
eons by logic or learned argument. The barren path of 
intellect does not lead to this creative energy. It is releas¬ 
ed only by faith in man’s dignity and his freedom to fol¬ 
low the bent of his temperament; faith in the Motherland 
and in Man’s progress to Divinity; faith in the universal 
law on which all creative power is based, that “thou shalt 
enjoy only through renunciation”, that friendship can 
only be won by love, achievement only by truth, vigour 
only by self-restraint, riches only by honesty and self-ful¬ 
filment only by the surrender of possessions. Such faith 
alone gives that sense of mission which comes to consider 
all work as consecrated. 

IV 

A number of your students are taking as their thesis 
Gandhiji’s philosophy. Has any one written a thesis on 
this faith, on which Gandhiji’s life and achievements were 
based? Has the University carried on research into how 
such faith is acquired and worked? Have we given even 
a particle of such faith to our young friends? I am 
afraid not. And if our young men lack such faith, it is 
no fault of theirs. Few of their teachers have the faith 
themselves; fewer still possess the technique to impart it 
to others. 
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Our present-day teachers who went into the universi¬ 
ties during the last thirty years, were the sons of parents 
who had faith; but in the universities they only inherited 
the religious doubts of an out-worn rationalism and blindly 
accepted the physical and social sciences as the last word 
in human destiny. And such of them as did not believe in 
“ the last word” were driven into obscurity, dubbed un¬ 
progressive and deprived of that self-confidence which 
faith in the Spirit ought to have given them. 

No wonder the humanities are neglected, the litera¬ 
ture of faith is ridiculed, and religious studies are discard¬ 
ed with arrogance. 

Naturally, therefore, that modern scholarship is being 
progressively denied the vision of poets and seers. What¬ 
ever one sees of it in a university is blurred by the breath 
of the reasoning mind. This mind forces you to shut your 
eyes to everything but the physical forces and material 
facts of life; it enslaves the urge to discover and stand 
by higher values; it weakens the soul’s aspiration to a 
higher and nobler fife. More arbitrary than a tyrant, it 
assumes that its limitations are the farthest boundaries of 
the mind and the Spirit. 

This has completely upset the basis of true education, 
the aim of which can only be to develop the perfect per¬ 
sonality, physical, mental and spiritual. 

In the days when asceticism was associated with super¬ 
natural powers, the Spirit was emphasised at the expense 
of material well-being. It was affirmed: “Man can live 
without bread, but not without faith.” 

Later, the social and physical sciences were not con¬ 
sidered of absolute value, but emphasis was laid on spiri¬ 
tual development only apologetically. Then it was affirm¬ 
ed: “Man cannot live by bread alone.” 
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In recent times, the emphasis was altered. The affir¬ 
mation was: “Man can live without faith.’’ The process 
of i nsec tifi cation of man grew apace. The only faith which 
man is asked to have in some quarters is that there should 
be no faith: “Man ought to live without faith.” 

But I see a change coming over man. Of this change, 
Sri Aurobindo was the great prophet, Gandhiji the great 
architect. Toynbee, our greatest living historian, has re¬ 
cently forecast the change. The affirmation of sanity 
should run: “Faith without bread has no body; bread with¬ 
out faith has no life. By faith alone can man win bread; 
with bread alone can his faith prosper; for both are life.” 

V 

It should therefore be the duty of our University with 
such distinguished scholars as we possess to embark upon 
a new academic life for the students. In the process, let 
us, by collective work, train them: 

First, to develop and maintain mental and physical 
vigour and to enhance the zest of living by strenu¬ 
ous physical labour; 

Secondly, to command the respect and affection of all 
with whom they come in contact; to recognise the 
broad aspects of social life; and to hold values above 
material gain; 

Thirdly, to w r in freedom from want by practising an 
honourable vocation and to study and work for a 
better economic order; 

Fourthly, to integrate their personality; to develop tho 
passion for fighting for the right; to release spiri¬ 
tual energy by high aspiration and consecrated 
work. 
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This training will only come through continuous col¬ 
lective work and in no other way. The Message Eternal 
says: 

Knowledge is better than practice; 

Concentration is better than knowledge; 

But more than Concentration, is Consecrated Work; 

For that alone leads to the poise of unbroken strength. 

It is consecrated work, undefiled by passion or the 
lure of profits that leads to “perfect action”, which re¬ 
leases spiritual energy and restores the physical, mental 
and spiritual balance of the individual and of society. 

That is why I have defined the new education as 
“Education through Collective work.” 

To what work will this University dedicate itself in 
order to release the spiritual energy of its teachers and 
students? What should we do from tomorrow? We can 
begin with the University itself. Some of the buildings 
need repairing; some of them require colour washing; 4,000 
students are in need of hostel accommodation. Can we 
not pledge ourselves thus?— 

Hereafter we shall organise collective work as part 
of our curricula, we all—including the Vice-Chancellor 
and myself—will from now onwards bring into the Uni¬ 
versity campus the faith of consecrated work. We shall 
make our grounds the most beautiful in Lucknow. We shall 
build our hostels with our own hands. By our good man¬ 
ners and gracious behaviour we shall become true guardians 
of the social and moral standard of Lucknow and give this 
dear old town a wholesome shock, the like of which it has 
never received before. 

Have we the courage to dedicate ourselves to this task? 
On the reply to this question will depend whether our Uni¬ 
versity can help in building up the future of the Nation. 
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IV 

WHERE SCIENCE STOPS AND SPIRIT BEGINS— 
CONSECRATED WORK—THE WONDER 
THAT IS PANDITJI 

Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
26th January, 1953. 

During the past few weeks we have had three import¬ 
ant functions in Lucknow: the University had its convo¬ 
cation; the Indian Science Congress had its 40th session; 
and the World Council of Churches (non-Catholie) held 
a conference. As it happened, I had to address all the 
three assemblies, and, in the process, my ideas on certain 
matters became very much clarified. Apparently, light 
comes only to those who seek it. 

Of all the universities in U.P., that of Lucknow ap¬ 
pears to be the best conducted. The convocation was 
impressive: the pandal in which it was held was artistically 
constructed; and when the academic procession passed by, 
no student clung to his seat as on similar occasions else¬ 
where. Only the poor Chancellor was made to stand on 
so lofty a platform that every time he handed over a 
medal to a candidate he had to bend double; and there 
were innumerable medals to distribute. Further, as soon 
as the degrees had been conferred, quite a few boys began 
to scamper away. 

In my convocation address I followed my previous 
line of thought as regards the future of our universities— 
and that is the great national problem and developed it 
a little further. I could not be content with mere criti¬ 
cism. I asked myself these questions: “How can the uni¬ 
versities heighten the material, moral and spiritual aware¬ 
ness of the country? How can they develop and release 
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the art and the will to transform life in all these three 
aspects V’ 

This transforming energy exists in all young men. 
Only, it has to be drawn out, and that can only be done 
by teaching them to appreciate values; to distinguish bet¬ 
ween right and wrong; to vindicate the right and combat 
the wrong and to work so that truth may triumph in the 
end. It is at this point that the energy is no longer intel¬ 
lectual, nor merely emotional; it is transmuted into spiri¬ 
tual activity. To release such energy is the function of a 
university. 

When spiritual energy is released, it supplies the 
motive power for a dedicated life. It creates a sense of 
mission, and all effort thereafter becomes consecrated. Real 
creative work follows. 

Consecrated work, however, requires faith. Few of 
our present-day teachers have it; fewer still possess the 
skill to impart it to others. They are all children of 
parents who had faith; but, during the last thirty years, 
they have inherited the religious doubts of an outworn 
rationalism. Theirs was the heyday of scientific achieve¬ 
ment, and they accepted the physical and social sciences 
as pointing to the final goal of human destiny. The huma¬ 
nities were neglected; the literature of faith w r as ridiculed ; 
religious studies wefre arrogantly discarded. Naturally, 
modern research was denied, progressively, the vision of 
poets and seers. This has completely upset the basis of 
true education. The aim to develop a perfect personality, 
physical, mental and spiritual, has been lost sight of. 

II 

As I opened the proceedings of the Indian Science 
Congress on January 2, things became clearer to me. The 
Congress was a large gathering; about 1600 scientists, 
several of them foreign, attended. At a guess one might 
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put the audience at six or seven thousand persons. Our 
Prime Minister, who was to inaugurate the Session, re¬ 
ceived the attentions of the Delhi fog; naturally, he was 
delayed; but he arrived just as the presidential address 
was slowly winding to a close. 

A day with the Prime Minister is a breathless affair. 
He carries his tremendous burden lightly when he attends 
crowded functions. He addressed the Congress; lunched 
with us, chatting animatedly all the time; and then open¬ 
ed the Birbal Sahni Institute of Palaeobotany with a speech 
in Hindi which sparkled with humour. Don’t be frighten¬ 
ed by the strange and fearful word ‘Palaeobotany’; it only 
means the study of the vegetable world, but not as we 
know it. That world died a few hundred million years 
ago and is present now only in stone and coal. It remind¬ 
ed me of those towns in the Arabian Nights which fell 
under the curse of Jinnee and turned to stone. 

Birbal Sahni was one of our brilliant geologists and 
botanists. As you know, he acquired international fame 
at an early age and put India, and particularly the 
Lucknow University, on the scientific map of the world. 
The Sahni Institute, planned by him, but completed after 
his death, is a unique institution, perhaps the only thing 
of its kind in the world. It has come into existence because 
of the great interest in it shown by Panditji. He, as you 
know, has a vast enthusiasm for Science; and when he 
visited the Museum, he went from table to table enjoying 
the beauty of fossils. 

In his speech he suggested the founding of a museum 
for living human beings who have become fossils. If this 
wish were to be realised, thought Raja Maharaj Singh and 
I, there would be a cosy corner for us some time or other. 

After the discourse, off went Panditji to a tea party. 
The largest hall in Lucknow was jammed full: it contained 
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three times as many people as it could easily accommodate. 
At times I felt suffocated, but Panditji remained undaunt¬ 
ed ; he moved from group to group in a cheerful mood. 
To keep him company was impossible; round him there 
was always a phalanx of admirers. 

Then he went to address the Provincial Congress 
Committee. Again we met at dinner, and he talked till 
we parted. 

Perhaps meeting crowds is a relief to him from his 
strenuous responsibilities. On such occasions he behaves 
with consummate art. He moves about briskly; shakes 
hands; chats freely, and scatters inimitable Jawahar smiles 
on all sides. Sometimes he appears ruffled; he even has 
outbursts of temper—at least you think so. Now and 
again, he plunges into the midst of an unruly crowd, and 
the security services are all on tenter-hooks. Of late he 
has developed the faculty (Napoleonic?) of investing every 
gesture, word or deed with a special charm which has the 
quality of a precious keepsake. Perhaps it is that w T hich 
makes him the darling of millions. 

However, by the end of the day, I had scarcely put 
forth one-quarter of the energy that he had expended and 
yet felt limp as a rag. 


Ill 

But to return to the Science Congress. When I saw 
this potent body before me, I realised, perhaps for the 
first time, how it floated by itself, utterly unconnected 
with the firmament of Indian life—not unlike the heaven 
which the sage Vishwamitra specially created for king 
Trisanku. The king then hung in mid-air, the gods 
refusing to take him up into heaven and Vishwamitra pre¬ 
venting him from coming down to death. 

The climate of this scientific world is of the West— 
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completely alien, unlike the world of Chemistry, Mathe¬ 
matics and Ayurveda which we developed in the great, 
days of India's past. It is a stranger, living, moving and 
having its being like an Indian in top-hat and frock- 
coat among a khadi-clad crowd. It was born in the West 
against the religious and spiritual authority of an intoler¬ 
ant Church. Naturally, it developed a fanatical intolerance 
towards things for which the Church stood. When it 
came here, it brought with it all the associations that clung 
to it from its origin. 

In India, in the past, Science was from its birth an 
integral part of total knowledge; the plane of a solar 
system moving in closely-knit mental and spiritual orbits. 
A movement in the general march of man towards higher 
fulfilment, its approach was a quest for the whole truth; 
life, mind and spirit were only its inalienable and inter¬ 
dependant elements. Naturally, it proceeded in a spirit 
of humility and recognised the limitations of the reasoning 
mind. 

Western science, as I have said, was the offspring 
of revolt. Its outlook, therefore, was partial. Material 
existence w r as its sole territory. Nature was to it but an 
operation of blind forces. God, who can never be objec¬ 
tively tested, had no place in its scheme of things. 

As a result, the scientific approach developed a curious 
intolerance towards everything which it could not under¬ 
stand or test in a laboratory. Such being the case, in 
my address to the Congress, I was compelled to dwell on 
the limitations of science. 

Pantji, the Chief Minister, put all this in his inimit¬ 
able manner: Knowledge, he said, must be combined with 
wisdom; science with philosophy; grace with prosperity; 
and beauty with joy. 
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V 

Dr. Bose, the President, touched upon almost the same- 
problem. The activities of men and machines, he said 
‘could be described in terms of the laws of physics and 
chemistry \ But he doubted whether physical activity 
alone could produce the creative or novelty-producing 
efforts of man. ‘ Livingness as he said, was common to 
matter and life. He was also prepared to admit that the 
world-stuff had a mind aspect and that the psyche was 
present in every organism. Being an heir to Vishwamitra’a 
new heaven, he could go no further; the Baconian 
inhibitions were too much with him. Certainly, he could 
have taken a step forward and, following Dr. Lecomte 
du Nouj, the world-renowned Biologist, has stated that, 
as a result of evolution, first the human brain came into 
existence; in the next stage, abstract thought was born in 
men; then there was a spontaneous growth of the moral 
and spiritual urge; and this progress cannot be explained 
by the laws of physics and chemistry, but has laws of 
its own. 

That is where modern Science is fettered by the inhibi¬ 
tions acquired in Europe. Jagdish Bose could only make 
his discoveries in a land where the vision of the Spirit was 
keener. He proved that inanimate Nature contained 
vibrant life. The next steps would, I thought, naturally 
follow. Nature’s mechanism is worked by an innate 
urge to evolve a higher form of life and consciousness. 
This urge produces the conscious, purposive mind; such a 
mind leads to the development of personality ‘the fine 
flower of cosmic energy’. Sri Krishna, Christ, Buddha, 
Gandhiji, Sri Aurobihdo-r-the production of such blooms is 
the aim and object of the universe in its tireless effort. 
Or, as Bergson would put it, the Cosmos is a machine for 
creating gods. 
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If Science were open-minded, it. would see, as seers 
and poets have seen, that Spirit is involved in personality 
that personality is born of the mind; that mind is involved 
in life and life in matter. It is the Spirit, therefore, 
that pervades all; only, at each stage, it is conditioned 
differently and the whole process is worked by it specific 
laws. The laws of Physics and Chemistry are but a partial 
aspect of these laws. 

VI 

At the Congress Panditiji dwelt lovingly on the “even 
temper of science”. He did not say liow this was to 
be achieved nor anything about its basic urge. But he 
sees it as a truth. Science is an essential part of his 
flaming vision of the future of India and the world. His 
conscious mind, saturated with external Westernism, 
admires Science; but his soul finds it wanting. He 
appears to be emotionally aware of this dilemma. 

What is this ‘even temper of Science’? TIow t , I ask 
myself, can the even temper be attained without develop¬ 
ing human values? And how T can human values be obtain¬ 
ed without harnessing spiritual energy? This ivas the next 
step in my investigation. I am afraid it is here that 
Panditji’s thought evaded me. He admitted the other day 
that he could not explain Gandhism by logic or philosophy; 
he was, he said, ‘emotionally ’ affected by it. 

Well, here is the wonder that is Panditji—an Indian 
sarangi played upon by Western breezes. His intellectual 
approach appeals to the outside world, and his subconscious 
urges are at one with those of the Indian. lie is one of the 
most cultured persons in our land; oddly enough, he 
deprecates all talk of cultural advancement. He avoids 
talking of the Spirit; in fact he would be scandalised if 
anyone called him “spiritual”; nevertheless, his life, his 
outlook and his idealism are of the Spirit. He lives a 
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dedicated life; he has consecrated it to high aspirations; 
he is, truly, a ‘Karma-yogi\ “All things as for God” 
that’s the spirit, by whatever name called. But he may 
not use such language. 

But the Himalayan breezes are blowing; at any rate, 
Panditji’s latest speeches at Sanehi and Gandhi Seminar 
indicate that this is so. Perhaps, as a result, a richer 
melody may come forth; and it may evoke not only ad¬ 
miration and regard but by its very resonance draw similar 
melodies from countless hearts in India. 


[end of volume i] 
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